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PREFACE. 



The following pages are the result of an after-thought. 
I entertained no idea of writing such a work whilst a 
student, so that I had no notes nor memoranda to which 
I could refer to aid me in delineating the incidents 
touched upon. The subject is one which might well engage 
the attention, and exercise the abilities of those, who are 
far better able to do it justice than I can pretend to be. 
Congregationalism possesses forces which, if used to the 
best advantage, would prove a moral power in the world 
productive of the happiest results. To have our eyes open 
to the defects of any system doed not necessarily imply that 
we have lost confidence in its ultimate success. So far 
as the Truth is on its side our Denomination will succeed, 
and no further, whatever be the wealth of intellect or 
money at its disposal, and whatever be the honesty of 
purpose which stimulates its warm admirers. To say a 
system has faults is only another way of saying it is human; 
the choice we make in attaching ourselves to any body 
of Christians should follow an attempt, on our ^wrt^ to 
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balance the advantages and disadvantages connected with 
the several religious denominations. The success of no 
portion of the universal church should be judged of by its 
apparent results merely, but from the actual good ac- 
complished. This test is in the hands of no mere human 
being, but is only known to the "Searcher of hearts," in 
whose power is the issue of events. Some evils are patent, 
others more remote and hidden. The former any ordinary 
mind may, without presumption, dwell upon; the latter 
can only be discerned and rectified by the master spirits 
of an age. I have attempted to set forth some of the 
excellencies and defects which are characteristic of our 
present collegiate training and settlement in the ministry. 
How far I have succeeded in my self-imposed task is not 
for me to decide. I shall be only too happy if anything 
I have said should lead other and abler men to grapple 
with the difficulties of the subject. That something is 
wrong is all but universally acknowledged, and the faults 
will not be explained or corrected by one man, be he ever 
so discerning. Great and small may unite to put matters 
on a better footing; let that be the* apology for the 
appearance of this volume, with all its defects. This is 
all the apology I feel it necessary to make, and it is all 
that "honest men and true" will demand of me. 
I would not have it understood that the "Derri College" 
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is deficient more than others. So fer is such from being 
the case, that I believe it is excelled by none, if equalled 
by any, in the ministerial education which it affords, and 
the peculiar advantages which it presents to those who 
wish honestly and thoroughly to prepare themselves for 
the all-important work of the Christian ministry. If the 
next few years witness as great improvements as have 
taken place since the present reign began, my Alma Mater 
will be swiftlty ending to the goal of perfection: the per- 
fection I mean, which is attainable oy any human institu- 
tion. The management of our colleges is, to a great extent, 
in the hands] of our churches — a fact the churches would 
do well to remember — and neither committees nor professors 
have it in their power, to place theological seminaries in 
a position far in advance of the sentiments and intelligence 
of the denomination. Many of the improvements made by 
those who have the welfare of the students at heart, are 
effected rather in spite of opposition than by means of 
help from those without. 

With respect to the preaching of the students whilst 
at college, and their settlement in the ministry, much 
might be said, and, I think, much has yet to be done. 
On the whole we may set it down as a rule, that men, 
sooner or later, attain that position which their qualifica- 
tions entitle them to hold; but this rule has many 
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exceptions. So long as popular feeling, and the judgment 
of the comparatively ignorant have so much to do with 
the settlement of the minister, we shall he strongly tempted 
to preach to please, rather than to profit, and there will 
he great danger of descending to " stage tricks," and 
"clap-trap;" to turn the pulpit into a stage, and the 
Temple of God into a play-house. 

There is, however, a Guiding Spirit and a Helping Hand, 
so that, looking Godwards, and working in the vineyard of 
the Redeemer, every earnest, faithful worker will receive 
his reward: a reward which must ever result more from 
a consciousness of an honest purpose and the presence 
of a smiling God, than from any applause or emolument that 
men can heap upon us. 

August, 1863. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

" The lapse of time and rivers is the same, 

Both speed their journey with a restless stream ; 

The silent pace with which they steal away 

No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade to stay ; 

Alike irrevocable both when past, 

And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 

Though each resemble each in every part, 

A difference strikes at length the musing heart, 

Streams never flow in vain ; where streams abound, 

How laughs the land with various plenty crowned ! 

But time, that should enrich the nobler mind, 

Neglected, leaves a dreary waste behind." 

Cwivper. 

Do you ever compare the sunset of the past with what you 
hope will be the future's sunrising ? Can you look back 
with as much satisfaction as you have of hope when 
picturing the future ? Oh ! how different are the reverse 
sides of that double picture, the picture of the past and the 
future, that irrevocable past, which fact and experience have 
executed, compared with the bright future which fancy 
paints. Turn back the pages of life's YustoTrj,^^ «c&^nk&.«> 
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and though you may not find the employment so satisfactory 
as could be wished, yet it will be — or may be — in the 
highest sense, salutary. But, I beg pardon, reader. ; do not 
imagine I am about to moralize in sounding phrase ; such is 
not my intention, but simply to give to the public— which I 
only hope will be as grateful as it ought to be — a short 
account of some of the incidents in a life, neither very 
startling on the one hand, or, on the other, let me hope, 
quite devoid of interest. 

" To be or not to be, that is the question," asked in a 
thousand forms, and under "circumstances exceedingly 
varied. There are at this very instant, numbers of anxious 
mothers looking into the faces of their little ones, and 
fancying they discover in those faces — all perhaps, very 
much alike, for babies to the uninterested stranger do look 
much alike — traces of strength and signs of greatness, which, 
one day, are to rule and astonish the world. Fancy 
takes a long leap into the future. One anxious parent, fond 
of art, would fain see in her son the rival of great painters, 
or sculptors ; another, partial to poetry, sees in her offspring 
one who is, as yet, a "mute inglorious Milton •" another, fond 
of oratory, may imagine her son being in the future a worthy 
follower of Demosthenes, Cicero, Spurgeon, or— we beg his 
lordship's pardon — the Bishop of Oxford. Few of the 
hopes of fond mothers are realised, yet the fancy of the 
parent is not always without its influence upon the future 
destiny of the child, especially if that hopeful fancy touches 
some chord of desire in the heart of her son. Fond 
predictions are often hurtful, but they may be advantageous 
when they are in harmony with modest pretensions and 
reasonable hopes. The danger is, that such predictions 
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should be altogether unreasonable and so injurious to him 
who is the subject of them. A youth, we will say, writes 
maudlin verses under the patronage of the muse who is 

" Patron of all those luckless brains, 

That, to the wrong side leaning, 
Indite mnch matter with much pains, 

And little or no meaning — ." 

Now it is very unfortunate for such an one to labour under 
the erroneous impression that he is a " born poet," for a 
thankless public will vote him more like a " born fool." We 
may rest assured that the last place to which we can safely 
go for a correct verdict of our " status quo " as to mental 
power or general worth, is the home circle. Fathers, 
mothers, maiden aunts, and fond sisters, are not the persons 
to whom we should apply if we are desirous of calculating v 
whereabouts we are in the opinion of the world at large, or 
that small section of it which, rightly or wrongly, assumes 
to itself the right of settling men in their right places, and 
awarding to the many anxious aspirants after fame their 
proper merits. It is my intention in the following pages 
to describe — as well as my descriptive powers enable me to 
do — the course through which a young man must ordinarily 
pass in fighting his way from a secular calling to the 
pulpit of the Congregationalist Body. I say ordinarily pass, 
for many find a very easy, if not a royal road to the rostrum, 
by dispensing with any sort of Collegiate training whatso- 
ever, and so going by one stride "from the world to the 
pulpit." Nor must we forget that many of the most 
influential men in our denomination seriously call into 
question the expediency of affording to the ministry of the 
present day, the advantages— or, as they ^o\i\& sa^'Safe 
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disadvantages — of a college education. u Look at some ef 
our most useful and eminent men in both denominations ! 
Are they not self-made men, occupying an important sphere, 
without any collegiate training whatsoever ?" True, we 
would reply, there are such, but a very short sum in addition 
would add them up, whilst the number of the comparatively 
useless, who have had no preparatory training, we may call 
legion ! Many men of good common sense err, very 
seriously, in endeavouring to make exceptional cases the 
basis of a rule. We would remind such, moreover, that it is 
one thing to please a not very critical or intelligent audience 
for a short time, and another to stand the wear and tear of 
brain work, which falls to the lot of the religious teachers of 
this age. How often have congregations been taken by 
storm in the case of some young flash orator -who has for a 
while captivated them, but soon loses all his power to charm. 
They have admired the rocket bursting in variegated colours 
before their wondering and enchanted vision, but alas, 
alas ! afterwards it is only the descent of the stick. Popular 
preaching is now the rage, and it seems next to impossible 
in these days to fix the attention, whilst attempting that 
quiet earnest Christian teaching which, after all, is the 
power of the pulpit. For our part, though we think that 
the colleges are far from being what could be desired — 
which is only another way of saying they are human 
institutions — yet we should be sorry to find that in this day 
of progress in every branch of learning, the education of 
the ministry was neglected. Ministers must be in the 
vanguard of the intellectual movements, or the pulpit — 
already waning in the opinion of some — will cease to be 
a power in the land. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE RETROSPECT. 

" There is a history in all men's lives." 

Sliakspere. 

In the year of our Lord, 18 — , a young man was thinking 
over his past life. He had often enough wasted time in 
bright anticipations, which were doomed to disappointment, 
and so, at last, dwelt in serious contemplation on what had 
taken place, instead of painting fancy pictures of a glowing 
future. The retrospect was not without its good effects, yet 
it was not over pleasant. Few men can recur with 
unmingled satisfaction to the past, and certainly I could not. 
It requires no little determination and patience to drag up 
the memories of a past life from their grave, and sit a stern 
judge upon our conduct. I endeavoured to be faithful with 
my own memory, but the task was by no means either 
easy or pleasant, the more so, seeing I was obliged to admit, 
even before this prejudiced tribunal, that my past life , had 
not been so profitable as it might have been. This retrospec- 
tive view was taken in a schoolroom in which it was my 
daily task u to teach the young idea how to shoot. ,, The 
urchins who received the benefit of my instructions, had 
been dismissed, nothing loath, and I remained the sole 
tenant, with the exception of a few solitary spiders that 
would persist in spinning their webs in the several corners 
of the room. Teaching did not seem to be my forte, though 
I had not given it a very long or persevering trial, so I may 
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have formed the decision rather prematurely ; anyhow, I 
decided to leave my present calling, and seek one more 
congenial to my tastes, if not hetter suited to my capacities. 
I determined, if possible, to become a minister. It is far 
easier, however, to make such a determination, than to 
carry it out into practice. So I found it. Who would lend 
me a helping hand ? What college would undertake the 
task of developing my dormant capabilities ? As yet, I was 
known to very few, and the prayer of a good man after one 
of my weak endeavours, — 

" Lord keep him little and unknown, 
Prized and loved by Thee alone, 

seemed likely to be answered in a manner not very flattering 
to my vanity. 

There was a difliculty in my way which resulted from a 
change of view. The religious body with which I had been 
connected for some years, did not seem to offer the advan- 
tages which I desired to secure, and in some points of 
doctrine and discipline, was not in accordance with my 
present opinions and beliefs. The Congregationalist de- 
nomination seemed on the whole to present the most 
promising advantages, and appeared most in accordance 
with what, I flattered myself, were my sentiments. To 
Congregationalism, therefore, I turned my attention. But 
how was I to obtain admission into one of the colleges 
belonging to the Independents? This difficulty. seemed 
then all but overcoming, though I have since learnt that it 
is easier to get into those colleges from the world, than 
from them into a promising pulpit. To my inexperienced 
eyes, a college seemed an institution offering many advan- 
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tages, if one could get in, but having a well guarded 
entrance through which it was not easy to pass. In face of 
the many difficulties which now seemed to start up in strong 
array, I was almost tempted to give up my half-formed 
determination in despair, when suddenly an incident, which 
had occurred some considerable time before, presented itself 
to my recollection. Whilst residing near the sea coast, I 
one day found my way into the midst of a company which 
had assembled to celebrate the anniversary of a small 
Independent Chapel in that district. Having held forth 
to the edification of a congregation belonging to the 
same town, I was known by some present, and by one of 
the most officious amongst them introduced to the minister, 
who invited me to take part in the public meeting which 
followed. My speech pleased the minister, who gave me an 
invitation to call upon him, which I accepted, and something 
like an intimacy sprang up between us. To this gentleman 
I applied by letter in the present difficulty, explaining my 
desire, and the obstacles which stood in the way of its 
fulfilment. He promptly and kindly replied, offering to me 
every necessary information and instruction at his command. 
I finally resolved to quit the place in which I then resided, 
and proceed to the town where my rev. friend pursued his 
ministerial labours. Now came the adieu! There is always 
some tinge of sadness or regret in leaving any calling, 
though that calling in itself may not seem the most 
desirable in the world. Have you ever, reader, started life 
anew, trying to bury old habits and associations without 
grieving by the grave side of your " dead past " ? If so, 
you know how hard a task it is to dig up all by the roots, 
as it were, and start afresh on the race-course of life. In 
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commencing a new course, there must always be at least a 
tacit admission that the past has been a failure, and we 
none of us like to admit that, even to ourselves. We are 
entering a fresh school, moreover, and must be content for 
a while to take our seat on the lowest form, and this is not 
flattering to one's self-complacency. We may even echo 
the sentiment of Tennyson and say : — 

" I hold it truth with him who sings, 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things." 

And yet it is not pleasant to gaze upon the shrunken 
corpse of a past self, let the new life be ever so likely to 
lead to ultimate success. It is human to blunder, but it is 
equally human to feel annoyed when convinced of our error. 
That man must be enviable who can turn his old picture 
from the wall, and say, as he gazes upon it, very good, let 
the future be but a repetition of the past, and I am content. 
I was leaving a calling which I had never really liked, 
and was about to enter upon one far more in accordance 
with my predilections, yet past recollections arose like a dark 
shadow upon the sky over head, and a sigh over the grave 
of my old self — mingled with the salutations with which I 
greeted new duties, and welcomed brighter anticipations. 



CHAPTER III. 



PROSPECTIVE. 



" Si notre condition etoit veritablements 

Heureuse, il ne nous fandroit pas, 

Divertir d'y penser pour nous rendre heureux." 

Pascal. 

Happiness is in a great measure a thing of expectation. 
In fact, the author of the Christian religion, has shewn us 
how we must " walk by faith, and not by sight." We turn 
but too readily from present good to pleasing anticipations of 
future enjoyment, thus seeming to illustrate the poet's 
meaning when he said 

*' Man never is but always to be blessed." 

How dotingly we dwell upon any object the attainment of 
which is considered desirable. We console ourselves for 
past disappointment, by feasting in fancy, upon some 
cherished hope. I remember when being whirled along to 
the place which was now to know me for a short time, how 
" bright fancies " were conjured up, one by one, till I figured 
prominently in scenes which probably never will exist 
save in imagination. I looked forward to the time when 
listening hundreds would flock to my ministry, and when 
the religious world would echo and re-echo the praises 
of the young minister. What if these hopes have not 
been realized, am I alone in this respect? Thousands 
hope to be great, very few really become so. Ask the 
briefless barrister whether he did not once finite ^ iw. 
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imagination, very differently from the jaded and dis- 
appointed man which he has become? Ask the curate, 
" passing rich on forty pounds a year," whether he has 
not indulged in day dreams, in which a bishop's mitre, 
or at least a rich living, was prominent? Ask the 
struggling surgeon, with little practice, and that little 
undertaken "as much for love as money," whether he 
has not, in times gone by, pictured himself rising in 
his profession, with patients, diplomas, and money furnished 
ad libitum ? Nor is disappointment of this kind confined 
to those who have failed. The success of fortune's favourites 
in very few cases at all approaches the hopes and wishes 
in which these seeming winners in the race of life have 
indulged. So we may at any rate console ourselves with 
the reflection that we are not alone in being disappointed 
of the realization of some of our most deeply cherished 
expectations. 

The pleasing dreams with which I beguiled my waking 
hours were, now and then, rather uncomfortably disturbed 
by an opposite fancy. " Suppose, I would say to myself, 
the Committee of the Derri College should fail to appreciate 
my merits, how shall I be able to face my friends, or recover 
from such a blow?" This, by no means consoling sup- 
position, was not dwelt upon at any length, for I determined 
to let time, and Providence decide my fate. Meanwhile I 
was a subject of special interest to the "Church and 
Congregation," which assembled under the ministry of 
my friend. The chapel was a pretty Gothic building, 
of a style lately become common, and formed one of the 
principal ornaments of the town, though truth compels 
me to add, the place had very few public buildings of 
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any note. The rolling sea was the principal attraction, 
and is, most likely, to the present day. The town is 
very busy during the summer months, but throughout 
the remainder of the year is about as dull as it is 
possible for any town to be. The people were all 
alive whilst money was to be made, but when the visitors had 
departed all became dull and uninteresting. It always seems 
to me that the summer resorts are about the most unpleasant 
and unpromising places possible, for the regular inhabitants. 
For one part of the year there is not room to stir, while 
during the winter you may shout in vain for company. 
Such places, moreover, are not desirable spheres of labour 
for Christian ministers, but are amongst the most barren 
corners of the "Lord's vineyard." Ministers must have 
a large amount of patience and zeal to enable them to 
succeed well in an English watering place. The dis- 
advantages alluded to, in great measure account for the 
small portion of success which appeared to attend the 
labours of my friend; another drawback, was the utter 
absence of that respectable and intelligent middle class 
element, which forms the back-bone of Dissent in every 
place, and without which few "causes" seem to prosper. 
A short description of a few of the leading members will 
suffice to show the reader the sort of material of which- 
the flock was composed. I may remark, in passing, that 
some of the "hearers" were of a better sort than those 
whose portraits we propose to sketch. Deacon Spruce, 
or begging that gentleman's pardon, Mr. Deacon Spruce, 
was a person who, if purchased at his own valuation, 
would prove a "dear bargain." He had formerly been 
a deacon of a large church, and the said church was 
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constantly referred to as the only standard of the right 

and proper. It was ever and anon, " Well, at M , we 

did so and so," which he considered quite answer enough, 
and argument sufficiently convincing to overcome all op- 
position. He had very few ideas of his own, and did not 
trade very largely in those of other people. Mr. Spruce 
was always neatly dressed in black, with white cravat 
and coloured spectacles, and was more imposing to look 
at than he was intelligent or agreeable to listen to. His 
greatest wealth seemed to be "his stock of conceit," which 
was visible to every one ; as to worldly goods he was 
poor enough, and did not appear to me to be "rich in 
faith." Let us hope that Mr. Deacon Spruce is not a 
fair specimen of men holding his office, amongst the 
various congregations of the land. Mr. Deacon Mellow 
had some points in common with his brother in office, but 
was on the whole a much superior man. He had by his 
industry very materially improved his worldly status, and 
was in no danger of forgetting that circumstance. Like 
too many of the same class, he could and would only 
look one way. Every other was the wrong road, and sure 
to lead to destruction. If the pastor and church did not 
follow out his suggestions all he could say was, " So much 
the worse for them." Honest in the main, that honesty 
was weakened by his never-ending and never-varying 
lectures on what must be done, with constant hits at the 
many sins of omission and commission of which the pastor 
and flock were severally and unitedly guilty. Mr. Deacon 
Mellow was a staunch advocate of the "Teetotal Movement," 
and could not see for his part how Christian men dared 
to stand aloof from this panacea of the drunkard's woe. 
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His minister was not a teetotaler ; here then was a ground 
of complaint, and many were the murmurings which the 
good deacon made on the inconsistency of their pastor's 
inconsistency in countenancing that vice which ruins so 
many thousands every year. I must do the deacon justice 
and say that, although himself a strict "abstainer from 
all intoxicating beverages whatsoever/ 1 he did not make 
it appear that ministers who did not embrace his views 
were on that account unfitted for their office — a position 
taken up by some in the present day — yet, doubtless, 
there would have been more cordiality been him and his 
pastor, had they been at one on this subject. Mr. Deacon 
Mellow and family were musical in their tastes, being 
principal members of the chapel choir, and many were the 
" practices" held in his kitchen for the purpose of improving 
the singing. He, no doubt, thought these practices 
simply proved the desire of the young people to sing, but 
a closer and less prejudiced observer might have discovered 
that the good deacon's daughters, with certain lady-friends 
of theirs, had something to do with the success of those 
musical gatherings. On the whole we may say of this 
gentleman that his honesty and singleness of purpose 
did much to counteract the influence of other qualities 
which were less estimable. 

Like all watering places N abounded in Schools. 

One of these academies was conducted by Mr. Earnshaw, 
M.R.C.P. The public, according to report, was consider- 
ably staggered by the four formidable looking letters which 
this gentleman appended to his name, and viewed Mr. 
Earnshaw as a prodigy of learning. The minister had 
only two letters as his literary title, and what chance has 
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B.A., or M. A., by the side of M.R.C.P. The schoolmaster, 
by the general public, was regarded as a man more learned 
than the minister, though it did not appear he was 
benefitted in a pecuniary sense by the estimation in 
which he was held. Perhaps the parents of the rising 
generation were terrified, lest their offspring should be 
overwhelmed and stupified in the presence of so much 
learning. Be that as it may, Mr. Earnshaw's Academy 
was more select than numerous. The gentleman in question 
was highly respectable in appearance, and lived in one of 
the most genteel quarters of the town. He looked half 
doctor, half parson, and sat in chapel as though he thought 
the preacher should mind what he was about, for one in 
the congregation, at least, knew a good sermon when he 
heard it, and visited with his critical displeasure any one who 
ventured to deal in platitudes before him. No one, how- 
ever, seemed much impressed with Mr. E.'s greatness. 
He might, perhaps, be one of those great spirits born before 
their time, and consequently ill-appreciated by his neigh- 
bours. There was nothing bad about this gentleman, and, 
perhaps, nothing very good. He appeared to me one of 
those negative characters, who are nowhere in this intensively 
positive and go-a-head age. Mr. E. and l^is family were 
punctual and regular in their attendance upon the various 
services of the chapel, and were, I believe, sincerely attached 
to religion, though they failed to learn that " godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having the promise of the 
life that now is as well as of that which is to come." 

I do not wish the reader to infer that the foregoing are 
fair and average specimens of the leading members of 
our Congregational churches everywhere. They are not. 
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But I did think then, and think yet, that the Rev. Mr. B. 
had no very enviable position as the pastor of a people 
amongst whom such men could obtain foremost rank. 

This period of my life was not interesting even to myself. 
The position of a young man who is thinking of entering 
College, is rather anomalous. My spare moments were in 
great measure taken up by the study of the various characters 
with which I came into contact. But the people of the 
town partook of the sameness of the ocean, without its 
grandeur. I was constantly thrown back on my own 
resources, and as those resources were not very plentiful, 
I was rather impatient, and looked forward with anxious 
expectation to the time when more active duties would 
fall to my lot. One thought would come to me o'er and 
o'er, " What if the Committee of the Derri College should 
fail to appreciate my merits, and refuse to admit me ?" In 
vain I strove to drive the fear away ; it would come back 
again with redoubled force, marring my wakeful, and 
disturbing my sleeping hours. Whenever I mentioned 
this source of disquiet to my pastor he urged me to dismiss 
it as unworthy of my prospects ; indeed, the Rev. Mr. Brown 
had no doubts concerning my ultimate success. So I 
dabbled in classics, mathematics, and theology, assisted at 
the services, and made myself generally useful. 

MY MINISTER. 

I must endeavour to give the reader some idea of Ci my 
minister." The Rev. Horatio Brown, B.A., was by no 
means a common character ; possessed of more than an 
ordinary share of ability, but lacking the steady perseverance 
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which is indispensable to secure success in any calling*. 
He was gentlemanly in his manners, and had an appearance 
decidedly in his favour, and not destitute of scholarship. 
His preaching was marked by the absence of any very 
definite object. He seemed to be groping his way in an 
atmosphere of mist, so that whilst individual thoughts 
were good, his sermons, as a whole, failed to tell, as they 
were without "point." Mr. Brown could speak at a 
moment's notice, and the fact of his being so ready prevented 
him from making a careful preparation which would have 
made his speeches more creditable to himself, and more 
profitable to his audience. 

Our intercourse was pleasant, and his society was the 

most pleasing feature in my residence at N . True, we 

did not always employ the time so profitably as we might 
have done. Our conversation was far too general to be of 
essential service to me; but though not very useful the 
talk was agreeable, and served to pass away, if it did not 
improve the time. My reverend friend, who as yet had 
not done anything remarkable, was in the habit of graphically 
expatiating upon what he was going to do. His life 
might have been conjugated in the imperfect tense. What 
he was going to do was something astonishing, and, if 
carried out, would take the world by storm. There was 
the same want of clearness in his plans as to his future 
career, as there was in the plan of his sermons. One thing 
seemed evident — everything was to be on a large scale. He 
had one clear idea, and that was to commence a school, 
a task for which he was by no means unfitted. How 
the Academy was to be started, and on what principles 
he intended to conduct it, never was made clear to my mind. 
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I could understand the charge was to be high, as of course 
such an establishment as that the Rev. Horatio had in 
contemplation could not be supported on the paltry sums 
usually considered by parents as sufficient for the education 
of their children ; and then, as the training was to be first 
class, of course the price must be in proportion, for who 
will believe anything superior for which they have not to 
pay a high price. I had not much faith in the success of 
this scheme, not because I questioned my friend's ability 
to carry it out, but feared he had not the patient perseverance 
necessary for the establishment of a first class school. A 
good school, like a good business, takes some years to 
establish, and the Rev. Horatio Brown was one of those 
who want to sow the seed and reap the harvest in the 
same season. 

THE CHURCH MEETING. 

A church meeting in a quiet country town, where the 
members are few and the subjects under discussion pro- 
portionately scanty, is an affair of considerable interest. 
A church meeting was now to be convened "for the purpose 
of taking into consideration whether or not Mr. Davies 
was a fit and proper candidate for recommendation 
to the Committee of the Derri College." As president 
of this meeting, the Rev. Horatio startled his flock by the 
unusual display of determination and energy which he 
manifested. Some of the members were disposed to be a 
little awkward, but finally my friend bore down all opposition 
with consummate bravery. He attacked those who ventured 
upon a respectful remonstrance, and declared he would 
recommend me to college on his own responsibility, if the 
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church shewed any signs of disapproval. Mr. A. ventured 
to remark that, although he had nothing to say against their 
young "friend Mr. Davies," yet he thought they knew scarcely 
sufficient of his character and capabilities to warrant them 
in complying with the wishes of their pastor. This observa- 
tion was quite just, but notwithstanding roused the ire 
of the Rev. Horatio, who frowned upon the speaker with 
the utmost severity. As it was so evident that their pastor 
had set his heart upon recommending me, and as the 
members of the church were favourably disposed towards me, 
as far as their knowledge went, it was finally resolved, 

" That in the opinion of the congregational church at N 

Mr. Davies is considered a fit and proper person to be 
recommended to the Committee of the Derri College as a 
candidate for the Christian ministry, and further, that 
the Rev. Horatio Brown, B.A., the pastor, should be 
empowered to take the necessary steps to make this 
decision known to the Committee of the said College." 
Thus ended the church meeting. Though there was but 
little said in the meeting itself, the matter was talked of 
for some considerable time, and I was more a person of 
interest in the estimation of my friend's flock, from this 
time forward. 

THE REV. HORATIO BROWN'S OTHER PROTEGE. 

The Rev. Horatio Brown had taken another young man 
by the hand, who merits a description. Mr. Rant was a 
member of Mr. B.'s church, or, probably, he would never 
have been requested to put himself under his instruction, for 
they had nothing in common. You might travel far and not 
meet Mr. Rant's second. He certainly was no common 
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man, and carried on after a fashion peculiarly his own. His 
energy was immense. There never existed anywhere a 
young" man who displayed more earnestness in what he 
undertook. In oratory, the good people who admired him 
thought Mr. R. quite a Boanerges; he certainly made 
noise enough, and if sound constitutes eloquence, then the 
speaking powers of Mr. R. were of the very first order. 
Fortunately, he was a total abstainer — I say fortunately— 
for in his case, strong drink would have been exceedingly 
dangerous. Not content with merely practising teetotalism, 
Mr. R. advocated the claims of total abstinence. If I had 
not felt quite sure he was sober, I should, when hearing 
him for the first time, have imagined he was a drunken 
man, set up by some thoughtless wags to make a fool of 
himself for the amusement of the public. Mr. Rant was 
by no means without ability of a certain — or rather an 
uncertain — kind, but anything wearing even the semblance 
of study was to him a great weariness to the flesh. He 
was not learned, and unless a positive miracle be wrought 
upon him, never will be. " Rant," I said to him one day, 
" Are you not favourable to books and study ?" " Books 
and study? Of course I am! What in the world makes 
you ask such a question ?" "Oh! nothing particular, only 
just now you seem to have no great taste for either ? How 
do you expect to get on at college ?" " College ! college ! 
oh! I do not intend going to college; why should I shut 
myself up four or five years in a college ? What good do von 
think it would do me ?" " Well, my dear fellow, not much, 
certainly, if you carry on in college as you do now, but 
you might receive benefit from a collegiate education, as 
well as any other man ? But do you mean to tell me it is 
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your intention to enter the ministry with no better training 
than that you are now undergoing ?" " Yes! Why not?" 
" Why not, indeed ! If you cannot see anything objectionable 
in such a course, I am afraid nothing that I can say will 
convince you !" " Well ! well ! Davies, I do most certainly 
intend getting into the ministry if I can without wasting 
half a lifetime in college. You must take your course, and 
I mine. We need not fall out on the matter, so let us change 
the subject!" "Agreed, I am far from wishing to pick a 
quarrel with you, and, as you say, we must each take our own 
course; but I do most sincerely wish you saw differently." 
Mr. Rant was in the habit of holding forth on the Sabbath 
day, to small audiences assembled at the country villages 

around N . On one occasion, I happened to be in the 

neighbourhood where he was preaching, and determined to 
call for him, so that we might walk home together. I 
thought to enter the chapel quietly and unperceived, but if 
I could have foreseen what effect my appearance would 
produce, I certainly should not have made an addition to 
Mr. Rant's congregation. The youthful and energetic 
divine was in the midst of a very impassioned address, but 
when my shadow for a moment darkened the doorway, his 
eloquence came to a sudden stop. As I approached the 
chapel, and whilst remaining for a few seconds outside of 
the building, I heard Mr. R. was dealing most harshly, 
both with impenitent sinners and the letter h. Peeping 
through the doorway, I saw his face was crimson with heat 
and excitement; his hands were thrown about wildly in all 
directions, to the imminent peril of the candles which lighted 
the pulpit. I not only saw, but heard proofs of his extraor- 
dinarv character as a preacher. His voice made the rafters 
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ring" again. He poured forth his words with the greatest 
readiness, and might have been racing time, so voluble was 
his utterance. Lindley Murray's ghost, if near, must have 
iairly writhed again in very agony over the havoc which 
the orator made with his mother tongue. But, as I said 
before, when I entered, Mr. Rant suddenly paused, and for 
a time I was afraid he would break down and call upon me 
to conclude his unfinished discourse, and I had no wish to 
perorate one of my friend's orations. Perhaps it was a 
mercy I entered when I did, for who can tell whether Mr. • 
Rant might not have broken a blood vessel, and so 
prematurely closed his usefulness. The preacher was not 
long, however, before he, in a great measure, recovered from 
the shock which my appearance had given him, and con- 
cluded his sermon with great fluency. After the service, 
the minister and myself went with one of the cottagers to 
supper. I should have preferred going home at once, but 
it was not to be expected that Mr. Rant could walk home 
supperless after such an amount of exertion as a service 
entailed upon him. We retired, therefore, to supper, and 
whilst Mr. R. was " renewing the inner man," the simple 
host and hostess praised his sermon, and expressed a wish 
soon to have the pleasure of hearing him again. On our 
way home, I had to listen to a second sermon, my 
unlooked for appearance being the subject of the discourse, 
but, on assuring my friend he had considerably astonished 
me with his oratory — which was certainly true — and 
acquitted himself to the evident satisfaction of his audience, 
we walked homewards together on the most amicable terms. 
I regret to say that the Mondays of Mr. Rant were not 
spent so religiously as the Sabbath, and the remainder of 
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the week fared little better at his hands. A young milliner 
engrossed much of his time and attention, and seeing the 
frequency of the interviews between the young divine and 
the young milliner, the latter must have had a considerable 
share in the preparation of the former for the ministry. 
How far such preparation is efficient or desirable, it is not 
for the writer to say. My friend's education was soon after 
finished at the hymenial altar, the milliner and divine 
having mutually agreed that " It is not good for man to live 
alone." Mr. Rant never studied the classics to any great 
extent — in fact, as we have hinted, hard study formed no 
part of his life's plan— he never advanced much beyond the 
declensions and conjugations, and, if report speaks correctly, 
made some startling additions to the Greek and Latin 
grammar. Mathematics did not fare much better. Euclid 
would have been sorely puzzled to recognize some of his own 
propositions, whilst algebraic and arithmetical problems 
were worked in a manner which spoke more for the 
student's originality than mathematical skill. But Mr. 
Rant's great point was skeletons — do not be alarmed, 
reader, I do not refer to the framework of the once living 
bodies, either of departed villany or greatness, but to out- 
lines of sermons. Scarcely a day passed without several 
skeletons being added to his body of divinity. They were 
equally marvellous, whether we consider their number or 
shape. My friend was very fertile — if not happy — in sub- 
divisions and quotations of texts of Scripture. These 
skeletons, allowing a few moments here and there for 
original exegesis and startling appeals, were quite sufficient 
to serve the purpose of the young minister, who scorned the 
drudgery of writing sermons in full. Mr. Rant bought 
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Bunyan's works, and professed a great admiration for the 
Bedford dreamer, and when he was pressed for time, the 
racy puritan provided him with thoughts. We have 
journeyed different ways. Mr. R. became the minister of a 
chapel in a small town, where, according to the opinion of 
some, he did wonders. 

And now the time came which was to witness my 

departure from N . A summons was sent requesting 

my attendance on a certain day to answer in person certain 
questions which cannot very conveniently be answered on 
paper. So I bade my pastor and friends adieu, and took a 

ticket for L . My interview with the principal, and 

examination before the Committee of the Derri College, I 
reserve for another chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE COLLEGE COMMITTEE. 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune, 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life , 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries." 

It would appear as though the tide to which our great 
dramatist alludes, were taken by very few. We judge of 
success too often by a false standard. A successful life is 
only to be judged by our hidden history, and in the light of 
the end. The period in my life seemed now to have 
arrived which was either to witness a beginning of a more 
prosperous and a more useful career, or a rapid downward 
course to the very depths of failure. 

Conversation between my first and second self, whilst on 
the way to the Derri College. „ 

Self, No. 1. Now Davies! Now is your time, pluck up 
courage and take this Committee by storm. It will not do 
to fail this time. 

Self, No. 2. Well, it is all very fine your talking in that 
fashion, but committees are not so easy to get over, and I 
do not half like the task before me. How nice I shall look 
if they send me about my business; going home like a 
whipped cur with its tail between its legs. Ah, well! I 
must take my chance with the rest, I suppose. 

Self, No. 1. Now you must really keep up your courage. 
Besides, if providence has directed your steps thus far, you 
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will be guided safely through. Never anticipate failure ; it 
is not good for the spirits. 

Self, No. 2. Yes ! I try to talk to myself in that fashion, 
but the weakness of the flesh is too much for me. What a 
battle life is, to be sure ! Fighting continually ; you have 
no sooner knocked down one enemy, than up jumps another, 
ready to struggle with one for right of way. 

Self, No. 1. , Now look back, and let the daylight of 
your past history shed its rays over your future path. You 
know very well that the Divine Being has been very good 
to you in days gone by, and what He has been He will be, 
and what He has performed He will continue, till your life's 
sun set in conquest and triumph. 

Self, No. 2. Well ! well ! all this is true enough, but it 
would be very hard to have to begin again. It has not 
been an easy task to make this start ; it is time now I was 
doing something more than " Starting in life." Night will 
come before my day's work is half done. 

Self, No. 1. You are forgetting that God requires not 
our work but for ourselves. What we do is valuable in His 
sight only so far as it enables us to become what he would 
have us be. 

Self, No. 2. True ! true ! but there is a work for us to 
do, having reference to others as well as to ourselves. What 
is the ministry for, if it is not designed to do good to our 
fellow men ? 

Self, No. 1. Still, remember, that any little good we do 
is made to minister to the happiness we feel. 

" faithless, unbelieving heart, 

So slow to trust that tend'rest friend, 

Who, aye, will needful strength impart, 
Who, loving, loves unto the end ! 
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No longer doubt, nor fear, nor grieve, 
Nor on uncertain evils dwell ; 

Past, present, future, calmly leave 
To him who will do all things well. 



»» 



This talk between my two selves, was brought to a close, 
for the present, by the stopping of the train. The station 
appeared all bustle and confusion — as railway stations 
usually do. Porters shouted — women shrieked — babies cried 
— old travellers looked cool — young travellers looked 
frightened — cabmen threatened your person, and were ready 
to swear that the jaded hacks they drove were miracles as to 
speed, and would take you anywhere in no time. 

Cabman, Cab, sir ! cab ! Take you anywhere. 

Davies. But I do not want to go anywhere ! Do you 
know where the Derri College is ? 

Cabman. Yes, sir ! Take you there, sir ? Any luggage, 
sir? 

Dames. Wait, friend ! What will you drive me to the 
Derri College for ? What's your fare ? 

Cabman. Take you for four and six, sir. 

Dames. No, you won't. 

Cabman. Take you for four shillings, sir. 

Dames. Thank you ! 

Cabman. Take you for three and six, sir. Come, it is 
very low at three and six, sir. 

Davies, very deliberately. You will not take me at all ! 
Why do you not say what you mean at first ? 

Various cabmen (who have gathered round), " I'll take 
you, sir !" " 111 take you, sir !" " Here you are, sir !" Take 
you cheao. sir !" 

Senior cabman, who had been looking on quietly. " I'll 
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take you to the Derri College for three shillings, sir. I 
know where you want to go." 

Davies. Come on, then. Now remember I am in no 
great hurry. So you need neither break your own neck, nor 
your horse's knees ! 

Cabby. All right, sir ! Jump in, sir, please. 

Cabmen, (to each other), "Queer chap that!" /'Aye, he 
sold him yonder, green as he thought him." " Serve him 
right. Jim's always trying to take in them college chaps." 
" Well, they are most of them green enough, but I guess yon 
young'n's been to London." 

The cabman — as is the custom of the men of his profession 
— drove me through various back lanes, taking what he 
would probably have called "the short cut" to the Derri 

College. L is no charming town, even when one drives 

along its principal streets, but the "short cuts" are some- 
thing dreadful both to the sense of sight and smell. Away 
we went, passing very dirty houses and very dirty people, 
and offended with sounds and sights of anything but a 
pleasing kind. At length we emerged from the back streets, 
and I was driven along a road which was a decided improve- 
ment on any we had left, and before long the college came 
in sight. The Derri College is a handsome building, 
comparatively new, and of very attractive exterior. It is 
surrounded by grounds of considerable extent, and the main 
entrance is graced by a pretty — though very small — porter's 
lodge. The building forms three sides of a quadrangle, the 
material being stone and white brick. There is a graceful 
tower rising from the centre of the front part of the building 
immediately over the main entrance, and the hall which is 
under the tower is spacious, lofty, and of good design. 
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On one side of the entrance hall is the library, and on the 
other, the dining room, which are the best rooms of the 
college. At opposite angles are the houses of the two 
resident professors. All the principal rooms of the building 
are in the second story; the lower pact consisting of 
kitchens, outhouses, and corridors. On the whole, the 
Derri College is one of the greatest ornaments of the 
denomination, and I trust we may say one of its most 
useful and nourishing institutions. As my cab drove up to 
the lodge, the porter made his appearance, and after having 
dismissed the cabman, I was ushered into the matron's 
room. The students were assembled in the dining room, it 
being the hour of evening prayers, after which supper is 
disposed of. The matron entered into a conversation, and 
assumed an air of patronage which half-amused whilst it 
half-offended me. 

Matron. I presume, Mr. Davies, you are rather tired 
after your journey. 

Davies. Well, yes ! rather, madam, thank you. 

Matron. You' come from N , J believe ? - 

Davies. Yes, ma'am, J do ! 

Matron. Very dull there in the winter, is it not, and 
very cold? 

Davies. It certainly is rather dull, and not like living in 
the tropics. 

Matron. Do you belong to that part of the country ? Are 
you a native of N ? 

Davies. Oh, no! ma'am. 

Matron.^ Oh! Do you think you will like being at 
college? It is a very different life from what you have been 
accustomed to. 
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Dames. I expect to like it very well; though no doubt, 
I shall find the change a little strange at first. 

Matron. Yes, that you will! But perhaps you would 
like a little supper? Have you taken supper? 

Dames. Thank you! No, I have not taken supper. 

Matron rings the bell. A servant enters. " Jane, bring 
Mr. Davies some supper." 

Supper was brought in, and whilst I was discussing the 
viands, one of the senior students entered and joined in the 
conversation. This student, I found, was a great friend of 
the matron's, and a young man who was regarded by her as 
very exemplary. The good lady seemed to imagine that 
she had conferred a lasting obligation upon me by intro- 
ducing me to her u model young man," and handing me over 
to his protection. The " model young man" I did not like 
in the least. I could not be prejudiced against him, as we 
had never met before, but he seemed to me to be wanting in 
that sterling honesty and strong common sense, which we 
are in the habit of regarding as the birthright of all true 
Englishmen. He was too oily — " greasy," as we say; and 
shewed, or professed to shew, for too much friendliness and 
intimacy on so short and slight an acquaintance. By Mr. 
Oily I was introduced to some of the students, but it being 
late when I arrived, I did not see much, either of the 
students or the college, before the following day. 

It was rather late next morning when I awoke, and at 
first I had only a dim recollection of the previous day's 
journey, and could hardly understand my present position. 
Everything which met my eye was strange, and I could hear 
strange voices in the distance. Gradually I awoke to full 
consciousness, and the thought of the ordeal through which 
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I was that day to pass, rendered me nervous and excited. 
Hastening my toilet, and partaking of a hurried and un- 
substantial breakfast, I made my way to the place where 
the Committee were assembled, and was, of course, too early. 
I was shown into a room, rather small, there to wait, with 
what patience I could command, for the expected summons. 
Whilst sitting in solitary gloom, I was joined by a young 
man who was present on a similar errand. This young man 
was a great trial to me, because his case not being clear, 
and the Committee unable at once to trace its mazes, I was 
kept much longer in suspense than I otherwise should have 
been. I almost smile now, though it is not long ago, at the 
recollection of the flurry and very unnecessary excitement 
which disturbed my peace on that memorable day. It is, 
certainly, not a pleasant thing to undergo a moral dissection, 
though not by any means so alarming a process as terrified 
and anxious candidates are apt to imagine. The body 
of men before which I stood trembling, was composed of a 
mixture of ministers and laymen. There were ministers of 
note, and ministers of common place talent and limited 
popularity. There were professional men and cotton lords, 
and fine fellows they were too, taken as a whole, with a 
happy knack of "coming to the point" which many 
ministers would do well to imitate. A few of the ministerial 
members of this august body I will attempt to pourtray. 

OUR COMMITTEE. 

I begin with the chairman. The Dr. was one of the finest 
types of the popular minister we can meet with anywhere. 
He was a true gentleman, of most winning manners and 
excellent address. His voice was sonorous an£ clear, and 
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his delivery easy and graceful. Popularity never sat more 
gracefully on any form than it did on his. As a member of 
the Committee, he was all goodness, and the candidates were 
always glad when he was present as chairman. He was 
too conscientious to give his vote knowingly for a candidate 
whom he thought unworthy, but voting against any one was 
one of the most difficult tasks he had ever to perform. He 
seemed disposed to admit all who applied, and was in favour 
of the students living well and not working too hard. 
His faults only served to relieve a character which otherwise 
would have dazzled the world with its undue brilliancy. 
Had the rest of the Committee been of the same mind with 
the Dr., the candidates might perhaps have been invited to a 
sumptuous luncheon, and whilst discussing the viands, 
would have been asked a few friendly and easy questions, 
the whole to have concluded with some very excellent 
advice given in the best style and temper, in the purest 
English, and in the most gentlemanly manner, concluding 
something after the following fashion: — "My dear young 
friend! It affords me the greatest pleasure to be able to 
say, that the Committee, after having duly examined your 
case, have come to the unanimous decision, that you are a 
most fit and proper person to be admitted to the privileges 
of the institution of which they are the head. I am happy 
in having this pleasant duty to perform. Allow me, at the 
onset, to warn you against the irregular habits some few 
students most unfortunately fall into. Were it not for the 
assurance I feel such warning is unnecessary in the present 
instance, I should say more. As it is, I give you this warning 
more as a matter of form, than because I feel occasion 
calls it forth. I hope, my dear young friend, your life, 
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whilst in the college, will pass pleasantly away, and that in 
the honest and earnest discharge of your duties, as a student, 
you will find the greatest happiness which can fall to our 
lot in this changing and trying world. And, I trust, one 
day, you will become a useful and honoured minister of the 
gospel of Christ." The Dr. was not always chairman de 
facto j though he was ever de jure, and will be, doubtless, 
until he is removed to other and brighter scenes. It would 
be quite possible to write a volume on various members of 
the Committee, but I shall content myself with noticing a 
few of the members who struck me at the time as prominent 
figures in the group. The Rev. L. M. continues to be a 
terror to evil doers, though he is rather niggardly in his 
praises of those that do well. He is from north of the 
Tweed, and has both the faults and excellencies of his 
countrymen. Clear-headed and hard-headed, he takes his 
position, and woe be to the man who seeks to dislodge him 
without being well armed for the attack. This gentleman 
is, according to the ordinary standard, very orthodox, so 
that to the negative theologian, or Neologian, he shows no 
mercy. His best thinkings seem to be the development of 
an attempt at systematic theology, and, I have no doubt, the 
rev. gentleman would be very angry were it hinted to him 
how much he owes to his physical and mental organism for 
his soundness in the faith. This gentleman is not one of 
those who are orthodox because they never think sufficiently 
to be other than orthodox, but his orthodoxy is thought out, 
and he can argue bravely when occasion requires. His is a 
character which must always command respect, if not 
admiration; it is a very honest character, and there is no lack 
of moral courage, but — we beg the gentleman's pardon — but 
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he only seems to look on one side, or on the other side merely 
to detect weak points. No one should deny, that all theo- 
logical doctrine, as it is given forth by man, partakes of the 
individual's own peculiar views who gives it forth. There is 
truth on all sides, every honest man gets a portion of it. 
Even the Rev. F. D. Maurice — of whose views and writings 
the Rev. L. M. has the liveliest horror — has the truth in 
part and teaches truth, though it may be mixed with error. 
The Rev. L. M. was one of the hardest members of the 
Committee to "get over" but not so hard as he seemed. I 
do not know to this day, whether the gentleman in question 
voted for my admission into the college, or against it ; but 
he is troubled with no weakness— if weakness it be — similar 
to that characteristic of the Dr., and if he thought a 
candidate was not eligible, would say so, very plainly and 
decisively, and very much lessen the chance of the objection- 
able youth being admitted. On the whole, such men do 
good service both to the church and to the world, and 
generally manage to make themselves felt as a power, 
wherever providence may place them. 

The Rev. H. C. C. is a member of the Committee, and a 
friend to students, but mentally, physically, and, perhaps, 
theologically, occupies a point at the very antipodes of his 
colleague, the Rev. L. M ! For example, though orthodox 
enough in the main, he ventures to admire some writers who 
are not generally considered the best exponents of sound 
doctrine. He possesses far more than the average ability, 
and is no mean critic — with all my admiration of him, I have 
not the least desire these pages should come under his 
critical eye. His preaching, which I have frequently 
attended, both delighted and disappointed one. In hi« 

D 
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average efforts you felt he had done well, but, could do 
better ; the walk, however, over two miles from the 
college, was not too long if a student really considered 
his interests. The Rev. H. C. C. will never be a popular 
man ; he almost despises popularity, and sometimes is 
not over charitable in his remarks upon popular preachers. 
His style is chaste, but not always equal in vigour to 
the manliness of the thought. His prayers form some 
of the most heart stirring and fervently eloquent petitions 
to the Divine Father, to which it is possible to 
listen. If they have a fault, it is that the fatherhood 
of God is the secret of their inspiration. They speak too 
hopefully of man's destiny, and seem to turn away 
with a sickness of heart, from the world's great picture of 
woe. Well, we thank God for such men ; for men who 
d ire to look forward to a brighter Eden than that which Adam 
lost, and to a higher destiny than our race deserves, always 
supposing they take shelter under that Rock of Ages, who 
is the world's panacea, and man's salvation. On the Com- 
mittee the Rev. H. C. C. was fair, but, perhaps, placed the 
mere intellectual too high, and did not allow sufficient merit 
to those who could not take his own extensive range of view, 
or stand on his own exalted platform. As, however, he is one 
of those who do not expect much from young students, this 
failing of his does not make him unfair, though it does make 
him a little supercilious. 

Another member of this honourable board, was the Rev. 
J. H. He was the good man of the Committee. I 
should be one of the last in the world to depreciate moral 
worth, and it is far from my intention to say anything 
ugainst this gentleman, but I should like to know what 
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precise meaning members of congregations, or members of 
committees, attach to the term good. We hear over 
and over again, " Well, Mr. Smith is a very good man." 
We are told little, or nothing, of the goodness ; it is not 
explained how that goodness manifests itself, but those who 
express such an opinion of any men under their notice, 
evidently imagine that in uttering it they have got over a 
difficulty. As charity covers a multitude of sins, so this 
goodness hides numerous defects. And yet there is some- 
thing enviable in this trait ; it is evidently joined with a 
certain amount of success, and applies to a man who, by 
force of moral excellence, has been able to serve his day and 
generation. Such men are beyond the pale of criticism. 
Nobody presumes to take them to task, they are such good 
men. ' On committees they are supposed to be very useful, 
and always regarded as quite exemplary. Such a man was 
the Rev. J. H. Kind and gentle, he was no man's enemy, 
and was honoured by his brethren. A great contrast to the 
preceding, was the Rev. J. 0. This gentleman was, what 
is called, quite a character. The reasons which would deter 
ordinary men from a certain course, were sufficient to urge 
him on. He was especially happy in dealing with an 
opponent, though I should imagine the opponent would be 
anything but comfortable in being dealt with. . His wit was 
inexhaustible ; being that caustic dry humour which, whilst 
it would persuade you it is unconscious of its own power, 
fairly carries all before it. He was well read, but somewhat 
out of proportion ; he wanted symmetry in his mental con- 
stitution. In argument he employed the " reduetio ad 
abmrdum" to an abuse, and succeeded in making the 
position of his opponent supremely ridiculous, without 
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making his own place of defence invulnerable. We should 
say, this gentleman was a genuine specimen of a genius, and 
must not therefore be measured by ordinary rules, or judged 
by the common standard. In fact, there was nothing 
common about him, and there was nothing false. He was 
one of those characters who will fight to the last ; indeed, he 
spent no little time in demolishing the stronghold of the 
sceptic and socialist ; for whilst going some little way to meet 
them, it was only that he might strike with a surer aim. 
His ministry was decidedly of a knock down character, and 
his hearers must have been quite a bevy of small con- 
troversialists. But, if they followed their minister, they would 
be more, they would be manly, earnest, and thoughtful 
Christians. The chapel in which he ministered was like himself 
unique. I question whether there is such another in the 
denomination, minister and chapel both stood out as singular. 
We had in both sanctuary and priest individuality strongly 
marked. This Rev. gentleman seemed to regard attending 
committee meetings as a sort of capital joke, and smoked no 
end of pipes, before and after each meeting. He would much 
prefer having a pipe with a student, before asking him any 
questions in general literature or theology, which tendency, 
seeing that smoking was prohibited by the laws of the college, 
was, to say the least, somewhat inconsistent. There were, of 
course, several other members equally worthy of remark. 
One who never seemed to be so much at home as when he was 
away from his own proper " sphere " of labour. Another, 
who, though an excellent divine and good preacher, 
appeared to be at home nowhere, and made up for his 
eloquence in the pulpit by being dumb everywhere else. 
A third who always seemed ready to burst with the 
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sense of his own importance. A fourth who was a 
good specimen of the quiet scholarly and unobtrusive 
minister, though somewhat cold and proud. There were 
several chiefly conspicuous as adding to the number of the 
Committee; and last, though not least, there was a fine, 
hearty, intelligent, and energetic body of laymen ; men who 
would have been an ornament to any assembly of English- 
men, men who are the soul of any enterprise, and the pillars 
of the Christian church. 

One, anything but fine morning, I went before this 
assembly, in company with a young man who had the same 
object in view, only, as the result proved, that object was 
rather fax distant. The literary part of the examination 
which I underwent was not very severe. A professor 
present asked me what was the difference between algebra 
and arithmetic. Now, the question was not over definite, 
and I am sure my answer was less so. The Rev. L. M. 
seemed to take a considerable interest in ascertaining the 
books which I had read, and did not seem very much struck 
with the list. A gentleman, who evidently regarded himself 
as a giant amongst men, asked me several questions, which 
were almost as senseless as the answers he received, which is 
saying a good deal. A very sensible, gentlemanly, and 
kind layman, seemed intent upen getting me through the 
ordeal, and really did succeed in rendering me valuable 
assistance. But I must not forget the sermon, though 
really I have forgotten it long since, and so have the 
Committee, I dare say. The text was chosen in a 
sense of mock humility, and was those words of St. Paul, 
" Unto me who am less than the least of all saints," &c. 
And I doubt not that I did seem to my hearers a very small 
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saint indeed. Unlike ordinary congregations, which wait for 
the minister to dismiss them, mine dismissed the minister. 
" There/' said one of the professors, " that will do, just give 
us an outline of the rest," a command which I obeyed, and 
then took my place amongst the hearers in no very enviable 
frame of mind. By this time, I had measured some of the 
Committee, found I had nothing to fear from the ablest men 
present, and am afraid did not manifest that /Spirit of 
submission which is becoming in a young man under such 
circumstances. The end came at last. I was called into 
the presence of the Committee, and received the welcome 
news that I was admitted on probation. Before passing on > 
I would observe that some of the greatest blockheads get 
through this ordeal best. No sensible young man, feeling, 
as he must do, his own many deficiencies, can shine under 
such circumstances. Shallow, self-complacent nobodies do 
the business best, and appear to better advantage than they 
ever do on any subsequent occasion. Moreover, the con- 
sciousness of being, a candidate for such a responsible calling, 
will press on the spirits and be anything but an assistance. 
Some sort of an examination is necessary, but we seriously 
question whether the ordinary rule on these occasions is the 
best that could be devised. 



CHAPTER V. 

COLLEGE LIFE ; AND COLLEGE AUTHORITIES. 

" Truths that the learned pursue with eager thought, 

Are not important always as dear bought, 

Proving at last, though told in pompous strains, 

A childish waste of philosophic pains ; 

But truths on which depend our main concern, 

That 'tis our shame and misery not to learn, 

Shine by the side of every path we tread, 

With such a lustre, he that runs may read." 

Cmper. 

I bade good day to the Committee with more alacrity than 
grace, and returned to the college with all haste. A weight 
had been taken off my shoulders, if I may use that very 
hacknied expression, and I breathed with greater freedom 
than for weeks past. Have you ever, reader, concentrated 
your energies and hopes on one point ? No matter how 
unimportant the world outside may regard the object before 
you, it is, in such a case, all engrossing to you. Every 
fibre of the frame seems stretched with painful intensity, 
when we are waiting for the result of any deeply cherished 
scheme. After we have been successful the reaction comes ; 
at first it is extremely pleasant, after a time somewhat 
wearisome. We discover that the apple, so much coveted, 
is not golden, but has rather a sour look about it. So it 
was with me at this time. Though very glad the crisis was 
past, and had taken quite a favourable turn, yet there was 
a wearied and even discontented feeling, which would 
exercise its unpleasant influence over me; Imt the active 
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duties and new scenes to which I was now introduced, 
soon wore off this impression. My arrival at the college 
was quite a godsend to the lovers of fun and change. It 
was not the ordinary time for admission, but the beginning 
of the year, and I had the misfortune to be alone — 
alone, "if not like a young cedar," certainly, "fresh 
and green." My position was rendered worse from the 
officious, though well meant kindness of some of the older 
students. There were at this time two rival parties in the 
college ; to be taken in hand by one, therefore, was to bring 
down upon your unoffending head the ill will of the other. 
Now those who took me under their kind protection were in 
the minority, and had not the brains and tact which often 
raise a minority beyond contempt. The party of which I 
thus unwittingly became the adherent, led me into hot water, 
and in their mistaken zeal did me more harm than good. 
One of the leaders, a very good fellow, was a mere puppet 
in the hands of the more clever students. He was 
constantly telling his brethren that he was not great ; a piece 
of information quite unnecessary, seeing the fact was but too 
plainly obvious to create dispute. He was " a little boat " 
amongst " great ships," anything, in short, but a star of the 
first magnitude. He had, however, a real honest and 
genuine character, and no little common sense. After 
dinner, on the first day of my student life, it was agreed to 
make a fool of the fresh man. I do not deny that success 
attended their efforts, but I am sure the chief actors made 
great fools of themselves. The sort of thing to which I now 
refer, is fast dying out, h*»a died out in this college, and 
the place is all the better for it. But to return, I was 
dragged up to the top of the dining room, when the senior 
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student of the year, an excellent fellow in the main, wad 
called upon to celebrate my admission, in a suitable speech. 
Whereupon, he went on somewhat in the following fashion: 
" My dear young friend, (hear hear), it falls to my lot as 
senior of this noble institution, (immense applause, mixed 
with sundry noises, suggestive of a menagerie), to bid you 
welcome to its honours and privileges, (here it seemed a 
cock crowed, the noise, however, came from a student 
noted as being excellent in imitating the noise of that 
animal). You cannot but feel deeply sensible (applause, and 
some dissent) of the great honour conferred upon you (hear, 
hear), in being taken from the barren wilderness of the 
world, and placed in the lowest flower pot in this college, 
(immense cheering, in which what seemed a dog, a cat, 
a donkey, and a cock, joined ; all the noises, however, came 
from human throats). You must take due care that you do 
honour to your Alma Mater, and who knows, but that in 
the end, you may rival the greatness of some of the 
honourable alumni by whom you are surrounded, (great 
cheering from the said honourable alumni, and certainly, if 
they were as clever in other matters, as they were powerful to 
make a row, they were gems of the first water). I shall not 
detain this assembly by any further remarks, but beg to call 

npon Mr. P to address you on the subject of your new 

duties. Here followed a scene it would puzzle anyone to 

describe. Mr. P pretended unwillingness, and was 

dragged about with more force than was good for him ; 
sundry buttons flew about in various directions, and his coat 
laps were in great danger; so at length he gave in, and 
mounted upon the table to favour me with his sage advice. 
His appearance on the table was the signal for noises 
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which put the preceding sounds quite into the shade, a 
coal scuttle and the piano assisted in the discord. Presently, 

Mr. P began, and the manner in which he raved, 

tossed his arms about, and the fluency with which he 

talked nonsense, baffle all description. There was a 

cleverness in what he said, but the effect of his speech 

was far eclipsed by the interest the lookers on manifested 

in the capers which he cut. Little more occurred, and 

I was at length allowed to depart in peace. What then, 

it may be asked, is the effect of such a display as that just 

described ? Chiefly to let off a little animal spirits ! But 

it is not fair to take one stranger, and after the exciting 

scenes through which he has recently passed, so to bewilder 

him. One very important element in a good joke is, that 

the subject of it should be in a condition to enjoy the fun, or 

return the joke. Now, I was not able to do either. We 

would not have colleges always very quiet. There is a pent 

up fire which must find vent now and then, but there are 

occasions more fitting than when a student is admitted, 

especially if he has to fight his battle single handed, or with 

help that is worse than none. Still, as I said before, the 

effect is harmless, and when it is discovered that the men 

who are foremost in such displays, are amongst the first 

in depth of feeling earnestness of purpose industry as 

students, which is generally the case, we cannot say much 

about the matter. Some of the best ministers of the present 

day, were amongst the first to set on foot and enjoy an 

innocent lark at college, and if sometimes the love of fun 

oversteps the bounds of prudence and kindliness, the good 

sense of the body of the students soon puts matters on a 

better footing. 
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My college duties now began in earnest. I was not in 
the regular classes, but had been admitted to afford me the 
opportunity of working up to the standard; a task which 
was soon done. The first half-year of my college life was 
spent as a preparatory student and probationer. In every 
case six months is the term of probation. The preparatory 
course extends over a term from two or three months to a 
year, according to the proficiency of the student. Our class 
was composed of only two members, and we came in contact 
at present with only one professor. My professor and fellow- 
student deserve some notice. The Rev. Professor Sharp, 
M. A. (Lond. XL), was' a man who appeared to have two 
natures. When he donned his gown he seemed to swallow 
almost an unlimited supply of vinegar ; bnt when he doffed 
his university and professional habiliments, he appeared 
quite another man. He was the mathematical professor; 
well up in the subject he had to teach, but not the best of 
teachers. The energy with which he would scold himself 
was something remarkable — quite as astonishing as the 
perseverance he showed in making blunders. Like many 
good mathematicians, he was very incorrect in his addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

7x5 would 9. 3 x 8 = 16. 6 — 5 = 3. 

and so on ad infinitum. Equations, especially if he got into 
a difficult quadratic, would assume the most extraordinary 
shapes; and the sign = would stand between quantities, 
which could only appear equal to the most fertile imagination. 
The worthy professor, on the discovery of one of his many 
errors, would exclaim, " Dear me ! dear me ! how extra- 
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ordinary ! Low very stupid to be sure !" and would rub out 
his work, scolding himself meanwhile for the blunders 
which he had made, with the most persistent volubility. In 
spite of his peculiarities I really loved the man. He made a 
gTeat show of being angry, and often was angry, but you 
might trust him implicitly to give the most favourable account 
to the Committee that he could, with any respect to truth. 
Although I was not up to the standard in the subjects required 
as a whole, I was beyond the standard of the mathematical 
part of the examination. This was fortunate for me under 
the circumstances, as it enabled me to get on very well with 
Professor Sharp. On the classical days, if I may so speak, 
the worthy tutor's ire was kindled against me; but on the 
mathematical days he contemplated my progress with more 
complacency, so that, on the whole, we got on very well 
together. Adieu ! mon ami, adieu ! You are far away now, 
and we hope a prosperous and happy man, as prosperous 
and happy as we think you deserve to be. My fellow- 
student, Mr. Curt, was made of sterling stuff, but evidently 
not destined to shine as a literary star, being one of 
those who attempt to remedy somewhat late in life the 
defects of early training, or rather want of training. He 
had been for a short time a minister in another Christian 
denomination, and had taken a very respectable position, 
both as a preacher and pastor. His habits were too fixed to 
allow of his receiving much benefit from a college training, 
however good; in fact, we think it a pity such men should 
ever go to college. They are always readers, and no amount 
of hard discipline will make them scholars, in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term. What drudgery it is for such a man 
to be getting up mathematical formulae, or committing to 
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memory the rudiments of the Latin and Greek grammars. 
Strange to say, Curt was very anxious to receive literary 
advantages, and was the last person to see how little benefit 
he could possibly derive from them. He was well read in 
many subjects, an acute reasoner, and an earnest thinker; 
but he was too unapproachable to be generally understood, 
and too cynical and sarcastic to be a general favourite. 
But he always commanded esteem. The most daring spirit 
would never think of playing a joke upon poor C. Yes, 
poor Curt, as we generally speak — though he was soon to be 
rich — poor Curt, death had stamped his mark upon thee, 
and thy hour-glass was nearly empty. No one could offend 
my companion more deeply than by alluding to his ill-health. 
Journeying with painful effort to his tomb, he clung to life 
— ministerial life — with a tenacity that was truly wonderful, 
even in one who suffered from his flattering complaint. 
Yet in less than two years the grave received his poor 
emaciated frame, and the spirit, we doubt not, went God- 
wards. The illness of my friend, for he soon became a real 
friend, brought us more closely and frequently together than 
we should otherwise have been, and I look back upon our 
intercourse as one of those pleasant remembrances tinged 
with a melancholy hue which come more or less to the 
experience of us all. From the beginning of the year to 
Midsummer, we went on living a sort of school-boy life in 
the class rooms, considerably at variance with our inter- 
course out of class hours. No one would have imagined, 
listening to our conversation when we met together, that 
ere long we were to translate short sentences into bad 
English, and re-translate into Greek or Latin, in a way 
which almost made our worthy professor's hair stand upright. 
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Yet so it was ; we both looked anxiously forward to the 
time which was to end our probation, and admit us to the 
full privileges of student life. As that period approached, 
sundry recollections of very bad exercises, shocking* transla- 
tions, and reiterated censure, arose before me, and I trembled 
lest the end was come, and I was to be re-transplanted 
from the "lowest flower-pot back again to the barren 
wilderness." But one day my companion informed me that 
we were both received as students j so my mind was set at 
rest, and the future promised a thousand delights; that future 
which is " no more ours than the birds upon the roof." 



CHAPTER VI. 

TUTORS AND SCHOLARS. 

" Work and despair not : give thy mite, 
Nor care how small it be, 
God is with all who serve the right, 
The holy, true, and free." 

*' Ldborare est Orcure" 

What is called the long vacation now ensued, during 
which the writer busied himself in building castles in the 
air, and in an all but vain attempt to study the Greek 
Testament. September at length drew near, and towards 
the middle of that month I returned to my Alma Mater 
accompanied by bright visions of what the future had in 
store, and a strong determination to avail myself to the 
very utmost of all the advantages within reach. Work 
Was now before me, and hard work too. The Class was 
comparatively large, so that there were additional motives 
for exertion ; for no man with any spirit in him cares to be last 
and least amongst average men. My determination was 
to be neither at the bottom of the Class nor yet to be dux. 
Now this is a determination any ordinary man may 
very safely make, for there is sure to be some idle or stupid 
fellow who is kind enough to be last, and it is equally 
probable there will be able and diligent men who will 
make it very difficult if not impossible for him to be first. 
My fellow students very considerately kept me both from 
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the head and the tail, so that in this respect my mind was 
at rest. The professor who had hitherto directed my course 
in the pursuit of knowledge was now far away, having* 
taken himself and learning to the East Indies, where he 
is astonishing and edifying the students of a first-class 
college by his gifts and graces. Of late part of the studies 
in connection with the Derri College had been carried on 
outside of the building, under the direction of a tutor 
presiding over another collegiate institution situate in the 
neighbourhood. This arrangement was considered undesir- 
able, as it incurred a waste of time, besides detracting 
from the character of the Derri College, which it was 
thought, should have the honour of taking the entire 
education of the students into its own hands. Two new 
professors, therefore, were engaged; one for the Mathematical 
and the other for the Classical chair. We were introduced 
to these gentlemen by the Rev. Doctor, who was then at the 
head of the college ; and these two honoured tutors deserve 
a short description — they deserve a long one for that 
matter, but our limits will not permit it, and no description, 
however lengthy, from our pen, could do them justice. 
The Rev. Professor Bruce undertook to teach Mathematics, 
Logic, &c. I use the sign <fcc. because the duties of the 
gentleman seem to increase upon him so rapidly that it 
would not be very surprising, if, at some future time, the 
Committee were to become awake to the fact that the 
rev. gentleman, in the multiplicity of his attainments and 
qualifications, renders it quite unnecessary that any addi- 
tional help should be retained. We can scarcely say of 
the worthy Professor, "Multum in Parvo," for he is 
not little, though until of late comparatively unknown ; 
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but we may say " multum in uno," Of him we may well 
say— 

" And still they gaze, and still the wonder grows, 
How one small head can carry all he knows ?" 

Not that the gentleman's head is small, by any means, but 
when we consider the amount of knowledge, on all sorts 
of subjects, of which he is the happy possessor, we are 
led to wonder how he can endure it. 

The reader must not imagine the rev. professor is a 
smatterer, for he is not, but seems to know almost every- 
thing, and to be well vp in the various subjects which 
have engaged his attention. The Derri College, no doubt, 
is highly favoured in the matter of tutors, and if the 
students carry away half of what they are expected to 
learn, and put into practice half the excellent advice to 
which they listen, they will play a good part in the drama 
of life. Turning aside from the consideration of this worthy 
tutor's knowledge in particular, and considering learning in 
relation to those who teach in a more general aspect, we may 
well enquire : — Is it not possible for a teacher to know too 
much, and by the very extensiveness of his acquirements, 
become somewhat inapt to teach ? It is now a well known 
fact, that the best teachers are not confined to the best 
scholars ! How is it such is not the case? A man who 
has toiled painfully up the ladder of learning, and" has got 
his foot upon the higher steps of that ladder, is very apt to 
forget the painful, slow, and tedious processes by which he 
arrived at his present high position. He is very prone to 
present the results of certain steps which he has taken, 
instead of dwelling upon the various steps themselves ; or 

E 
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saying to himself, " I must begin with these youths at the 
beginning," he makes the elements very uninteresting, for 
the very obvious reason that he is himself quite uninterested, 
and feels it a bore, to descend from his lofty pedestal to the 
level of the beginner. My experience of tutors almost leads 
me to the conclusion that a comparatively ignorant tutor is 
more desirable to initiate the inexperienced into the mysteries 
of literary subjects than one who, by his high attainments, 
is better fitted to lecture before a class of university graduates 
than before a class of college freshmen ; and I would appeal 
to any student who may feel it worth his while to read these 
pages, and ask, " Have you not obtained help from students 
who were a little in advance of yourselves, when you felt 
it morally impossible to obtain that help from the learned 
professors ?" If this be the case, it becomes a serious question 
whether some addition might not be made to the present 
staff of professors in any ordinary college, such addition to 
be composed of one or more of those who being not so much 
in advance of the class they are called upon to teach, may 
be expected to feel more sympathy with the beginner, as he 
lias a more vivid recollection of the difficulties which have 
to be met at the outset of a student's career. 

But to return, we will introduce our readers into the class 
room, and beg them to picture the professor, chalk in hand, 
and chalk-marks on various parts of his honoured person ; his 
spectacles, too, on his nose, with, I cannot say how much, 
mathematical and other knowledge in his head. It is the 
morning for Euclid, and we have advanced as far as the 
renowned "pom amnommP 

" Well, Mr. F., will you go through the proposition t 
Which proposition tlo we begin at this morning V* 
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Mr. F. At the fifth proposition, sin 

Prof. At the fifth proposition, Oh! very well. Now 
Mr. Hy-away, if you please. 

(Here Mr. F. puts on a most woful look of confusion, 
and is evidently fearful lest he should get on the bridge of 
asses, without getting over.) 

Prof. Now, Mr. F., we are waiting ! 

Mr. F. The angles of an isosceles triangle are equal, 
and the other sides are equal also ! 

Prof. Eh ! what ! 

Mr. F. (having looked at his book.) The angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are equal, and if the equal sides 
be produced, &c. 

Prof. Well ! go on, sir, please. 

Mr. F. Let A B C be an isosceles triangle, and let the 
equal sides, A B A C, be produced to D and £, then the 
angles, &c. 

When the proof should have been given, the student, 
whom we name Mr. Fly-away, gave something, which not 
being according to Euclid, the professor declined to take. 

Another member of the class being called upon, the proof 
was proceeded with, and the professor recovered somewhat 
from the state of astonishment and bewilderment into which 
the very original geometry of Mr. F. had thrown him. 

Such scenes as that just described are of frequent occur- 
rence in the class room, especialty when the subject happens 
to be mathematics, a branch of study too much shirked by 
theological students, unless they are preparing for the 
London University examinations, when, of course, it is 
necessary to pay a good share of attention to the various 
blanches of mathematics. 
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I well remember .the first lecture of our professor of 
Algebra, a science of which we were supposed to be 
ignorant. He hastily went through the definitions, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and was beginning division, 
when the bell rang ; so our worthy tutor, having covered 
himself with chalk, the black board with signs and letters 
rather peculiar in their appearance, and having thrown the 
members of the class into a state of utter bewilderment, 
dismissed us to our studies. I need scarcely tell the reader 
that we were not much wiser for the hour's instruction, and 
the professor finding the students were not so ready in 
learning the science of Algebra, as he could wish them to 
be, condescended to go over that same ground again at a 
slower pace. To do the rev. professor justice, he was 
painstaking, and discharged the duties of the chair in all 
conscientiousness, so that if we did not derive all the benefit 
from his lectures which we might have done, the fault was 
our own in no small degree. To be professor of mathematics 
in a theological institution, a man should have a large share 
of patience; as we said just now, the subject is not popular, 
and it is easy to say it is not interesting when we take no 
interest in it. I remember on one occasion, a student came 
into my study for assistance in solving a mathematical 
problem. After we had together done our best to solve 
the problem which puzzled the brains of my fellow student, 
he said to me, 

" ! Davies ! My present course is one of faith, I cannot, 
for the life of me, see the good all this styffis going to do me. 
What does a minister of the gospel want with mathematics ?" 
-* " I tell you what, Smiles, if you do not make your course 
one of works, the Committee of this college will turn you out." 
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" Nonsense, Davies, nothing of the sort. If a man has 
good preaching ability, he is all right. No committee will 
turn a man out of college who promises to be useful as a 
minister." 

" Possibly not ! But do you not think, my dear fellow, that 
the manner in which we acquit ourselves, during these years 
of drudgery and discipline, may be taken as characteristic 
of the manner in which we shall acquit ourselves as 
ministers ?" 

u No, Davies ! Nothing of the sort ; you know as well as 
I can tell you, that many of our most eminent ministers 
never would submit to the drudgery of this kind, and only 
went through college because they could not expect to take 
a respectable position in the denomination without a 
collegiate education. It is all very well for such fellows as 
you, who will never be much as preachers, to give your 
attention to classics and mathematics, but they are not 
necessary for ministerial efficiency." 

" Thank you, Mr. Smiles ! You are becoming quite com- 
plimentary ; but apart from the question whether you or I 
will be most popular and useful as ministers, a question 
which the future and Providence must decide, I do not 
agree with you in your estimation of the preparatory course 
through which we are now passing. A man who deliberately 
enters upon a course of training, knowing what is expected 
of him, and yet, as deliberately shirks his duties as far as 
he can with safety to himself, cannot expect to prosper, be 
his talents and qualification of the very highest order. You 
will think differently some day." 

u No ! not I ! This sort of thing is all nonsense, and if I 
could have got the sort of position I require without coming 
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to college, those might have studied classics and mathematics 
who liked for me !" 

"Well, Smiles ! You do not seem likely to do much in that 

line yourself, though you are in college, and though this is 

, the portion of our course in which we are expected to pay 

_ most attention to the literary part of our training ! But do 

you not believe in an educated ministry ?* 

" Oh I it is all well enough to be educated, but some of oiiir 
greatest preachers are the least entitled to be called learned !" 

" That I admit, and were I as sure as you seem to be of 
possessing extraordinary gifts, I should be very much 
tempted to take your view of the matter, but we cannot 
rest an argument on exceptional cases. The men to whom 
you refer are the exception,, not the rule. But is all your 
hope bound up in becoming what is called a popular 
preacher? Do you think that is the chief object to be 
aimed at in the ministry ? Is God likely to honour us if we 
seek only self-laudation, and build our notions of success 
on mere popular applause V 9 

" Now Davies ! don't begin to preach. You know I do not 
intend to put myself in such a position. What I mean is, 
that my present studies are a great bore r and if the Dr. would 
admit me at once into the theologieal class, I have no doubt 
the churches would appreciate me quite as much as they 
will after a full course. Bother mathematics, I say." 

" As you like, my friend ; it makes no difference to me, bwt 
if, as you say, the churches appreciate you no more after 
your full course, than they would after a mere theological 
training, you will be to blame for that, not the college, and 
I advise you to go to your study, and make ready for 
Professor Bruce, or he will give a report of your progress 
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not over flattering. Come, my dear fellow, let us take the 
bitters with the sweets of life, by God's blessing making the 
best use of both." 

" Well, bye bye, old fellow, you are a decent sort of youth, 
after all, and there is something in what you say, only I 
hate mathematics, and so, they say, did Dr. Hamilton, and 
even Sir William Hamilton." 

"Then you will persist in associating your name with 
those of great men." 
" Of course I do ! I may be one of them some day." 
u So you may, i Wonders never cease.' " 
" Now, old Diogenes ! none of your cynicism." 
The foregoing dialogue will suffice to convince the 
reader that professors in college have difficulties to contend 
with which are not easily overcome. There is always good 
sense enough amongst the better classes of students to 
maintain a show, at least, of outward respect, yet the position 
of a tutor who has to teach an unpopular subject, is not, at 
all times, the most enviable. Professor Bruce, however, is 
gifted with an amount of good nature which is truly 
surprising. I used to think there was a slight amount of 
contempt mingled with this good nature, but in that I might 
be mistaken. There is a limit to good nature as a rule, and 
there is a limit to that of the professor, and wo-betide the 
daring youth who presumed upon it. The pleasant humour 
of the tutor sometimes manifested itself in calling upon 
some student, who was evidently paying little or no 
attention, to work out a problem, when the mildness of the 
rebuke was, no doubt, in great measure, owing to the 
amusement which the poor unfortunate wight had afforded 
in his blundering attempts to solve an equation, or other 
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mathematical problem, in which he was evidendr "all 
abroad." 

The second new professor to whom we were now intro- 
duced, was Charles Wright, Esq., M.A., (Lond. U.) a man 
who has distinguished himself at the University, and by 
dint of persevering study and correct scholarship, worked 
himself up to his present position. He had been second 
master of one of the collegiate schools with which this 
country now abounds, and had the air of one who had been 
accustomed to say to boys, " Do this, and learn that. 1 ' He is 
a first class man as to attainments, and very strict in the 
performance of his duties as professor. Nothing will keep 
him from the post of duty when he is able to attend. If 
JProfessor Wright send word he was unwell, we all felt it was 
a bona fide case of sickness, and though, I am afraid, we were 
not very sorry at his absence, we were sorry to hear of his 
illness. I remember we began by reading Homer and Liry, 
and tried the tutor's temper and patience by the striking 
character of our translations and blunders over the granular 
of the classic tongues. 

The professor is quite an enthusiast in his admiration ot 
the Greek and Latin languages, and made noise enough by 
the grave side of the dead tongues, to set them in motion 
again, as the spoken language of the earth. What a 
terrible trial it must be for a real good classic to teach a 
class like that of which I was a member. When some grand 
passage is rendered into weak and nonsensical English, the 
tutor might be excused if he did as I hear one of the professors 
in a college which shall be nameless is in the habit of doing, 
i. e. f throw the book at the heads of the stupid members of 
his class. Ours, however, was too gentlemanly and proper 
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to be guilty of any such impropriety. So he bit his lips, 
looked vexed, and made the best of the matter as a sensible 
English gentleman always will. There are in this tutor 
several features worthy of remark. The untiring and well- 
directed perseverance which has made so young a man a 
well read, thorough, and correct scholar. The stern con- 
scientiousness which always find him at the post of duty, 
and would rather add to than detract from the onerousness 
of his duties. His readiness to help, at considerable 
inconvenience to himself, any who needed, or sought his 
assistance, and that, too, when the terms of his engagement 
did not call upon him to render such assistance. His 
genuine kindness, which made him sincerely rejoice in a 
student's good fortune, and as sincerely mourn over the 
misfortune happening to any. If he had a fault it was 
his overexactness, but when it is reihembered that exactness 
put him to more inconvenience than anyone beside, we 
cannot fail but respect the tutor even for that quality. 
Professor Wright's introduction to the students was more 
formal than that of the Rev. Professor Bruce. He read a 
lecture on the importance of classical studies in relation to 
ministerial training, which was afterwards published at the 
request of the students who heard it delivered. Of course, 
the students with whom I came into contact in the class 
room, were principally those of the same year as myself. 
We were, when Professor Wright entered upon the scene, 
the junior students of the house, and therefore, by no means, 
a fair specimen of the attainments reached by those who 
were entering upon their last year, or indeed, of the average 
acquirements of the students taken as a whole, but we were 
an average specimen of students just entering upon their 
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collegiate course. I had the misfortune to come into un- 
pleasant contact with the new professor at a very early stage 
of our acquaintance. We were translating Homer, and 
were requested to scan the lines. Now, scanning is my 
abomination. I often wonder whether the Greeks and 
Romans read their composition as it is read by classical 
scholars of the present day, and opine if they did, that their 
audiences would be more select than numerous. If we could 
be sure that the present mode of scanning and reading classic 
verse were correct, the task would be sufficiently un- 
interesting, but as we cannot be sure of anything of the 
kind, the task is doubly a bore, except to those who delight 
in measuring syllables by rather a strange process, or making 
noises somewhat between the cry of a baby and the shrill 
notes of the peacock. Professor Wright was quick to 
discover that in the matter of scanning I was nowhere, and 
as he persisted in his endeavours to set me right, and as I 
was equally persistent in remaining wrong, we soon came to 
open warfare* Hostilities did not continue long, however, 
and we remained tolerable friends, though I believe the 
professor's nerve always received a terrible shock when I 
attempted to scan Homer, Virgil, Horace, or any of the 
classic poets. Our tutor was evidently disappointed with 
the classical attainments of the students. He imagined, 
perhaps, that we should have been far in advance of the boys 
whom he lately instructed ; if so, he was mistaken. A 
theological college is not the place for very high literary 
attainments. Congregationalist students are more scholarly 
than any class amongst dissenters, but many of them turn 
their attention to literature and science at a late period in 
life, so that they cannot be expected to attain, as a body, a 
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very high standard. Professor Wright subjected us to a 
sort of examination as to the authors we had read, especially 
the Latin and Greek authors, and pulled very wry faces over 
the several accounts which he heard, nor is it likely he will 
ever have the happiness of possessing a class of students who 
reach his desired standard. It will be seen, then, that both 
of the professors now introduced into the college, had to 
descend from their learned platforms, to initiate their pupils 
into the veriest elements of mathematics and classics, and 
we believe, so long as they retain their pasts, they will not 
be in danger of forgetting the elements, and may, if they 
are so disposed, in their leisure hours, write books of 
instruction on the several branches with which they are 
acquainted, for a class of students considerably in advance 
of those whom they are called upon to teach. 



CHAPTER VII. 



MY CLASSMATES. 



" Chacun est un tout a soi-m&ne, car lui, morfc, le tout est mort 
pour soi. Et de la vient que chacun croit £tre tout & tons. H ne f aut 
pas, juger de I a nature selon nous, mais selon elle." 

Pascal. 

In addition to my friend Curt, I was now introduced to 
several fellow students who were destined to pass along with 
me through a somewhat lengthy course of preparatory study. 
Having given a description of the two professors with whom 
the junior students had to do, it is only fair that I should 
attempt a description of my class mates. They were, I dare 
say, the sort of men one meets with every day, and are 
repeated, with more or less accuracy, thousands of times all 
the world over. Without doubt, if the gentlemen, hereafter 
to be pictured as well as my pen will enable me to discharge 
the task, had written their own characters, they would have 
done it somewhat differently, giving an extra touch here and 
there where good points are dwelt upon, and erasing some 
portions altogether, where failings and weaknesses are dwelt 
upon. I, however, can only state the impressions which a 
five years* intercourse in the case of most of them has left. 
I begin with Mr. Tardy, a young man, whose college course 
was cut unusually short, it becoming evident he had 
mistaken his calling. It would seem, indeed, as though 
Mr. Tardy would be out of place in any calling whatsoever. 
We most certainly believe that Providence has a part for 
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every actor on the stage of human destiny to play, yet there 
are characters we meet with now and then, who seem fit for 
nothing 1 but as queer specimens in nature's curiosity shop. 
Mr. Tardy was quite a curiosity. I never saw one like him 
before he crossed my path, and never expect to see another of 
the same species. He was gentlemanly ; his gentility being of 
the sort which we see manifested in the case of a young man 
naturally rather sentimental, who has been brought up in 
the midst of a large family of sisters. He had only pace. 
Nothing could ever induce him either to walk quickly, or 
speak with anything like rapidity. Slow as he was, he had 
managed to pick up more literary and mathematical know- 
ledge than most of us, but what a time he must have J)een 
over it, and who would choose to be the schoolmaster of such 
a hopeful youth ? When he spoke, he paused between the 
words as though he were calmly considering the propriety or 
impropriety of proceeding farther. All his commas were 
full stops, and his full stops were rests of an indefinite 
duration. It will be easily believed that such a character 
was not allowed to enjoy undisturbed repose in a public 
institution like ours. Some tried to make a butt of him, but 
that was not possible, for, with all his peculiarities, there was 
a quiet dignity about Mr. Tardy, that was not very easy to 
turn into ridicule. u How many sisters have you ?" said a 
student to him, one day. " Why do you ask, Mr. Hart?" 
u Oh, I don't know of any particular reason," was the reply. 
" Well, Mr. Hart, I do not see what business it is of yours, 
and I am not in the habit of speaking on family matters to 
strangers like yourself. 1 ' It will be seen by this specimen, that 
it was no easy matter to get ftm out of Mr. Tardy ; it was 
impossible tojamuse ourselves at his expense without positive 
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rudeness ; such rudeness, indeed, as no civilized man could be 
guilty of. Yet, by looking on, he afforded us considerable 
amusement. I shall never forget the figure he made in the 
examination room, during the only examination which took 
place whilst he remained at college. Instead of using the 
paper provided by the Committee for such occasions, he 
very deliberately began writing on note paper which he 
had taken with him. This he did, intending afterwards to 
copy his translation, answers, <fcc, — we were being examined 
in the Greek of Homer, — on the paper handed to him by the 
professor. The time allowed had almost expired before he 
began his copying, so that whilst he probably knew more of 
the subject than any one of us, his place was at the foot of 
the list. The doctor required a skeleton, or short thesis, 
once a week, from the junior class in turn, and, of course, Mr. 
Tardy's turn came with the rest. " Well, Mr. Tardy," said 
the principal, " are you ready to-day, with your subject ?" 
" No, sir," was the reply. " No ! how is that ?" " Well, 
Doctor, I have not found time this week." "Not found 
time. Are your duties and engagements so very pressing, 
Mr. Tardy ?" " No, sir, I cannot say that they are, but — 
but — but — I — I — have found some difficulty in fixing upon 
a subject." " Ah well ! fix upon a subject, and bring it next 
week," Week after week elapsed, and still the same difficulty 
seemed to exist, until, at length the Doctor lost allpatience, 
and soon after Mr. Tardy vanished from the scene, and, 
according to report, joined the Plymouth brethren, who, it 
seems, are ever on the look out for stray sheep from other 
flocks. Soon after his dismissal, Mr. Tardy wrote to one of 
the students, warning him against the sins and iniquities 
practised in the college, and begging him to separate himself 
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from such ungodly associates. Since that time I have heard no 
more about him. Peace be with his memory, for though he 
seemed quite unable to do good, he was equally powerless to 
do harm. Like nitrogen, his qualities were negative : such 
characters may be needed to counteract a too lively oxygen 
in the moral atmosphere by which we are surrounded. Mr. 
Ply-away was, perhaps, the most remarkable member of our 
class. It was difficult to arrive at any definite opinion 
about him, seeing there was nothing definite in connection 
with his character. He was the oddest bundle of eccen- 
tricities one ever met with, and afforded amusement to many 
of the students, whilst to some he was a continual cause of 
offence. It always seemed to me anything but right to be 

offended with Mr. F . To judge him by the ordinary 

standard, was an evident injustice, for there was nothing 
ordinary in his proceedings, if we except his idleness; that, I 
believe, is a trait common to very many. He was always 
restlessly active; even his idle fits took an active turn. 
Sometimes, in the middle of the evening, when a dead silence 
reigned through the corridors, suddenly there would be heard 
a great noise of the most unearthly description, like nothing 
one ever hears ; so, of course, impossible to describe. 
Instantly the doors of several studies would be opened, and a 
variety of faces appear, some looking amused, others decidedly 
angry, all intent upon discovering the cause of the disturbance. 

" Oh ! said one, it's that Fly-away." 

" What's up here," another would exclaim. 

Here the origin of the scene would make sundry facetious 
and personal remarks to the assembled group, till at length, 
one of the number would attempt to bring the restless one to 
h.'s S3nses* 
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Student. Now, I say, Fly-away, why can't you be quiet ; 
go away to your study. 

Mr. Fly -away. Honoured brethren ! fellow countrymen ! 
Rouse you ! The enemy is close upon, and the citadel is in 
danger. Cock-a-doodle-do. 

Student. Will you go, or are we to make you ? Do you 
think we can all afford to waste our time after this fashion 1 

Mr. Fly-away. ! " Tempus fugit." 

" Time ! what an empty vapour 'tis, 

And days how swift they are, 
Swift as an Indian arrow flies, 

Or like a shooting star." 

Cock-a-doodle-do ! 

Student. Laughing, and yet angry. Let us shut him up 
in the common room. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Fly-away. Gentlemen, beware! Touch me not, 
lest a worse thing come upon you ! 

All. Away with him. Here followed a scuffle, during 
which the offender is thrust into which was called the 
common room, and the door locked upon him. The 
remainder of the evening would be enlivened by crowing, 
mewing, barking, neighing like a horse, braying like an ass, 
snatches of songs, outbursts of stump oratory, all decidedly 
ridiculous, but as decidedly clever. On one occasion, Mr. 

F having formed the bowls, to amuse himself, and 

pass away the time, commenced operations on a mangle, 
which stood at one end of the room. By throwing the 
bowls at the mangle, he managed to make a fearful noise, 
which resounded through the building, and, finally, brought 

out one of the Doctors. Mr. F , quite unconscious of 

the proximity of the learned professor to the scene oi 
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action, continued his employment, varying it with a few 
noises from his throat, which might vie with any fiend in 
Bedlam. 

Doctor. Eh ! Ah ! Dear me ! What is the meaning of 
all this ? (No answer, except the continuation of Mr. 

F 's original sport.) What have we here 1 Who is 

this ? What are you doing there 1 (Knocking at the door.) 

Mr. F •. Knock away, old fellow, I hope you are 

very well. 

Doctor. (Appealing to some of the students, who had by 
this time collected.) What is the meaning of all this 
terrible noise and confusion J Whom have you in there, and 
what can he be doing? 

Student. It is Mr. Fly-away, Doctor. 

Doctar. Mr. Fly-away is it ? Well, how came he to be 
locked up in that room ? 

Student. He was making a disturbance, Doctor, and 
we put him in there, to keep him quiet ! 

Doctor. To keep him quiet ! Well, if that is keeping 
him quiet, how does he make a noise 1 

Student. We are very sorry, Doctor. We meant no 
harm, and should have let him out in time for prayers. 

Doctor. And a nice preparation for prayers this must be. 
Give me the key. (The key is handed to the Doctor, by one 

of the students, amidst silence, for Mr. F had been 

made aware how matters stood.) The Doctor now opened 
the door, and the culprit stood before him, looking very red 
and foolish. 

Doctor. Well, Mr. F , you seem to be a prisoner. 

What is the meaning of all this uproar ? 

Mr. F . I beg pardon, Doctor. They locked me 
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up here, and I was obliged to do something to pass away the 
time. 

Doctor. So it seems. Now Mr. F , perhaps you will 

he good enough to go to your study, and see if you cannot 
find something better to do. 

Exeunt ■, amidst suppressed laughter. 
Perhaps some may be disposed to think that the Doctor 
should have strongly reprimanded the whole set, and 

threatened Mr. F with the vengeance of the Committee. 

But the Doctor knew better; his authority was always 
respected, and he was a great favourite of the students, and 
knew well enough that the animal spirits, even of students, 
must find vent somewhere and somehow ; so he let well alone, 
and retired, we have no doubt, more amused than vexed, to 

his study. Mr. F was a most inveterate smoker — don't 

be shocked, good reader, so was Eobert Hall — the pipes he 
would buy were remarkable as the queerest specimens of art 
to be met with in this or any other country. Then the 
different sorts of tobacco which he tried would have turned 
the stomach of any other man, but tobacco seemed to have 
no power to disarrange his interior. Perhaps the reader 

will conclude from this short sketch, that Mr. F was 

an idle good-for-nothing young man, whom the college 
Committee should have turned out at once ; but, though 
not exactly a model of industry, he was far from idle. 
Few, if any, of the students, had read so much general 
' literature. The fault of this young man was, that he read 
without any specific aim, and read much that could be of no 
special service, and this, too, to the exclusion of works 
which, though they might not be so curious, were, to say 
the least, far more likely to be be useful. Mathematics he 
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abhorred; the classics were more favoured yet he was 
destitute of that steady perseverance and careful industry 
which are indispensable in the good classical scholar. In 

short, Mr. F< read much without reading* well. Thomas 

Carlyle was an especial favourite of his, and the strange 
Carlylisms which he made were truly astounding. The 
English of Thomas Carlyle himself, much as we admire that 
writer in many respects, is bad enough ; but the English of 
an imitator of Carlyle is really execrable, such a confused 
mingling of hybrids and jargon, as is sufficient to drive one 
mad in listening to it. Forgetting, that if we ostentatiously 
set ourselves to knock down the idols in the temple of 
mere cant and sentimentalism, we are only guilty of another 
sort of cant quite as objectionable, and perhaps more 

hurtful. Mr. F was constantly decrying cant. This, 

again, was a weak imitation of Carlyle — as was also his 
pretended hatred of all shams. It will not be wondered 

at, if Mr. F created a sort of horror in some, and even 

no little dislike in others ; those who knew him best, how- 
ever, declared that he was his own worst enemy. Such men, 
in fact, usually are; indeed, we may say, that affected 
eccentricity added to the genuine article, is one of the 
greatest barriers to success. The world will put up with 
much that is outre from one who towers above his fellows in 
mental and moral excellence, but when the man who is thus 
guilty, is only ordinary, or even clever to a certain extent, 
society shrugs its shoulders with a mixture of contempt and 
disgust, so that such men are obliged to tame down their 
exuberant spirits, or suffer consequences which are too severe 
and trying to be long endured. 
Mr. Stamper was another of my classmates who merits a 
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description. Mr. Stamper was one of those characters who 
will make a noise in the world. His physical energy was 
tremendous. If the boards and pavement had voices, they 
would have cried out against the merciless treatment they 
received. A family of such men would suffice to keep a 
boot and shoe establishment of modest pretensions going. 
The tailors were equally happy in the possession of such a 
customer. Amongst the fancies of this student, was one 
which had reference to the muses, and another which had 
reference to music. A poet and a singer he thought 
himself ; .most of us thought him neither, but merit is not 
always appreciated as it ought to be. To judge of his 
musical talent, the reader should hear him sing, though I 
pity anyone subject to such a trial of patience and nerves. 
As to his poetic talent, we had better give a specimen or two, 
so that his verse may speak for itself. The reader must 
bear in mind that the verses were composed for Sabbath 
School use : — 

" Sweetly sing ! sing the praise of Jesus, 
Christ our King, loves youthful hearts to bless ; 
Gladly to all proclaim the love of Jesus, 
Earnestly seek his favour to possess. 
Tell how in love he left his throne in heaven, 
And came to earth to suffer and to die, 
That we might have our many sins forgiven, 
And be prepared to meet him in the sky. 

Sing, boys, sing ! sing the praise of Jesus, 

Bring, girls, bring, your loudest sweetest songs; 

From sin's power Christ suffered to release us, 

Surely, to Him our gratitude belongs. 

Sing of his power to cleanse the guilty spirit ; 
Sing of the peace He speaketh to the soul ; 
Sing of the hopes He calls us to inherit ; 
Sing of the home where living waters roll. 
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Sing of the grace He giveth to the lowly, 
Sing of the light He sheddeth on their way ; 
Sing of His care of those who trust Him wholly, 
And ever strive His precepts to obey. ' 
Sing, boys, sing, &c. 

Sweetly sing, let heart and voice be given, 
Till earth ring with the Redeemer's name ; 
Till in the bright, the glad, the sinless heaven, 
We raise a new " Hosannah to the Lamb 1" 
Oh ! here below, each joy is mixed with sadness, 
Sin fetters all our spirit's noblest powers ; 
But if we meet in yonder home of gladness, 
Sinless delight and service shall be ours. 
Sing, boys, sing," &c 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to ask the reader to decide upon 
the merits of Mr. Stamper's poetry, by giving only one 
specimen, so, at the risk of offending, we venture to give 
one more specimen; — 

" O heed the voice of conscience, 

The voice that speaks within, 
Approving, when we do the right, 

Condemning when we sin. 
O heed the voice of conscience ; 

Lest it should hardened grow, ; 
Should cease to start when sin is near, 

Nor warn you of the foe. 

" heed the voice of conscience ; 

Each call to duty hear ; 
Obey it e'en in little things, 

Strive hard .to keep it clear. 
O heed the voice of conscience ; 

Each whispered warning heed, 
And never madly go astray, 

In thought, or word, or deed. 
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heed the voice of conscience, 

It will, it must be heard, 
For even if you now should hush 

Its faithful, loving word, 
'Twill one day wake to sting you, 

With memories of your sin ; 
'Twill speak in tones of thunder then, 

And never sleep again." 

The last specimen is, in our estimation, much better than 
the first, though neither of the two pieces come up to the 
standard of true poetry. It is but just to say that the 
verses given were not published in a volume of poetry by 
their author, but were inserted in a volume compiled by him 
for Sabbath school use, a compilation which, on the whole, 
did great credit to the author's good taste. He certainly 
had an appreciation of good poetry, though we did not think 
he could write verses worthy to stand by the side of 
Wordsworth or Tennyson. Mr. S was certainly kind- 
hearted. There was little of the malevolent about his 
disposition. He told me I was a sad trial to his temper and 
patience — the greatest he ever had — yet he could not be 
angry with me many hours together. His preaching was 
tolerably acceptable, in fact, in some places very well liked, 
and taking him as a whole, he did more credit to the 
college than some students we have known. He was a 
devoted believer in the grandeur of missionary enterprise, in 
proof of which he offered himself as a candidate to the 
London Missionary Society, and is, at present, labouring in 
a distant land. He was also a firm believer in teetotalism. 
The temperance movement was next to the gospel, or, we 
should rather say, a part of the gospel, in his estimation. 
One of the most remarkable features of his character — if we 
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may so express ourselves — was his laugh. It was not 
musical, though it was very loud, and he had the bad habit 
of laughing* at his own jokes, besides bursting out into a fit 
of merriment, when no one but himself could discover any 
cause for laughter. His laugh, too, was somewhat dangerous, 
especially when he was drinking tea or coffee. On one 
occasion he nearly choked himself by endeavouring to laugh 
and swallow coffee at the same moment. The effort, 
judging from the effect, was not pleasant, and seemed likely 
to end seriously. When at our morning meal together in 
the hall, Mr. Stamper roared out in a merry humour, 
as he was wont to do, suddenly he arose from his seat — 
stared about him wildly — stamped most furiously — made a 
most singular and alarming noise in his throat, and 
altogether presented a picture worthy of Hogarth's best 
efforts. Some of the students instantly ran to his assistance 
— one pulled him by the arm — another stared him in the 
Face — a third slapped him on the back with most praise- 
worthy energy, and one student, somewhat original in his 
ideas, blew down hi^ throat. At last, to the unspeakable 
relief of those present, who began to fear lest he should 

"shuffle off this mortal coil," Mr. S began to recover, and 

was congratulated on his escape, being recommended at the 
same time, not to " try the thing again," whilst one declared 
that he was turning quite stiff, and had a most narrow 
escape from a premature and undignified end. One of the 

peculiarities of Mr. S was his great love of teaching 

Sunday scholars "new tunes," and "pretty hymns," so that 
he was known as " the young man who was very fond of 
singing^" If he found any family, with whom he was 
staying on his preaching tours, very pleasant and friendly, 
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he would volunteer to sing a favourite melody, recite poetry, 
&c, and in this way became quite famed. When turn- 
down collars were becoming* generally worn, our friend 
thought at one and the same time to be in the fashion • 
and economical; so he turned down the collars made to stand 
up, and presented himself with great complacency before us, 
the veriest specimen of a half-crazed Yankee, one ever saw. 
No amount of persuasion could induce him to relinquish 
this mode of attiring his neck, and though he looked a guy, 
he seemed to imagine himself quite an Apollo. He thought 
himself a goo4 reader, and read in a style so peculiarly 
disagreeable, that it made the hair stand on one's head, and 
spoiled any composition which he had to do. The plaintive 
tones were especially obnoxious, whilst he roared out the 
striking passages in tones loud enough to wake the seven 
sleepers. It was, and is yet a mystery to me, how anyone 
who read so execrably, could imagine himself a second 
Macready, yet so it was. Very few students are good 
readers ; in fact, we chink more attention might be paid to 
reading in our colleges, with considerable advantages to the 
inmates — but the reading of Mr. S— ^ — was bad, even for a 
student in a Theological college. On the whole, we may 
characterise him as an enthusiast ; a character very useful 
when the enthusiasm is combined with great good sense and 
strong mental power, but a character more ridiculous than 
weighty in the absence of such qualifications. Mr. 

S was neither a Luther nor a stump orator, and 

would have been more a power than he was, if he had 
shouted less and pondered more. There are, however, 
more worse men than better, in the world, and we only 
hope that he may be as useful and happy in the midst of 
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his labours, as his general good qualities make him deserve 
to be. 

Mr. Walter Bounce was one of the most marked amongst 
the students, not only in the class to which he belonged, but 
amongst the students in the college, and was, during the 
whole of his course, the referee of some dozen men. If any 
matter affecting the interests of the students as a body, was 
under discussion, a number of men would betake themselves to 
his room and discuss the matter with Bounce, before they 
ventured to give an opinion of their own; for whatever 
wisdom might or might not attend the decision given by 
him, he was always very decided, and what he said "he would 
stick to." He was gentlemanly, almost courtly, in his 
demeanour, and was considered quite an authority on matters 
of etiquette. No one took liberties with him, and all who 
were not more or less intimate with him, called him Mr. 
Bounce. He had moved in a better class of society than 
students generally do before their admission into college, and 
had enjoyed superior educational advantages to most of us, 
though truth compels me to add, he had not derived the benefit 
from those advantages which he might have done. He was 
very cheerful in disposition, and raised many a hearty laugh 
in hall and corridors ; though, like most men who have any 
pretension to wit, he was, at times, merciless as to the 
feelings of those poor unfortunates at whom he aimed his 
shafts. His was a character too strongly marked not to 
have opponents — -we must not say enemies — but he fairly 
laughed down all opposition, and generally succeeded in 
winning over those who were at first least disposed to 
be friendly. Sometimes he was almost contemptuous in 
his treatment of certain of the inmates of the college, but only 
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when his sense of honour was aroused. He was far above 
meanness himself, and would not tolerate it in others. His 
dogmatism was truly surprising ; in fact, it was and is yet 
the great secret of his strength. Perhaps the reader will 
be disposed to remark that dogmatism can never be a sign 
of aught but narrowness. It is sometimes, nay, most 
frequently, joined with ignorance and prejudice, but not so 
in this case. I have on several occasions attempted to 
convince Bounce of being too self-asserting and over- 
bearing. 

"Bounce," I would say, "do be a little less dogmatical, 
there's a good fellow. One might imagine you had taken the 
grand tour of the universe. A man before he is so certain 
as you are, should be omniscient." 

Bounce* Now, Davies, you do not know what you are 
talking about. We must be dogmatic, or we shall do 
nothing in the world. 

Davies. What ! Do you mean to say dogmatism is the 
salvation of the world, and that to do good we must 
dogmatise. I shall hand you over to the Pope. You would 
make an excellent papist j it appears to me you believe in 
your own infallibility already ! 

Bounce. Are we not about to become public teachers? 

Davies. Well ! I hope so. But mark teachers, not mere 
repeaters of forms of belief and systems of theology. 

Bounce. The first part of your answer would have 
been sufficient. I wish I could get you to attend to one 
point at once — we are to be teachers, you admit. So be it. 
When you ascend the rostrum, shall you talk after the 
following manner, " My dear friends, the Bible says we are 
sinners. I believe the Bible, but some people teach different 
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doctrine, when differences of opinion exist, you must decide 
for yourselves." Or shall you take a text and tell your 
congregation, for their edification, that there are so many 
different views of die passage, that you find it impossible to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion just yet; by next 
Sabbath, however, you hope to arrive at a more decided 
opinion ? 

Davies. You put the case unfairly ! Is there no stage 
between a general uncertainty and a universal assurance? 
Has the Bible settled with equal certainty all matters 
with which it deals. I admit that there are some doctrines 
on which every candid reader of the Bible must hold a decided 
opinion, but there are points of belief which are not so 
easily disposed of; if it were not so what would be the 
meaning of the long and learned controversy which has 
been carried on through so many ages ? 

Bounce, Will you tell me how much nearer the truth all 
the controversy to which you refer has enabled us to arrive 1. 
Do you think, for example, that President Edward's work 
" on the Will," settled, or did anything to settle, that much 
vexed question as to the meaning or extent of man's free 
agency ? 

Davies. I do not like " Edward's on the Will." I believe 
with Isaac Taylor, in his essay on " Logic in Theology," that 
the great American divine — for I admire his genius and 
talents — was then endeavouring to reduce to logical 
formulae, what is beyond the limit of human thought or 
apprehension. 

Bourwe. What a fellow you are ! You are always 
flying off from the point in question. Who asked you 
either for your opinion of Edward's or Isaac Taylor's essay ? 
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Listen and attend ! Does controversy tend to settle the 
points on which such controversy turns ?" 

Dairies. Partly yes ! partly no ! 

Bounce. An answer worthy of a Jesuit — at least, as far 
as its indefiniteness is concerned — as to the cleverness of 
your answer, I say nothing 1 . But tell me, has controversy 
done much to settle opinion ? 

Davies. Yes ! undoubtedly. Very much. 

Bounce. Indeed ! Explain yourself 1 

Davies. My answer is plain enough, and requires no 
explanation. But to say what I mean in other words and 
more at length, controversy has done much to settle opinion, 
as it has served to clear away many of the difficulties which 
lay in the way of a right understanding of the truth. 
Though I admit with you, that the points on which 
salvation hangs, are clearly set forth, and therefore beyond 
the pale of controversy, still, there are many subsidiary 
truths which are left to the discovery of man as an intelligent 
being. Learning and research are, to the moral universe, 
what the telescope has been to the physical universe. I 
will never believe- no never— that God has given us brains 
to be exercised on every subject but that which concerns us 
most, and stretches onwards to this awful future of eternity. 
Your teaching, my dear fellow, is, do this, or be damned ! 
Do that, and rejoice in the salvation of God ! You may 
think it fit for men, I think it fit for children; only therein 
we differ. But I am getting tired, and you look bored, so I 
will say good night. 

Bounce. Good night, and I wish you better ! 

Davies. Thank you ! I hope you will improve at the 
same ratio, or I must seek other company. 
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The foregoing conversation will serve to show the reader 
something of Mr. Bounce's character; he will, however, 
appear again, as we were intimate and friendly throughout 
the whole of the college course, and are to this day. Other 
members of " our class " I need not dwell upon. We had a 
lady's preacher, and a plodder, neither of whom need detain 
us at present. One the whole, the men of my year 
presented a fair average of ability and attainments. College 
is not the place for " a genius," as that term is generally 
understood, or rather, we should say, misunderstood, what 
educational institutions are useful for, is to direct and assist 
the mental and moral developement of ordinary men, men 
who, in after life, are to be the religious teachers of the 
masses. How far they attain the desired end, is a question 
which admits of considerable dispute -and variety of opinion. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

COLLEGE ROUTINE. 

» I this infer,— 
That many things, having fall reference 
To one concent may work contrariously ; 
As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
Come to one mark ; as many ways meet in one town ; 
As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea ; 
As many lines close in the dial's centre ; 
So may a thousand actions, once afoot, 
End in one purpose, and be all well borne 
Without defeat." 

Shafopere, Henry 5th. 

The Derri College was now in full working order. The 
contributions were liberal, the professors good, and the students 
., — if we may believe the examiners — very promising ; whilst 
the constituency looked on with benign countenances, con- 
sidering, doubtless, that the churches were about to receive 
considerable acquisitions in the "young friends" who, both 
in a physical and metaphysical sense, partook of the good 
fare which the college so amply provided. 

Every institution, however time-honoured and extensively 
patronized, has its defects. The Derri College was no 
exception. On the fair page of its annals there were spots. 
We would fain pass over the defects of our t( alma mater," 
but honesty forbids. True, any defects to be pointed out 
may be only such in the opinion of the writer. Doubtless 
many of the students and constituency will cry shame, or 
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exclaim, " No ! no !" when my venturesome hand dares 
to point out what I take to be its deficiencies. There is 
not a college, or even university in existence, which, in 
every respect, is all that could be desired. A' certain body 
of right, very, and rev. divines, in company with some 
of the best friends of the establishment, when assembled 
at Oxford in friendly conclave, evidently laboured under 
the impression that the gTeat universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford, not to mention others of less note, are not all that 
could be wished, especially where the education of the 
clergy is concerned. The Rev. E. A. Litton, M.A., in the 
course of an address delivered before the Church Congress 
held at Oxford, in July, 1862, observes, " And yet, to pass 
from the abstract question to existing practice, it is very 
difficult, as matters actually stand, for the advocates of clerical 
training in the universities to maintain their ground. 
Whatever be the cause of the change, whether the altered 
circumstances of the country or of the church, it is notorious 
that neither does Oxford nor Cambridge supply any adequate 
special preparation for the ministry." If this can be said of 
the universities, it may be said of all Theological institutions 
whatsoever, whether in the establishment or outside its 
pale. The great difficulties with which the constituencies 
and professors of dissenting seminaries have to contend, is 
the incomplete and unsound education which most candidates 
for the ministry receive in their early youth. The majority 
even of our scholars are men who are self-educated; not 
self-educated in the sense of never having been to college, 
but as not having, when children, undergone that sound 
classical training which is indispensable to the easy and 
accurate attainment of thorough scholarship. Owx &&\RKSi 
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in divinity are, in too many cases, the laughing stock of 
the most scholarly part of the community. America has 
been positively unkind, as I opine, in her profuse distribu- 
tion of D.Ds. How often do we read an announcement 
somewhat to the following effeet:^-"The University of 
Nowhere, in the state of Not-to-be-found, U.S., America, 
has presented the Rev. Abraham Florid with the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. It will, no doubt, be very 
gratifying to the numerous friends of the rev. gentleman 
to learn that his deserts are appreciated by the university 
in question, and we venture to affirm that few men will 
wear the degree of D.D. with a more becoming grace than 
the gentleman upon whom it has been so recently conferred. 
For our own part we heartily congratulate the doctor, and 
wish him a long and happy life in which to enjoy his new 
dignity." Of course we do not for one moment mean 
to insinuate that all D.Ds. are caricatured by the degree 
attached to their names, but we think it a pity that so 
many excellent men enjoy the dignity in common with 
others whose pretensions to scholarship are, to say the 
least, of a very doubtful kind. But to return, it is a question 
easier asked than answered, how such candidates as present 
themselves to the committees of the various colleges can 
be best prepared for the calling to which they aspire. Give 
them a theological training, say some; nay, others urge 
in reply, give them both a classical and theological training. 
Both are attempted, and, in the majority of instances, 
neither is effected. We shall find that the students either 
give themselves chiefly to theology or general literature, 
or neglect both. Few attempt— I say attempt— to carry 
out fully the curriculum of the college, and in fact to 
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make the attempt would be either failure or death. Without 
at all wishing to depreciate the institution to which I 
owe so much, I will venture to assert that no young man 
could study the various branches, as the several professors 
wish and enjoin, without preparing himself for his grave 
or the madhouse. All the very successful preachers have 
either studied literature in the general sense, before they 
were admitted to the Derri College, or have neglected their 
studies in one branch or another to give their attention 
to theology and composition. To make good my statement 
I will run over the names of thirty men taken in the 
order in which they occur in the college list The names 
are fictitious. 

(1.) W. S. Lindsey, M.A., gold medallist (Lond. IT.). A 
good scholar, poor theologian, never popular as a preacher. 
Gave his attention to literature. 

(2.) J. B. Piling, M.A. (Lond. T3.) Literature, fair 
preacher ; in theology nowhere. 

(3.) James Lang. Fair theologian — no scholar. 

(4.) E. K. Braham. Not remarkable any way. 

(5.) J. Ives. Fair theologian tolerable scholar, and useful 
minister. 

(6.) Robert Huff. Not remarkable any way-^no scholar, 

(7.) J. Smith. Fair theologian, popular preacher, never 
signalized as scholarly. 

(8.) J* Stolid. Only remarkable for his looks and 
dress. 

- (9.) R. E. Short. A fair scholar, not well grounded, on the 
whole above the average considerably. 

(10.) J. Hart A fair scholar and theologian, good 
preacher; above the average. a 
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(11.) J. Howe. A good scholar every way, but one who 
has enjoyed superior advantages. B.A. of Lond. U. 

(12.) R. Prior, M.A. (Lond. U.) Litefary in his tastes, 
professor of classics at one of the colleges. 

(13.) T. Law. Fair theologian, no scholar. 

(14.) James Graham, B.A. A fair scholar, literary in his 
tastes for the most part y enjoyed superior advantages when 
a youth. 

(15.) G. Compton, M.A., (Scotch University). Like 
most Scotchmen, " pretty well up." 

(16.) Richard Street. No scholar. His course was shortened 
but with little advantage. An instance of the unavailing 
attempt to overcome the absence of early advantages* 

(17.) Thomas Hinton. Ditto. 

(1&) William Holly. Fair theologian, indifferent scholar 
as to literary matters, 

(19.) William Carnival. Fair scholar, careless, not over- 
much given to theology, successful as a preacher. 

(20.) Thomas Harris. No scholar, fair theologian — 
classical training quite thrown away (died). 

(21.) George Snaith. Tried everything, succeeded in 
nothing as a natural consequence, no scholar. 

(22.) Charles Home* Fair in all, but not systematic, above 
the average in ability, good and thoughtful as a preacher. 
Died when entering upon his charge. 

(23.) John Kent, Attempted too much, health broke 
down, obliged to leave the college before his course was 
completed — successful as a minister. 

(24.) Edward Kent. Well read in general literature, a 
shooting star, good preacher apart from his extravagances. 

(25.) Robert Willis, fair, both as a scholar and a thee- 
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logian, good natural ability, had been a schoolmaster. Died. 
Resigning his charge, on account of ill-health, some months 
before his death. - 

(26.)William Hearty. Fair, both as a scholar and theologian 
acceptable as a minister. Died when about to enter upon 
his duties. 

(27.) George Allen. Fair, both as a scholar and theologian, 
early advantages good, popular as a preacher, which led 
nim at an early stage of his college course to become com- 
paratively careless as to his literary progress. 

(28.) John Parker, B.A. Fair both as a scholar and 
theologian, successful as a minister. 

(29.) William Penman, M.A. (Lond. U.), gold medallist. 
This young man was trained for the ministry before entering 
the Derri College, though at our institution not foremost 
in its reputation. His course was long, and habits regular, 
a good scholar and acceptable preacher. 

(30.) John Stamper, fair as a scholar and a theologian, but 
not first class. 

The above-named — rather misnamed— students were all 
in the house at the same time with myself, and afford, it may 
be supposed, a fair sample of what the educational status 
of the college is at any given time. As far as my own 
obfervation went, it appeared that those succeeded best who 
had been to a university for the literary course, and came to 
the Derri College prepared to give their atteution exclusively 
to those subjects which have a special bearing upon the 
work of the ministry. Had I my time to come over again, I 
should not enter a theological institution with the expectation 
of becoming well versed in literary subjects. Those who 
spent the time and labour necessary to ensure a respectable 
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standing as scholars, most certainly failed in other and, 
perhaps, we ought to say, more important matters. The 
plan of the Scotch students is good, and, when it can be 
carried out, decidedly preferable. They obtain their classical 
and mathematical training in one of the northern universities, 
leaving for the theological college those subjects which more 
properly belong to it. A university has immense advantages, 
in respect to the training necessary to the scholar. There 
students exist in greater numbers, and the incentives to hard 
work are much more powerful, especially when prizes, really 
worth striving for, hang temptingly over the path of the 
ardent and persevering student. University subjects are 
principally literary, whereas at a theological college the 
literary course is regarded as of least importance, and, in 
many cases, only endured as a nuisance not to be got rid 
of without losing respectability. At a university the student 
is not interrupted with duties which, however good, have 
a tendency to unsettle the mind in the ardent pursuit of 
knowledge. To be a senior student, .and get on the preaching 
list, is the great ambition of students, in a place where 
preparation for the ministry is the great aim, whilst 
university life is totally bereft of any such temptations 
to vote the classics dull work, and mathematics a bore. On 
the whole, then, we opine, that the present jumble of the 
literary and theological in our colleges, serves to perplex 
both professors and students, and, in attempting too much, 
falls far short of accomplishing what is desirable and 
important. Another disadvantage which we felt was the 
absence of numbers. Nothing tends to give both the 
animal and mental in our complicated being, such an 
impetus as the presence of a goodly number of young men, 
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all striving for the same object. Twenty, thirty, or even 
fifty men, assembled in one building, are not spurs to 
each other's industry, to the same extent as when some 
two or three hundred come into daily contact. We are 
quite aware that the larger the number of students the 
greater are the facilities for spending a pleasant hour 
of idleness, but the advantages it seems to us would far 
more than counterbalance the disadvantages. The dis- 
senting colleges are very dull, because the students in 
them are so few in number. Nor ought it to be forgotten 
that when a college is large the professors would be first 
class. They are not now, at least, in all the colleges. 
The reason is too obvious ; the pay is so wretchedly poor, 
that no first-class man will receive such a sum as an 
equivalent to his merits. The professors at some of the 
smallest colleges, very estimable men no doubt in their 
way, must, as scholars, be anything but a credit to the 
denomination. One of the professors at the Derri College 
would be by no means over-paid did he receive the annual 
income of the whole staff, and how the constituency can 
offer such men the salaries which they receive, is a wonder 
to me, scarcely less than the fact of the tutors condescend- 
ing to pocket the amount, which is neither more nor less 
than "pocketing an affront." The sum paid, however, 
is much less at some of the other colleges— in one or two 
cases not being equal to the pay of a British or National 
schoolmaster holding a certificate of merit. But it is 
objected, unless the colleges were several in number, and 
scattered about the country, the churches would be deprived 
of the assistance of the students. The assistance is not 
much prized by the churches, as any one must admit, and 
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the question is not what is best for the churches — which 
are not being educated — but what will most conduce to 
the advancement of the students, whose education it is 
thought necessary to complete in the best manner possible. 
The education of the ministry would be best attained if 
the several small colleges were joined in two or three 
larger institutions, when it would be no longer a complain^ 
that there are no, or very few, inducements, to study hard 
in the various theological halls belonging to congregationalists. 
We do not see why dissenters should not have a college 
aspiring to the dignity of a university, instead of having, 
as at present, so many boarding schools for grown up boys. 
The only way which we can see open to avoid the present 
difficulty is by having one very good literary college 
where the subjects of the university are taught, and those 
subjects only, whilst theological halls might still exist 
for the purposa of theological training, as well as of 
supplying the vacant pulpits on the Sabbath. If dissenters 
had one first class collegiate institution, affiliated with the 
London University, where sons of laymen could be 
educated with those who are intended for the ministry, 
and where the latter might be educated on the same easy- 
terms as at the smaller colleges, it seems to me a great point 
would be gained. The literary course would be more efficient 
than at present, and the men too far advanced in age and 
habits to derive benefit from classical studies, might proceed at 
once to the theological halls, making the best of the advantages 
to be derived from them without a previous classical 
training. Whatever course may be right to adopt, no one 
who examines carefully into the present system of ministerial 
education, can deny it is far from perfect. The question 
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of residence and non-residence, deserves a few remarks. 
This matter does not seem to us of mueh moment, from the 
fact that the numbers at the colleges are so small j were 
they more numerously attended, the question would become 1 
one of the utmost importance. As it is, there have been 
numberless discussions on the several advantages of residence 
and non-residence. We think that the system of residence 
is the preferable one. In this system the students come 
more under the immediate supervision of the tutors, and, 
what is perhaps of more consequence, name more into 
contact with each other. It always has appeared to me, that 
the intercourse between the students is as much a part of 
their education as the lectures of the tutors in the class room. 
True, that intercourse is not always of the most pleasant 
character, yet, when least valued, it is often most needed 
and most beneficial. Young men, when they enter a college, 
have notions and habits which they would do well to forego. 
In every college the best men give a tone to the rest, so that 
humilating as many of the lessons which a fresh man has to 
learn unquestionably are, they are not on that account any the 
less salutary or needful. He is little better than a fool who 
can mix four or five years with men of different mental 
calibre and habits, without learning to undo something in 
his character, not well done, as well as better understanding 
how to perform the duties of his eaUing. Even the practical 
jokes carried on — always to be deprecated when they are 
such as to pain unnecessarily the subject of them — are, for 
the most part directed against some offensive or weak 
idiosyncrasy of him upon whom they are played, and may 
therefore, prove a wholesome lesson. College life to him 
who is willing to learn, and desirous of understaadix^ 
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himself, is one of the best preparations we can have for the 
hard struggles of life,, and when a student is one amongst 
many, he may see his peculiarities held up to derision, but 
still evidently so held up more out of kindness than in 
malice, and thus, whilst we are not disposed at the time to 
thank him who acts as the mirror in which we see ourselves 
as others sees us, yet, we may some day find we have more 
cause to thank them wjbo were merry over our peculiarities 
and failings, than we have to be obliged to the good-natured 
friend who could only discover in us qualities to admire. 
College life, then, in lecture room, hall, and study, is only 
useful when lessons are learnt in each. The lecture of the 
professor, intercourse with each other, and private study, all 
tending to the better and fuller development of the 
student's character and usefulness. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A DARK CLOUD. 



" It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all." 

Tennyson. 

We are told the lull precedes the hurricane. This saying 
we often repeat, or hear repeated, without attaching any 
significance to it. It was proved true in the history of 
the Derri College. The little rift was within the lute, and 
by and by would spoil the music. We had a fine staff of 
professors, taking them on the whole, perhaps unequalled in 
the denomination. The two Drs. were not, it is true, quite 
so cordial as their mutual friends could wish, but no 
difficulty of any moment seemed to ensue. Dark whispers 
began to be heard in relation to the professor of Hebrew, 
Greek, Testament and Biblical Criticism. It was an awful 
word, one which makes good people tremble — the doctor 
was said to be " heterodox." It was hinted that some of 
the Committee feared the influence which the professor 
would have over the students. A certain D. D. of London, 
self-rconstituted censor of the denomination, hurled his 
amathemas at the head of the offending tutor, and 
predicted a dire future for the college, unless the culprit were 
removed. He also warned the churches against the students, 
lest they should be injured—as to their souls — by the 
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pernicious Germanology of the day. We say nothing of the 

London Dr.; let us hope he is useful. We believe he is 

sincere, and pray God to give him that superior wisdom 

which the right discharge of his self-imposed task renders 

indispensable. By and by the storm burst forth, and the 

Committee began to meet very often, and were wont to get 

very warm. Resolutions were proposed and met by counter 

resolutions, and as the Committee was about equally divided, 

it was not very easy to see where the dispute would end. 

Some of the Dr.'s friends wished him to resign without 

bringing matters to a crisis ; but this advice was not taken. 

Not being in the Committee, I cannot say how the 

gentlemen conducted themselves, but if report speaks 

correctly, they were not, at this period, exactly patterns for 

our imitation. I say nothing as to the judgment of the 

Committee; they were, doubtless, actuated by right motives, 

and subsequent events, to say the very least, have proved 

that there was really cause for alarm. The Dr. resigned ; 

in fact, no other course was open to him, so now we were 

to lose his services. We were all sorry, for he was a general 

favourite. The senior students, however, thought that 

something must be done to express the all but general 

feeling of the house. An address and testimonial were 

moved, and the movement was no slight one, if we may 

judge from the amount of time, labour, and temper, expended 

upon it. The whole scene appeared to the writer, even 

then, junior student us he was, absurd; now it appears 

inexpressibly so. As the incident now referred to made a 

considerable noise in the theological world, and affected, in 

no slight degree, the interests of the college, I may be 

excused dwelling upon it for some time longer. With the 
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proceedings of the Committee we shall not meddle; our 
remarks will simply refer to the conduct of the students— 
conduct which will be most likely repeated should a like 
occasion present -itself. I have often thought, if students in 
the several colleges fairly understood how little the world 
outside cares for the opinions they may express, they would 
take far less pains, and waste less physical energy in 
expressing those opinions : but we are always slow to believe 
in our own insignificance. There were several meetings of 
the students convened for the purpose of settling what the 
" house" was to do in the present crisis of its history. Some 
few of us thought the " house " had nothing to do with the 
matter. So thought I, and so I think yet. What, as it 
seems to me, would have been best, was to make the doctor 
a present, as a proof of our sincere esteem and good wishes, 
without saying anything whatever on the controversy. This 
idea, however, was scouted as being altogether unworthy of 
a body of "Independent Students." No! we were to 
express— said some of the headstrong or rather voice-strong 
— we were to express our decided conviction that the 
Committee had sadly ill-used one of whom we had just cause 
to be proud. Now, all this sort of talk was wide of the 
mark. The question was not what we thought of the Dr. 
— we all liked him exceedingly — but whether we had any 
right to express an opinion opposed to the decision of the 
Committee, or, in fact, whether we had any right to express 
any opinion at all on the matter, in the capacity of a body 
of students. Some few of us thought we had no such right, 
but the majority were of the contrary opinion, and, as we 
all know too well, the majority rules the day. An address 
was prepared to present to the ill-used ^rofessot, ^V<3^^&r> 
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this majority so pathetically mourned. This document had 
to be gone over clause by clause, and as the majority were by 
no means agreed as to the amount of seasoning required to 
make it spicy, or the precise form which it should take, it will 
be at once perceived that the address was easier voted than 
agreed upon. If it were in such a form, the Dr. would 
feel insulted, if it were in another form, the Committee would 
visit with vengeance the devoted heads of this movement. 
Some of the students becoming theatrically bold where no 
danger was to be apprehended, protested in high sounding 
phrases, that in a matter of this sort we should not think of 
the Committee, or care what they would do. And yet those 
very men bowed the lowest to the members of the 
Committee, and were most afraid to incur the displeasure of 
that honoured body. Where every voter had a different 
opinion, it was not easy to arrive at unanimity. To mend 
matters, the senior student was so much afraid of giving 
offence, that he did not use his authority in putting down 
the most disorderly as he ought to have done. Some of the 
students seemed to regard the whole affair as a joke, and 
were more intent upon fun than business. By and by all 
became really interested, and the discussion grew warm 
and continued long. The otoginal address was so mutilated 
by erasions, and so altered by additions, that the framers of 
it must have been sorely puzzled to discover the remains of 
their much laboured composition. In the end an address 
was agreed to, and signed by all the students, with ^the 
exception of some eight or nine. I refused to have anything 
to do with the matter, and must be reckoned therefore 
among those whose signatures were not attached to the 
document. In fact, through the whole affair, I opposed the 
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presentation of an address, from a feeling that we were 
treading upon ground which did not belong to us, and 
expressing an opinion on the conduct of those upon whom 
we were not competent to sit in judgment. The address 
was accompanied with a small piece of plate more valuable 
to the Dr. as a testimony of good-will than on any other 
gTounds. In looking back upon this scene of excitement 
and youthful extravagance, I am disposed to thank my good 
fortune in being preserved from the folly of attaching my 
name to a document which, after all that was done to tame 
it down, still ventured to express opinions which implied an 
ability to judge in matters so far — very far — beyond the 
sphere of youthful inexperience. The doctor was all that 
we could wish as a professor and as a man, I should have 
been glad to subscribe what was in my power towards 
making him a present, but an address presuming to offer 
sympathy, and by fair inference, condemnatory of the 
proceedings of the Committee, was no compliment to the 
tutor, and must have been either the laughing-stock, or 
cause of sorrow, to the wise and the good who had the 
interests of the college at heart. The address was pre- 
sented, and, I am told, acknowledged, in suitable terms, 
the doctor, contrary to his wont, becoming somewhat 
pathetic, and "causing a sensation," by alluding to his 
wish and hope of being " carried to the grave by students." 
The resignation and removal of the professor just alluded 
to made no little stir in the denomination, and, seeing 
he was considered " heterodox," some of the congregations 
were alarmed when they saw a student enter their pulpits, 
and whenever a young man was not understood, it was 
put down to " heterodoxy." The students afc tkak ^&s&r> 
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were not remarkable for clearness of expression, and at last, 
the sin laid to the charge of the college became a mountain, 
so huge that it was fearful to contemplate. The calls for 
men to supply the various pulpits around became less and 
less frequent till we thought there was a danger lest the 
talent of the students should rust for want of use. Some 
of the least liberal and most suspicious withheld their 
subscriptions, so there was a danger not only that we should 
have nothing to do, but that we should have nothing to eat. 
Young men became shy of the college, there were very few 
applications for admission, and the number of students 
dwindled down to about half of the proper number — to 
less than half of the number now in the same college. 
To make matters worse the president resigned, so that 
both doctors bade adieu to their several posts of duty. 
The president had a Bible presented to him, which was 
intended for pulpit use, as it was understood he had 
accepted a small charge. We were now left to a sort of 
11 provisional government," which was rather of an irregular 
character. The two professors who remained — what with 
committee meetings, extra work, and a vain attempt to 
keep good order — must have been driven almost mad. We 
students for a time enjoyed our extended liberty, but ere 
long a general gloom settled over the college, and we 
all heartily wished for the return of the good old times. 
But soon a light began to appear, at first dimly seen, as 
at a distance. By and by more visible. The news rapidly 
spread abroad that Professor Racy had accepted the office 
of president. Gradually the storm subsided, and summer 
days came back again to our cold winter hearth. 



u 



CHAPTER X. 



THE SOIREE. 



How necessary it is now-a-days, 



That each body live uprightly in all manner ways ; 

For let never so little a gap be open, 

And be sure of this, the worst will be spoken I" 

Old Play. 

Every year sees the admission of a new set of men into the 
Derri College, and witnesses also the departure of several to 
their settlement, if they have any, to their friends if they 
have found no congregation willing to engage their services. 
Just before the long vacation, which commences towards 
the end of June, it was customary to give a soiree to the 
out-going students. Now seeing the proceedings were not 
in'toto all that some of our most orthodox friends could wish, 
I feel some difficulty in giving a faithful representation 
of the scene. On the one hand to give only a partial view 
would be dishonest, whilst on the other a full, true, and 
particular account may be offensive to the tastes of many 
honest though, perhaps, narrow-minded individuals. There 
is little danger of any who may read these pages, counting 
themselves amongst the narrow-minded, so after all we may 
venture to give our account. The first thing was to collect 
the requisite sum, and as we did things on rather a grand 
scale the expense was considerable. It generally happened 
that those who had the honour of being elected as committee 
of management, had also the additional honour of paying 
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some of the expenses out of their own pockets, which they 
did for the most part with thebest grace possible. 

As our soiree interfered with the hour of family devotion, — 
"Oh! I know what you are going to say," some testy friend 
may exclaim. "Of course, of course, no time for prayers 
that night, nice set of young men." Stay, my dear Sir, we 
had prayers, and never were the prayers more truly 
devotional than on that occasion; although it was quite at 
our option whether we attended or not, I do not remember 
a single instance of anyone absenting himself. The senior 
of the following year conducted the worship, and in hearty 
earnest manly tones commended those who were leaving to 
the care and protection of our Divine Father; praying that 
they might happily and successfully serve that Christ to 
whom we all had dedicated our lives. Oh! there was 
always true devotion then. We used to rise from our knees 
feeling really sorry our fellow-students were going to leave; 
really anxious for their welfare; overwhelmed, in some cases 
at least, with a sense of the greatness of that work to which 
we had given ourselves; and in love with all mankind. 
The future always seems a solemn mystery when men are 
about to enter upon the more active duties of life, and battle 
with the difficulties of the ministry. The poet's address to 
the king is, in some measure, true of all our lives. 

"Non, l'avenir n'est & personnel 
Sire! l'avenir est a Dieu! 
A chaque f ois que l'heure sonne, 
Tout ici-bas nous dit adieu. 
L'avenir! l'avenir! mysterel 
Toutes les choses de la terre, 
Gloire, fortune militaire 
Couronne eclante des rois, 
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Victoire aux ailes embraces, 
Ambitions realises, 
Ne sont jamais sur nous poshes 
Que comme Toiseau sur nos toitsl" 

Victor Hugo. 

Seriousness was not the order of the day, however, so we 
quickly banished sober looks, and gave ourselves to the 
enjoyment of the hour. Tea was served — I say tea, but 
it is rather difficult to define the sort of feast to which we 
sat down. We had tea and coffee, fowls, ham, tongue, 
cakes, jellies, <fec, <fec, ad libitum. We were arranged, not 
as usual according to seniority, but so as to mix together 
junior and senior, for we were alJ on a level on these 
occasions. The butler waited his best — looked his best — 
dressed his very best, and even laughed at the small jokes 
and somewhat juvenile attempts at wit, which passed round 
the table, and every one appeared in the best possible 
humour. After full justice was done to the repast, we had 
some sort of amusement, charades, a small play, <fec, 
interspersed with free conversation on subjects not usually 
discussed in the lecture room. But the great event of the 
night was yet to come. When tea and amusements were 
over we proceeded to business : this business was not very 
important or very difficult, consisting of healths, toasts 
speeches, and good wishes, somewhat after the following 
fashion. The new senior was called to the chair — by the 
new senior I mean the student who would be the senior of 
the house when the class now about to leave had taken 
their departure— the man next in order filled the vice-chair. 

NON-NEWSPAPER REPORT OF OUR SOIREE. 

The Chairman, who, on rising, was received ^\tk tasaft^ 

TEL 
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bursts of applause, said: — "Gentlemen (hear, hear), it is 
with the greatest pleasure I meet you on this auspicious 
occasion. (Applause). I can well remember the time when I 
was the junior student of the house (' oh ! oh V from the junior 
student), and now, such is the flight of time, I am about to 
enter upon the important office of senior of this college. 
(Cheers.) An office, gentlemen, which any man might be 
proud to hold. (Immense cheering.) And now I have 
to-night a pleasant duly to perform, but that duty has a 
mixture of sadness. (A voice, 'don't be sentimental, old fellow/ 
and laughter.) I am not about to dissolve in tears (another 
voice : ' I hope not, what a tub of fet there would be to be 
sure'), and as I have to rise more than once, I shall now 
content myself with calling upon Mr. Robert Loyal to 
propose a toast. (Great cheering, aided by noises from 
various sources.) 

Mr. R. Loyal. Gentlemen, in- this latter half of the 
nineteenth century, before this company of enlightened 
Britons, very few words will be sufficient to commend the 
toast which our honoured chairman has committed to me, 
to your hearty approval. I beg to propose the health of 
our noble queen, and all the members of the royal family. 
(Great cheering, the company rising en masse, and singing 
the national anthem, one of the students leading on the 
piano.) 

The Chairman. Mr. Gracious will propose a toast. 

Mr. Gracious. Gentlemen, we as students of this 
college feel deeply grateful to those who contribute so 
handsomely towards its support, as well as to the Committee 
who take an active part in the management of its affairs. 
(Cheers.) We have no rich endowments, like many of the 
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educational institutions of this country, and depend, 
therefore, for the most part, on the voluntary contributions 
of our friends. True, money could not be better spent, 
and those to whom my toast refers will have their reward 
(cheers), but that does not lessen our obligation. I cannot 
say whether this college has most cause to be proud of its 
constituency; or, the constituency of the college. (Cheers.) 
All honour to our alma mater, and all honour to those who 
support her. (Cheers.) It would ill become us to forget 
to-night, how much we owe to those gentlemen who, by 
their liberal support, have placed our college amongst the 
first of the educational institutions of this country. 
(Cheers.) I only hope that the successive races of students 
will maintain the honour of this place, and put it out of the 
power of the liberal and well-disposed to refuse their 
contributions. I am happy to know, that the irieome 
derived from various sources is sufficient to make the 
college respectable even in this age of wealth and display. 
(Cheers.) But I rejoice more in the fact that the consti- 
tuency are determined to spare no pains to make the Derri 
College worthy of the denomination of the country and of 
the age. (Cheers.) Let us, by the use we make of the 
advantages within our reach, prove our gratitude; and I 
hope the time will never come when the glory of this 
house shall depart, but rather believe that it will become 
brighter and brighter, until at length our institution 
shall be a worthy rival of the old universities of this 
land. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in 
proposing the health and prosperity of the constituency 
and Committee of the Derri College. (Loud and protracted, 
cheering.) 
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After an interval of a few minutes, the chairman called 
upon Mr. Thomas Howe. 

Mr. Thomas Howe. Gentlemen, I rise with reluctance. 

(A voice, " sit down again then.") Not that I am prepared 

to take the advice of my excellent friend Mr. Rude, and 

sit down again, but I feel myself incapable of doing full 

justice to the subject which has been entrusted to me. I 

have to propose the health of our worthy, learned, and 

honoured professors. (Loud and long continued cheering.) 

Now, gentlemen, you will agree with me that it is not easy 

to speak on such a subject as this. (Hear, hear.) The 

merits of our professors are certainly beyond my power to 

describe and fully praise. (Applause.) I can only say 

that I yield to no one in my sincere and heartfelt gratitude 

and esteem for those who guide our duties here. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, the Derri College is second to none in the 

character of its students (uproarious applause), and in the 

learning and worth of its professors. Our tutors are gems 

of the first water; stars of the first magnitude; scholars 

of the first order; and friends valued by us all. (Great 

cheering.) Of course we do not mean to say our tutors 

are without their failings. The sun has spots (a voice, " that 

illustration is too old"), and we cannot expect them to be 

infallible. (" No ! no ! quite right old fellow.") If they were 

we should find it impossible to get on with them, and they 

would soon lose all patience with us. (Cheers.) But I 

do mean to affii^m, deny it who will, that there is no college 

in this or any other country which can boast of more 

excellent professors than our own. (Great cheering.) I 

wish we paid more attention to their instruction than we 

do (" oh! come don't moralize; speak for yourself") and hope 
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that they may be long 1 spared to teach, and more — that 
they may always have as fine a set of men for pupils as 
those I have now the honour to address. (Much cheering.) 
Better they cannot have. (Renewed cheering.) I have 
much pleasure in proposing the health, happiness, and 
prosperity of the professors of this college. (Cheers and 
singing 

" For they are jolly good fellows," &c.) 

The Chairman, I now call upon Mr. Courteous to 
propose a toast. 

Mr. Courteous. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen : the toast 
I have to propose will I am sure meet with the approval of 
everyone. We must never forget the ladies. (Cheers and 
cries of "no!" no !") Now we are not much favoured with 
their society in the college. ("Oh! oh!" A voice, "we are 
bachelors all.") But there is one whom we must remember 
on this occasion, and that is our matron. (Cheers.) We 
owe much to her, as it respects our comfort in this place 
(hear, hear), and must not forget this fact at the festive 
board around which we are now assembled. (Cheers.) 
Some of us now and then are in the habit of seeing lady 
visitors, sisters, and cousins of course. (Laughter.) And 
when we entertain our friends, the good services of the 
matron and her helps are as welcome as they are heartily 
and efficiently rendered. (Cheers.) Here, then, we have 
another ground of thankfulness. (Hear, hear.) But apart , 
from any such consideration whatever, our character as 
Christian gentlemen, demands of us a hearty response to 
the toast which, without further remarks, I beg to propose. 
Gentlemen, our matron. (Cheers.) 
u The Chairman. Gentlemen, I now rao to ^stss^rasfe ^*. 
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health of our worthy senior, Mr. Sterling. (Cheers.) In 
losing him the college parts with one who has been, and 
we trust will continue to be, a credit to it (Cheering.) 
When the list of a man's good qualities is small, though 
we may wish such a man were better, it is easier to propose 
his health, if in doing so we are expected to enumerate the 
good qualities of the subject of the toast. In the present 
instance such a task would be a hopeless one; where could I 
begin and where leave off. (A voice, " Oh ! tell me where." 
Cheers and laughter.) You, gentlemen, know the good 
qualities of our senior better than I can tell them. He is 
great in goodness. (Hearty cheering.) We are very glad 
to find that the churches are alive to his merits, and I am 
sure he carries with him the hearty good wishes of every 
one now present to his new sphere of action. (Cheers.) 
We hope that he will be as successful and much beloved as 
a minister, as he has been as a student (cheers), and pray 
that he may be able to conquer nobly on earth's battle- 
field; to champion mightily in our common Master's cause; 
and point many to that salvation which is of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. (Cheers.) We can hope and pray for 
nothing better than that Mr. Sterling may become and 
continue a useful and successful minister of the New 
Testament. Gentlemen, I beg to propose long life and 
happiness to our senior. (Loud and protracted cheering.) 

Mr. Sterling, the senior, who on rising was greeted 
with hearty cheers, proceeded to say : " Gentlemen, I thank 
you for the hearty expression of your good-wishes, and I 
thank you, my dear old chum (turning to the chairman), 
for your kind mention of me to this assembly. (Hear, hear.) 
There was a time, not so long ago in the past, when it 
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seemed as though the end of my college course would never 
come. It has come. And now, when I am about to Leave 
the dear old alma mater, and you my dear fellow students, 
I am quite as much disposed to weep as to laugh. (A voice, 
1 Keep your heart up, old fellow.' Cheers and laughter.) It 
has long been my wish to become a minister (hear, hear), 
and now that wish is so near being granted, I shrink — 
painfully and fearingly shrink — from the duties of that high 
calling to which I have so long aspired. I shall do my 
best, God helping me, to sustain my own reputation (hear, 
hear), the reputation of this college (cheers), and above all, 
to minister faithfully before the altar of our Divine Master. 
(Renewed cheers.) I think the present age has brought us 
to a crisis in the history of the church. (Hear, hear.) The 
next half-century, whoever lives to see it, will work a great 
change in the relative positions of the various religious 
bodies in this land. I am not going to turn prophet — 
Dr. Cumming forbid (cheers) — but it appears abundantly 
evident that the seeming indifference, which has existed so 
long, is about to be succeeded by a more vigorous and earnest 
Christian life. Men are becoming tired of receiving mere 
dogmas for gospel, and are no longer content to pin their 
faith to the sleeve of any priest, be he bishop, curate, or 
dissenting minister. (Loud cheers.) With all its danger and 
unrest, we hail this new state of things as a good sign. 
Anything is better than cold religious formalism or indif- 
ference. (Cheers.) The wind howling around our dwelling 
may threaten to unroof us, and leave our house desolate, 
but depend upon it, depend upon it, this storm will only 
show how firm and deep is the foundation on which our 
faith is built (Cheers.) We must try to be in the vanguaxd 
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both of religious faith and religious knowledge, but let us 
beware lest we lose our firm hold upon the grand old 
gospel, hoary with age, indeed, but yet vigorous with 
undying life and energy. Though we throw around our 
teaching all the instruction possible, let us live and fight 
under the old banner, saying with St. Paul, i God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the cross of my Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.' (Loud cheers.) He has studied neither 
wisely nor well who has not learnt to value more and more 
the depth and grandeur of those truths which it is ours to 
preach in the world. I thank you for your good wishes." 
(Much cheering.) 

The Chairman. Our friend, Mr. Hearty, will now favour 
us with a tune on the piano, accompanied by Messrs. Bass 
and Tenor, who have kindly consented to enliven this 
meeting with two or three melodies. (Cheers.) 

The gentlemen referred to took their places, and favoured 
the company as requested. At the close of the performance, 
which was heartily cheered — everything was heartily cheered 
at our soiree — some time was allowed to elapse, during 
which lively conversations were entered upon, interrupted by 
such sounds as, "Mr. G., allow me the honour," or, "Howson, 
your health old fellow." The wits of the meeting made some 
(not bad) jokes, and everything was getting decidedly of the 
free and easy style, when the voice of the chairman would 
be heard above the din, saying: "Gentlemen, order, please. 
I beg to call upon Mr. Sharpley, our vice-chairman, to 
propose a toast." 

Mr. Sharpley. I am glad we are met together to-night 
in the good old style, and hope these meetings will be kept 
up as long as this college remains in existence. (Cheers.) So 
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far we have got on exceedingly well, and I should not like 
to say anything that would in anyway interfere with the 
harmony now existing. (A voice, "Well see you don't," and 
laughter.) I have neither any intention nor desire to mar our 
celebration, and am happy to say that my toast is not likely to 
lead me into any such an impropriety. I have to propose the 
health of my esteemed friend and fellow student, Mr. Green. 
(Cheers.) I am sure we must all unite in wishing him well> 
as we all think him a jolly good fellow. (Hear, hear.) May 
he ever be like a young cedar, fresh and green. (Cheers.) 
But I cannot allow this opportunity to pass by without 
referring to the happy condition of our college at the present 
day. We have passed through several changes of late, 
some of them rather trying, and it seemed, a while ago, as 
though this " noble institution" were coming to grief (cries 
of "no! no! yes! yes!" cheers and counter cheers), but I am 
happy to be able to say we have weathered the storm, and a 
brighter future is opening out before us. (Hear, hear.) But 
returning to my proper subject, I will only add, gentlemen, 
that I beg most cordially to propose, long continued happi- 
ness and prosperity to our friend, Mr. Green. May he be a 
bright colour always, and prove himself worthy both of the 
ministry and this college. (Cheers). 

The toast was duly honoured — as the papers say — and as 
there was nothing particular about the speech of Mr. Green, 
with the reader's permission, we will pass it by. Another 
interval was allowed, which was very lively and full of fun. 

The chairman called upon several students, till the health 
of all the out-going men had been drunk. After this 
was done, the speeches were more general in character, in 
most cases more or less serious, and sometimes having germs 
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of thought in them well worth pondering over. Of course, 
as all were young men, there was not much of past expe- 
rience. The future dwelt most prominently in every one's 
view. We will try to give two more specimens greatly 
differing in their tone and spirit, but both characteristic of 
the men from whom they proceeded. 

The Chairman. I beg to call upon Mr. Ply-away. (Cheers, 
laughter, clapping of hands, stamping of feet, jingling of 
glasses, with other signs of cordial approval.) 

Mr. Fly-away. Well, I like this. (Laughter.) This is 
something like a fellow enjoying himself. I have been 
pouring over musty tomes till my eyes ache again, and if it 
were not for the nuisance of being thought ignorant, they 
might study who like for me. (Cheers). Does not the wise 
man say, " much study is a weariness to the flesh." (Hear, 
hear.) I most heartily echo the sentiment of the eastern sage. 
Studying is very tiresome— very tiresome indeed — especially 
mathematics. Talk about Euclid ! a nice fellow he was 
— that jargon he strung together lias been the terror and 
bugbear of poor students in all ages. How is it possible to 
understand such stuff. Well, I thank my stars, I don't 
understand much about his geometrical propositions. And 
then there are those other branches, I think you call them. 
Well, branches of mathematics. I wish from my heart that 
branches and trunk were all destroyed together, and then 
poor students, like - me, might live in peace. (Cheers.) 
Well, now about those fellows who are going to leave us. 
I am sure we all wish them well out of this (laughter), and 
hope they will prove equal to the expectations we have 
formed of them. I wish I was going to settle (laughter), 
and hope when I leave this place you will treat me and my 
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classmates, as well as we are treating these men who are 
now going out into the world (hear, hear.) Meanwhile, I 
hope, whatever we think of mathematics, or Hebrew, we 
shall go on trusting and loving that God, whose servants we 
are. (Cheers.) It is a fine thing to be a minister. (Hear, 
hear.) It is a very fine thing to be a good, earnest, and 
faithful minister. (Cheers.) Our Master pays very bad 
workmen, very good wages. It would be a poor look out 
for some of us if he did not. I beg to propose everybody's 
very good health. (Cheers and laughter.) 

Chairman. Mr. Curt will now address us. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Owrt. Mr. Chairman and my fellow students, I feel 
glad we are met here to-night, and rejoice to be assured 
that there is so much unity and good feeling amongst us. 
(Hear, hear.) We expect, all of us, one day to occupy 
positions of influence and responsibility — as ministers of the 
gospel. Some, from among our number, are about to enter 
upon the work to which we all look forward with anxious and 
longing hearts. I am sure, sir, we all wish them well, and 
hope they will prove workmen that need not be ashamed. 
I hope they will stand by the truth and never flinch from 
duty. As I have been a minister before my entrance into 
this college, I know something of the cares and duties 
which fall to a minister's lot, and feel fully certain that the 
only means by which we can hope rightly to perform the 
duties of our office, and manfully to battle with the world ot 
sin, is to give ourselves diligently to the work of the 
ministry, by putting aside every object of life which does 
not bear upon our proper work. (Cheers.) May we be able 
to say, " For me to live is Christ." I yield to no man in my 
admiration of mental power and scholastic attainments, but 
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a firm belief in the doctrine of redemption by Christ Jesus, 
is more than the philosophy of all the sages. " In Him was 
life ; and the life was the light of men." Sir, I beg to tender 
my heartiest good wishes to, as I would offer fervent prayers 
for, our friends and fellow students who are about to leave 
this place and enter upon the work of the Christian 
ministry. (Cheers.) 

The foregoing will give the reader some idea of the 
way in which we bade formal adieu to the men who had 
finished their course ; and though the soiree might not be 
in all respects a model of wisdom and propriety, it was 
productive of much good feeling, brought the students into 
closer intimacy, and many a slight misunderstanding was 
made up or forgotten on those occasions. When "Auld 
lang syne " was sung, started by a Scotchman, — we always 
had Scotchmen in the Derri College, — and we parted in the 
dawn of the early morning, it seemed as though we were all 
one in heart, as our purpose was one. Whatever indiscre- 
tions might be committed, they were of the most trivial 
character, and we parted pleased with each other ; hopeful 
as to our work ; and more than ever determined to do our 
work in the world with all the energy and Christian fervour 
of which we were capable ; trusting to that Divine power by 
whom all good works are performed, and by whose help the 
world in darkness is to be lighted up with the glory and 
salvation of the Lord most High. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION. 

" Life is a drama of a few brief acts ; 
The actors shift, the scene is often chang'd, 
Pauses and revolutions intervene, 
The mind is set to many a varied tune, 
And jars and plays in harmony by turns." 

Alex. Bethune. 

The session was drawing to a close. The professors had 
each brought before their classes the feet that the annual 
examination was drawing near, and in doing so gave advice 
as to our proceedings on that important occasion. They hoped 
that we should acquit ourselves in such a manner as would 
reflect credit both on their teaching and our own industry and 
attention during the year which was past. They praised 
the ' gentlemen who had undertaken to examine us, and 
spoke in glowing terms of their high attainments. It was 
amusing to watch the faces of the students, whilst the 
professors were speaking. Some looked indifferent; these 
were " old hands," who did not care much either for annual 
examinations, or learned examiners; others looked only a 
little anxious; they were desirous of doing well, but felt 
they were tolerably safe, having kept up with their subjects 
during the session. Some looked care-worn and anxious. 
These last might be divided into two classes; first, those 
who were very ambitious to distinguish themselves, and felt 
uneasy till they had passed through the coming ordeal, 
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theirs was the anxiety arising from a desire to be well- 
spoken of; second, those who felt they were not prepared, 
and should not be, with all their efforts, able to do credit 
either to themselves or to their tutors. I always took 
examinations at the Derri College with tolerable coolness, 
feeling that it was too late, just before examination time, 
to make up for the idleness of a whole session; being 
conscious, moreover, that in some of the subjects I was 
" pretty well up." 

SCENE BEFORE THE STUDY OF MR. FLY-AWAY. 

Students, knocking. Fly-away ! Fly-away ! Where 
are you? 

Fly-away. Go away ! What are you making all that 
noise about? I am busy. 

Student. Busy, are you? Pray, when did you begin to 
be industrious? 

Fly-away. Go along ! I am one of the hardest working 
students in the college. 

Students, in a chorus. Well done ! Well done ! 

One of the Students. Well, Fly-away, you will have an 
opportunity of distinguishing yourself shortly. Have you 
heard that JBuzacot is to be the examiner in mathematics 
and natural philosophy? 

Fly-away. Oh ! Hang Buzacot ! 

Student. Grateful of you, very ! Don't you remember 
what a flattering report he gave of your proficiency last 
year? How is Euclid getting on? (Another voice.) Have 
you mastered the "buiomial theorem," Mr. Fly-away? 
(Another voice.) What about the law of motion and 
snecific gravity? (Another.) Have you mastered variations, 
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permutation, and combinations ? (Another.) I say, Fly- 
away. How about the Trigonometry and conic sections? 

Fly-away. Coming to the door. I say, will you fellows 
go away? Don't you see I'm busy? 

Students force their way past Mr. Fly-away, and take 
possession of his study. 

Fly-away. What in the world are you fellows at ? 

Student, to his companions. Gentlemen, you know the 
important business upon which we are met together. I beg 
to propose that Mr. Hearty conduct the examination of our 
young friend, Mr. Fly-away. 

Students. Hear, hear ! Mr. Hearty, Mr. Hearty. 

Mr. Hearty. Bowing to his companions. It now fells 
to my lot, by your appointment, to subject our youthful 
friend, Mr. Fly-away, to a severe examination on the 
various subjects connected with my chair. I hope, Mr. 
Fly-away, you will acquit yourself with all credit. 

All. Hear, hear. Now, Mr. Hearty, cut along. Order ! 
order ! 

Mr. Hearty. The first subject on which I am about to 
test the proficiency of our friend is natural philosophy. 
Now, Mr. Fly-away, will you attend, sir, if you please. 
What do you understand by the parallelogram of forces? 
No answer. 

Examiner. Ah ! a simple question; well, let us try again. 
Define specific gravity. No answer. 

All. Shame, Fly-away, shame! How do you expect to 
get a call ? 

Mr. Hearty. Give me the second law of motion, with 
examples. 

Mr. Fly-away . Who begins to recover his good-humour, 
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and determines to enter into the joke. The second law of 
motion ? Suppose I hit Mr. Hearty on the skull, my hand 
will go to his head, and you will hear he is cracked. Hits 
Mr. Hearty. il There is your example." (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hearty. You will please, Mr. Fly-away, to give 
your examples in a more becoming manner. 

A little more badinage ensued, after which most of the 
students who had taken up the joke dispersed, and Mr. 
Fly-away was left to himself, when taking up one of his many 
pipes, he began smoking with great energy, and, we doubt 
not, saw the worthy Professor Buzacot hovering about, 
and wished the examination— at any rate the mathematical 
part of it — was over. 

After the time allowed for "working up" the subjects 
had elapsed, the examination began in earnest ; we were 
summoned to the library, and had handed to us printed 
forms of questions we were expected to answer. 

This examination lasted several days, and was conducted 
in the presence of the tutors and one or two of the 
examiners. 

The junior students, i.e., the men in the first and second 
years of their college course, were examined in classics, 
mathematics, and natural philosophy, Greek Testament, 
Hebrew, mental science. 

The senior students, i.e., the men of the third, fourth, 
and fifth years, were examined in theology, logic, Hebrew, 
Greek Testament, with other subjects varied from time to 
time according to the judgment of the principal. 

The examination appeared to me to partake too much 
of parade, and did not always convey to those who listened 
to the report a true state of the case. I remember, in 
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one year, that the only student who was mentioned in 
glowing 1 terms was, every way, one of the most ordinary 
men in the house. On the whole there may be some good 
result attending the examinations, and probably the public 
and the constituency would not be satisfied without some- 
thing of the kind taking place. One thing, however, 
should be remembered, and may serve to throw light on 
the matter. The best men of any college are the least 
anxious about the result, and become less and less careful 
as the years go on. In many of their aspects, the annual 
examinations of the college are a great sham. Those who 
are appointed to examine, are, for the most part, utter 
strangers to the students, whilst the professors know every 
man, and are, consequently, far better able to judge of the 
progress which the students severally make. In the case of 
universities and large bodies of men, an examination of this 
sort may be indispensable, but in the colleges of the con- 
gregationalists, where every man is known to his tutors, 
the foreign help called in on these occasions is as unnecessary 
as it is absurd. The examiners, moreover, seldom venture 
upon an unfavourable report, and when they do, it is not 
with most cause. I remember on one occasion the classical 
examiner found fault with the students as a whole, and then, 
with the most short-sighted inconsistency, proceeded to 
name, in laudatory terms, almost every individual student 
whom he examined. The reports, generally speaking, were 
so vague as to convey no very definite impression to any one 
who was not behind the scenes. I will give the reports of 
one year, as they were read before the annual gathering, and 
they may serve as a specimen of the rest. 
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Report of the examiners appointed to test the proficiency 
and progress of the students of the Derri College in the 
year 1858 : — 

THEOLOGY AND THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

Homilectics. 

" In consequence of the very short time which has elapsed 
since Professor Racy entered upon his duties, the exam- 
ination in this class was necessarily confined within 
narrow limits -, but, as a result of this, it was exceedingly 
thorough. 

" All the students, with one exception, acquitted them- 
selves in a highly satisfactory manner; and some of the 
exercises which stand highest in the list, were marked in 
many of the answers by the most entire mastery of the 
subject. George Gauge, M.A." 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 

"This examination had the same characteristics as the 
one in Rhetoric, and from the same cause. 

" The answers were not, as a whole, equal to those in that 
class, but were, nevertheless, highly creditable. One or two 
of the exercises at the head of the list were exceedingly 
good. George Gauge, M.A." 

GREEK TESTAMENT. — SENIOR CLASS. 

" In this class the exercises were, on the whole, done in 
a highly creditable manner. Several, whose names are rather 
down in the list, would have occupied a much higher place, 
had they not, through inadvertence, or otherwise, omitted 
some of the questions. (Possibly the students to whom 
this last remark applies, could not answer the questions 
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submitted to them. I wonder such a solution of the 
difficulty did not present itself to the mind of the examiner.) 
Those that they did answer were done very satisfactorily. 
The papers of this class, as contrasted with those of the 
junior, afford, on the supposition that all the students 
entered on their course with equal advantages, very 
gratifying proofe of industry, attention, and consequent 
progress. (The examiner either did know or ought to have 
known, that the supposition he here made, could not be in 
accordance with fact.) The only decided exception to this is 
in the case of the student who comes last in the list. 

" George Gauge, M.A." 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

"The exercises in this class very clearly indicate that 
they were written by those who had only recently com- 
menced the study of Greek. (Of course ! but seeing the 
students of this class i had only commenced the study of 
Greek] how could it be otherwise, and where is the force 
of the remark?) The marked difference between them I 
can only account for on the supposition that they are the 
products of students in different years of their course at 
college. ( ? Was it not the duty of the examiner to know 
how long the students whose papers came under his notice, 
had been at college? and if he had known this, he would 
not have had to make another of his suppositions.) If so, 
the superiority of the highest over the lowest, shows the 
advance made by their writers since they enjoyed the 
privileges of the institution, which, as the list shows, is very 
considerable, and very gratifying. 

" George Gauge, M. A" 
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LOGIC AND MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

"The examination in logic has afforded me unqualified 
satisfaction. All the students have done admirably. The 
papers indicate most clearly that Professor Bruce has not 
been satisfied with securing* the mere " getting up " of the 
Text Book, but that there has been a thorough investigation 
of the principles of the science, and that his lectures have 
made the class familiar with some of the most important 
speculations of recent authors. I cannot but express my 
very sincere admiration of the intelligence and industry with 
which the studies in this department have been conducted. 

" R. Lade, M.A." 

MENTAL SCIENCE. 

"I was not aware, when I gave this paper, that the 
students for whom it was intended had only recently 
entered the house. {Then you ought to have been aware 
of this fact, my dear sir.) The answers indicate, however, 
a very fair amount of acquaintance with the subject ; and 
one or two of the students possess a degree of mental vigour 
which justifies the hope that they will abundantly sustain 
the reputation of the College. R. Lade, M.A." 

CLASSICS. 

" In presenting my report of the examination in Latin 
and Greek, which has just been passed by the students of 
the Derri College, I must beg to be understood, that I 
restrict myself to actual results, leaving it to others to make 
proper allowance for disturbing causes which, in some cases, 
have clearly been at work. In the fulfilment of this task, 
I have to state, that while in some cases a most satisfactory 
amount of attainment and progress is indicated, in others 
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the results do not bear due proportion to the care and 
efficiency with which the labours of the classical chair have 
obviously been conducted. (How obviously, if not manifest 
in the progress of the students?) In some instances, 
although the translations are on the whole good, and the 
force of the idiomatic expressions and difficult phrases very 
well and vigorously rendered (no slight praise, Mr. 
Examiner, though not meant for such), the serious mistakes 
and omissions which occur both in the translations and in 
the answers to questions (the answers were not meant for 
publication, my dear sir), argne a somewhat deficient 
knowledge of Latin and Greek grammar (did the examiner 
expect to find us perfect masters of the said grammars ?), and 
seem to indicate that the labours of the lecture-room have 
not been adequately followed up by that careful use of 
grammar and dictionary which can only be carried on in 
the study. I beg to state, however, that these remarks are 
only of partial application ; and I must particularly mention 
Mr. Stubs and Mr. Hurst in the senior class, and Mr. Seely 
and Mr. Webster in the junior class, as having highly 
distinguished themselves. (I hope the gentlemen in question 
were not unduly exalted by this superlative triumph.) The 
papers of Mr. Stubs and Mr. Seely especially are of great 
merit. The papers of Mr. Davies, in the senior class, are 
also deserving of commendatory notice. The tabulated 
statement of the results of the examination, which I send 
herewith, will indicate with greater exactness the relative 
merits of the papers submitted to my inspection. 

" C. Pasmore, B.A." 
" Classic Bowers, June 21, 1858." 
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MATHEMATICS. 

" In accordance with the request with which you honoured 
me, I examined, along with Professor Bruce, the 
mathematical class of the college, on Thursday, the 17th 
instant, and beg leave to present you with the following 
report : — 

" The junior class was examined in the first four books of 
Euclid ) in Algebra as far as quadratic equations ; and in 
mechanics and other departments of natural philosophy. 
The senior class, in the third, fourth, and sixth books of 
Euclid, in algebra and trigonometry, and in conic sections, 
natural philosophy, and astronomy. 

" While some of the students gave very satisfactory 
answers to a fair proportion of the questions proposed, and 
did credit to their instructor, and to the great advantages 
which the college confers upon them, it is needless to say, 
as is always the case (why say it then?), and more especially 
when the previous training must have been so unequal, that 
all did not come up to the same standard, or even approach 
it. This is still further explained by the interruptions which 
had occurred to the studies of several, from illness and other 
causes, in the course of the year, and one, I understand, 
attended the college during only one half of the session. 

" The junior class showed, without any exception, a very 
satisfactory knowledge of theoretical geometry. They did 
not, however, manifest a commensurate familiarity with 
algebra, owing, perhaps, to the questions proposed being 
somewhat too difficult. (Perhaps so ; and still more, perhaps, 
to the feet that they knew little or nothing about the subject. 
Our examiner's questions would have to be very easy 
indeed to meet the acquirements of some of the students in 
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mathematical knowledge.) Two of their number acquitted 
themselves admirably in various departments of natural 
philosophy. 

"The senior class showed, for the most part, a good 
acquaintance with trigonometry. (Oh! Mr. Tellit, there 
never was a class in the Derri College, who could show 
' good acquaintance with trigonometry,' for the very obvious 
reason, that they had no such familiarity with the science as 
your words would lead a misguided public to believe), and 
two of their number exhibited an equally sound knowledge 
of geometry; but in the latter subject two were deficient. 
In the different departments of natural philosophy this 
class did not appear to the same advantage as in pure 
mathematics." James Tellit." 

The foregoing report, which, excepting the proper names, 
and a few remarks made between parentheses — is a verbal 
copy of the report published by the direction of the 
Committee in the year 1858, will give the reader some idea 
of the character of the examinations, and the results to which 
those examinations led. I think it was much ado about 
nothing, and do not see that the results of the examination are 
equal to the outlay of time and labour expended upon it. 
The report might be much condensed. Let us make the 
attempt. 



Report of the Derri College examinations for the year 
1858. Revised and condensed. 

The Chairman, from his seat of honour. 

"My dear friends— We have in this college a number of 
young men of different degrees of ability. They are, or should 
be, studying various branches of learning. Some do well ! 
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Some do indifferently ! A few do badly, but that we must 
expect. On the whole, though the result is not all we 
could wish, it is as encouraging as we can reasonably expect. 
The professors, are, of course, very painstaking and praise- 
worthy. In short, the position and prospects of the college 
are such as to warrant you in continuing your subscriptions, 
which we beg you will not fail to do." 

Then, some may ask, would you have no examinations ? 
Certainly ! But those conducted by the professors are quite 
sufficient. They know the capabilities of each student, and 
the disturbing causes to which one of the examiners, whose 
report is quoted, alludes. The gentlemen who kindly 
undertake the examination of the students of our various 
colleges, are often ministers of large churches, or men whose 
every hour is valuable. Knowing the comparative worthless- 
ness of these examinations — for they must be conscious how 
worthless they are — how can we expect them to give that 
time and attention to the papers submitted to them, which a 
faithful examination necessitates ? I am far from saying 
that all are alike in this respect— there are some examiners 
who perform their task with the most scrupulous honesty — 
but the exceptions, we fear, are comparatively rare. The 
amount of labour bestowed must be according to the opinion 
the several examiners form of the importance of the occasion. 
Now, as many of the examiners have themselves been 
students, they know how little value is to be attached to the 
results of these annual examinations. Then, as to the students. 
How is it possible to give on paper, in a few hours, any- 
thing like an adequate representation of the work of a whole 
session ? Indeed, Professor Racy was so impressed with the 
absurdity and injustice attending such an attempt, that he 
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prevailed upon the Committee to give over one portion of the 
session to the professors, who examine the students them- 
selves on the subjects which have occupied the attention of 
the various classes during that period. I hope the honoured 
principal will make another move, and prevail upon the 
Committee to trust all the examinations to the tutors of the 
college, calling upon them on the " annual day," to give an 
impartial and honest account of the progress of the students. 
And I have no hesitation in saying, that the report given 
would be just and true, and that the men would work 
harder and acquit themselves better than they do under the 
present system. In that case, too, we should have no such 
statement, as " I was not aware when I gave this paper/' 
&c, or, "on the supposition that;" but every man would 
feel his examiner knew his opportunities, capabilities, and 
position in the house, and would, therefore, be the better able 
to give a fair report. 

The students, at present, often laugh at the declared 
result of the examinations, and at the one-sided report of the 
examiners. Should not perfect truth and honesty be 
maintained before the students ? Is it right that they who 
are to be the ministers of God's holy truth, should ever be 
made to feel that there is even the semblance of one-sideness 
or unfairness in the treatment which they receive at college ? 
Students and many ministers regard the declaration of the 
result of the annual day, in some measure at least, as a sham ! 
That ought not to be. If a man likes to idle away half 
the session, and just " rub up" and " cram" towards the 
close, he may stand higher in the list than some of those 
who have worked honestly and well all through the session. 
As it is, some examiners are far too strict, whilst others are 
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absurdly lenient; so from different men a widely differing 
account of the same progress and attainments may be given. 
Students now ask "Who's the examiner in classics?" 
" Who's the examiner in mathematics ?" &c. Whv is this, 
if there be not a consciousness that the same amount of 
work will show much better in some hands than in others ? 
I remember the case of one examiner, who acted "the 
indulgent paternal," asked questions almost difficult from 
their very simplicity, and gave a most glowing description 
of the proficiency of the students whom he examined, whilst 
we all knew that some amongst the number who came 
under his inspection, were positively "no where" in his 
branch of knowledge, though very excellent fellows in the 
main. An upright man dislikes undue praise, quite as 
much as unjust blame, and despises him who gives the 
one quite as much as he dislikes him who bestows the 
other. 

It may be objected by some, that the subjects upon which 
the students are examined, have no special bearing on the 
ministry. To this objection we would reply, everything 
that tends to develop the true man tends to make a good 
minister. One-sided knowledge is only learned ignorance, 
and ministers, of all men, should be liberally educated. 

" Knowledge of all avails the human kind ; 
For all beyond the grave, are joys of mind." 

"Human learning," says bishop Home, "with the 
blessing of God upon it, introduces us to Divine wisdom; 
and while we study the works of nature, the God of nature 
will manifest Himself to us; since, to a well-tutored mind, 
1 the heavens/ without a mirdcle, ' declare His glory, and the 
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firmament sheweth His handy work.' " But on this subject, 
as it is one which is warmly disputed amongst the intelligent 
and good, I will let one of our professors speak. 

"It is still often argued, but most fallaciously, that a 
great deal of time is wasted upon the study of things which 
have no immediate or direct relation to theology. The 
answer is, of course, that those things are not taught as 
having any direct bearing on theology, but as essential 
to the thorough development of the mind. 

" The same may be said of all education, even the most 
elementary, and of every college course. Very few men, 
comparatively, make any direct use in after life of the 
mathematics, or of many other things upon which they 
have expended so much perseverance and effort while at 
college. They are, for the most part, even absolutely 
forgotten; so that the lawyer, the physician, the merchant, 
the statesman, in maturer life, might be easily puzzled by 
the questions and problems about which their sons are busy, 
just as themselves were twenty or thirty years before. But 
such studies have done their work, if they have tended, 
as they palpably do tend most effectually, to form a robust, 
masculine, prompt, persevering mind; sharp to discover 
truth, and patient of difficulties in the search; that will 
not easily flinch from labour, nor rest content with super- 
ficiality. Such a mind symmetrically developed, vigorous 
and ever prompt for action at every call of duty, is of more 
importance than any amount of mere knowledge, and 
without it, little real knowledge can ever be truly 
acquired. 

"It is with these studies, as with gymnastics for the 
body; these are worth comparatively little for their own 
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sake, but if they tend to give health and strength, without 
which we can do nothing, and attempt nothing, they are 
beyond all price. 

"It is true, indeed, that the extent to which any such 
disciplinary studies are pursued in your college, must be 
entirely determined by their conduciveness to your ultimate 
object. Assuredly, no mere gratification of intellectual 
taste, and far less of literary ambition; no academic honour, 
however flattering or distinguished, ought to induce you 
to allow these studies to be pursued by your students, 
beyond that point which gives them their maximum value 
for your object; namely:— the more complete equipment 
for the whole arduous and comprehensive work of preaching 
the gospel of Christ, and wisely administering the affairs 
of His Church. 

" That in the generality of cases, the whole time fixed 
by your curriculum, is no more than sufficient, your 
Committee are deeply persuaded; and hence the resolution 
in last year's report, discouraging proposals for the settle- 
ment of students before the completion of their college 
course. 

" It were easy to show that, if circumstances permitted, 
a much longer time might be most profitably employed in 
preparation for the ministry. It may be inferred, alike from 
the nature of the work and from the lessons of experience. 
As to the work, it is one which will make, from week to 
week, large demands on intellectual energy and resources; 
to which last, if a minister's congregation be large, there 
will be comparatively little time to add. It therefore implies 
a mind at the outset, tolerably trained to all the strength 
and acuteness of which it is susceptible; formed to habits 
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of patient industry and perseverance, and furnished with 
such a measure of well digested knowledge, as will enable 
it to make the best use of the limited hours of study at its 
command. It is a work too, which not merely aims at 
public instruction, but in which communities are to be 
wisely ruled and guided; and which requires, therefore, 
not merely mental acuteness and activity, knowledge and 
readiness in using it, but ripeness of judgment, and, 
generally, a mind in some degree approaching the maturity 
of its powers. Now, if even the most ordinary trade 
requires for its successful prosecution many years of 
apprenticeship; if the physician and the lawyer cannot 
hope effectually to acquit themselves for their profession, 
except by a long career of arduous training and preparation, 
is it reasonable to suppose that the Christian minister can 
be adequately furnished for his work at less cost? And 
if we turn from the lessons of analogies, to the lessons of 
experience, they teach us the same thing. Certainly, those 
who achieved most for the reformation, whether in our own 
or foreign lands; those who achieved most in the times of 
our Puritan ancestors; those who preached most powerfully 
and worked most zealously, among our Nonconformist 
forefathers; those who were the founders of the religious 
revival of the last century— were all men who enjoyed the 
advantage of prolonged academic training. It is true, 
indeed, that God can, and sometimes does, raise up men 
of such singular vigour and compass of mind, and such 
powers of physical endurance, that, though they can as 
little do without large knowledge as other men, they can 
both study and work, train themselves and train others, 
at the same time; but these, it is evident, are very rare 
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exceptions; they can be counted upon one's fingers, and 
it would be mere folly to frame a system of ministerial 
education in relation to them. These few will appear at 
rare intervals, and do their work, whether there be colleges 
or not."* 

The above is extracted from the report of the Derri 
College, published in 1860, and meets the objection, as I 
think, most fully. I make no apology, therefore, for 
introducing it, but will close this chapter with saying, that 
I feel a second college course, if attainable, would be by 
no means thrown away. 

* See also Introductory Chapter. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OUR ANNUAL DAY. 

" They lay aside their private cares, 
To mend the kirk and state affairs; 
They'll talk o' patronage and priests, 
Wi' kindling fury in their breasts; 
Or tell what new taxations comin, , 
An ferlie at the folk in Lon'on." 

Burns. 

All was bustle and confusion at the Derri College. Prepa- 
rations were being made on a large scale, and these prepara- 
tions referring more to the bodily than to the mental part of 
our humanity. The matron was very busy, and the maids 
seemed to have so much to do that they were uncertain 
where to begin. The gardener put away his daily occupation, 
and was engaged in moving seats and tables. The library 
was filled with seats, borrowed from some neighbouring 
public room, and when finished looked as though Divine 
service was to be held within its walls. Our butler was 
excited, and at last had his pale light eclipsed by the 
glory of " showy helps," who had been lent by their masters 
to do honour to the occasion. And all this hurry referred to 
the approaching " Annual day !" " Annual day ! Annual day ! 
What do you mean by the Annual day?" I fancy some one 
asks. This day, my dear reader, is not very easy to describe. 
Once a year, certain of the constituency and friends of the 
college meet in the building, which is honoured by their 
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patronage and support, for the purpose of testifying their 
regard for the welfare of the students, and general interest in 
the great cause which these colleges are supposed to further. 
Some of the company, we presume, are in the habit of 
attending simply as a matter of curiosity; others go to the 
annual day from a sense of duty and, we fear, vote the 
proceedings, especially the address, a great bore. After all, 
we would fain hope that the majority attend from real 
interest in the college and its proceedings. 

The students, on the day in question, are not all of them 
over happy. Some dread the reports of the examiners; 
some dread the ladies, being more at home amongst their 
books than in the presence of the fair sex; others do not like 
being talked of "as our young friends," "youthful brethren/' 
" students of this college," "rising ministry," &c, &c. There 
are, however, a few of the students who regard the day as a 
treat. I nevor did; not that I would have the occasion done 
away with— far from it— but I always felt as though we 
were regarded by the company as young men who might 
possibly be something one day, but meanwhile had to be 
well looked after, both as to our bodily and mental wants. I 
could not forget, moreover, that most of those present gave 
out of their abundance towards our support, and much as we 
may glory in the triumph and power of voluntaryism, one 
does not like to be faced with several hundreds, or even 
scores, of those who supply us "with the needful," let them 
do it ever so graciously and willingly. 

I will ask the reader to imagine a fine day in the last 
week in June. The large gates by the lodge are thrown 
wide open, and by-and-bye carriages drive along the road 
leading to the college, and, passing the lodge, pull up in 
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front of the building. The occupants, some being of the 
fair sex, alight, and ascending the steps, enter the building, 
and look for a time as though they did not know what to 
do with themselves. Other carriages drive up, the splendid 
equipage with its pair of showy bays or greys, down to the 
" hired cab," with its horse rapidly going to the dogs, or 
tanner's yard. Some of the "constituency and friends" 
find their way on foot. About ten o'clock a.m., all are 
assembled, and as many as possible proceed to the library, 
where the proceedings take place. 

DERRI COLLEGE. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SESSIONAL ANNIVERSARY. 
THE REV. DR. PERCY PRESIDED. 

A hymn is given out and sung, after which the Rev. 
G. Macintosh offered prayer. 

The Rev. J. Selby read the Reports. ( See the last 
chapter,) 

The Rev. J. Selby. " In reading the Reports, which have 
been given by the several examiners, I cannot refrain from 
saying, how happy I feel to meet the friends of this college 
on this Annual Day. And, sir (turning to the chairman), 
one main feature in that happiness arises from the fact of 
ypur presence once more as the chairman of our assembly. 
(The Rev.^Dr. bows his acknowledgments, and cheers, hearty 
and prolonged, in which the students do their part with 
great energy and goodwill, ring through the libraryj and 
are echoed through the spacious building.) I am glad to 
find, from the reports just submitted to your hearing and 
approval, that the students of this college continue to justify 
the hopes we have formed of them, and that the instruction 

K 
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which they receive from time to time is not thrown away 
upon the idle and the ungrateful. The friends of this 
institution are perfectly aware that we have, during the last 
few years, had troublous and anxious times. On the events 
to which I now allude, it is not desirable to dwell at any 
length; nor should I make any allusion whatever to the late 
history of this college, were it not for the prosperity and 
confidence which I qm glad to say again visit us. (Cheers.) 
The return of confidence, and promise of future prosperity, 
both arise, in great measure, I believe, from the fact that we 
have been so fortunate as to secure the services of Professor 
Racy, who this day is to give his inaugural address. (Cheers.) 
We are all glad, not that our late professors have left, but 
we are all glad to welcome Mr. Racy as the principal of this 
college. (Loud cheers, in which the students join, and so 
heartily, that one is seized with a violent fit of coughing, and 
is obliged to retire for a while. Soon after he again made 
his appearance, so we imagine he had not burst a blood 
vessel, or done himself any serious bodily harm.) When 
last we celebrated this anniversary, we looked anxiously upon 
the horizon, and fancied that dark clouds were still casting 
their shadows before. Now, I believe, those clouds are 
clearing away, and a brighter day than this college has ever 
witnessed, is dawning upon us. (Applause.) We venture 
to hope, sir, that those friends of this college who,, by reason 
of late events, have felt it necessary to withdraw their 
countenance and support, will now again come forward and 
help us. (Hear, hear, from the treasurer, who, we under- 
stand, was rather at a loss for funds just then.) I believe 
the students are quite sound in the faith, and that the con- 
gregations who engage their Sabbath services, need not fear 
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lest another gospel, which is * no gospel/ will be preached 
to them. (Cheers.) I am truly glad to find that the 
occasional services which the students render, are becoming 
more and more acceptable to our churches. You will agree 
with me, sir, when I say, that much as we admire, and much 
as we desire, sound scholarship in our students, the main 
object we have in view is to provide for the denomination 
to which we belong, efficient and earnest ministers of the 
' faith as it is in Jesus.' " (Applause.) 

In giving the reports in the last chapter there was one 
omitted, which, as it was read by the examiner himself, we 
will insert here. I may inform the reader that the examiner 
in Hebrew, for that is the subject to which we now refer, was 
a German Jew converted to Christianity, and at this time 
an evangelical minister of the Christian faith. Considerable 
interest attached to this gentleman as a Christian Jew, who 
had examined the students in the language of the Old 
Testament, which was also the language of his country and 
his fathers. 

REPORT OF THE EXAMINER IN HEBREW. 

"The following Report I beg to submit to the Committee, 
as the result of the Hebrew examination, 

"Considering the comparatively brief time which the 
students have devoted to this difficult language, the profi- 
ciency manifested, both in their written answers and in the 
viva voce examination, is highly creditable to them and to 
the professor, who evidently imparts his instruction in a 
very effective manner. 

"In stating the syntactical rules, translating different 
passages of Genesis into English, giving an account of the 
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various renderings of some verses, parsing others, and 
turning English sentences into Hebrew, as far as the written 
answers are given, the students of the senior class have 
given evident tokens of their diligence and ability; this 
is especially the case with some of them. The same I can 
say, comparatively, of those in the junior class. The viva 
voce examination gave me great pleasure; and I must say, 
that however satisfactory the answers to the printed questions 
are, I could not have done the deserving students full justice, 
had I not heard their fluent reading, their ready answers 
to various questions, and their happy mode of expressing 
themselves. 

" I heartily congratulate the friends of the college, who 
must rejoice to see those preparing themselves to be teachers 
of the Word of God, mastering the language in which the 
greater part of our sacred oracles are written. 

Christian E. Guttenberg." 

The Rev. Christian E. Guttenburg proceeded to say, that it 
afforded him great pleasure in being able to render any 
assistance in conducting the examination of the students. 
He would have been glad to help under any circumstances, but 
was especially glad to assist where the gentlemen acquitted 
themselves so creditably. He should be most happy at 
any time to render any help he could. (Cheers.) He was 
sorry that his knowledge of the English language did not 
enable him to express himself so fluently as he could wish, 
but he begged all present would believe he was sincere, 
when he declared how great was his pleasure in being 
permitted to take part in the proceedings of that day. 
( Cheers.) • 
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The Address. The Address is always a very important 
part of the day's proceedings, and was particularly interesting 
this year, as being the inaugural address of the new principal. It 
was listened to with the most marked attention, and frequently 
applauded. In it the professor set forth what he considered 
to be his duties, and his plan of conducting the studies of 
the college, as far as those plans were matured. It was 
a masterly production, both as to matter and style, and 
must have given great satisfaction to the friends of the 
college, whilst the thoughtful students were made to feel 
that they had one set over them who was well qualified 
for his post, and earnestly desirous of fulfilling the duties 
of "the presidential chair. I remember, in listening to it, 
feeling how ill I was as yet prepared to enter upon the 
duties of the ministry, and congratulated myself in having 
three years before me, during which I should have the 
benefit of the professors instruction. Those three years 
rapidly passed away, not so well employed as they 
might have been, that I must own, but yet so employed, 
as to do much towards correcting habits which might 
have been most fruitful in misfortune and failure, and 
doing, at least, something towards putting me in 
a better position to undertake the responsibilities of 
the Christian ministry. Professor Racy is one of those 
men who, if there is anything in you, will surely bring out, 
and, without destroying your individuality, will stamp his 
own character upon you with sufficient force to affect, 
and happily affect, your whole future career. It seems 
almost strange to me, that I should find myself speaking 
in such high terms of a man, who perhaps as little under- 
stood, and did as little justice to my character and efforts, 
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as to the character and efforts of any student with whom he 
had to do. But now, in looking* back, I can see the fault was 
more in myself than in him, and if the professor was a little 
hasty, I was rather stubborn, unruly, and careless, and, after 
all, gratefully acknowledge that whatever of decided improve- 
ment there may be observable in me, is more owing to the 
influence of this one man, than to all other men whatever. 
And, I shall never forget how happy I felt when he one day 
called me into his study, shortly before I left, and> after 
a short and kind homily, said, " Well, Mr. Davies, I am 
glad to observe the decided improvement which has been 
manifest of late. If you- continue as you have begun, 
you will one day be a useful and successful minister ! But 
you have much to do yet ; much to do V 9 Yes, much to 
do, so much to do that at the present day but little seems 
to be accomplished; but amid the difficulties and dis- 
couragements of my ministerial life, I recur gratefully 
to the worthy professor's words of encouragement, and 
struggle, with what manly determination and perse- 
verance I can command. And I only hope that Professor 
Racy's judgment was the echo of a judgment higher and 
wiser than his own — the judgment and sentence of that 
Divine Being who, I trust, will one day say, "Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord." 

The reader will, let me hope, pardon this digression, 
and return with me to the proceedings of the sessional 
anniversary. 

Moved by Professor Bruce, and seconded by the Rev. 
G. Ferrier:— 

"That this meeting offers its grateful acknowledgments 
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to the examinees, for the important service which they have 
rendered to the college, by conducting", with so nrach care 
and efficiency, the annual examination of the students, 
and for the reports which they have presented." 

Profeuor Brace (who neve* seemed happy on' public 
occasions, like the annual day). I am sure, Sir, very few 
words ate sufficient to satisfy this assembly how much 
we owe to the examiners for the efficient and ready service 
which they have afforded. We, as the tutors, are specially 
under a debt of obligation to them, and I beg, on our 
united behalf to offer the thanks which they so richly 
merit ; and, no doubt, this meeting is quite ready to second 
the thanks of the professors. Sir, I have much pleasure 
in moving* the resolution. (Applause.) 

JRev. Q. Ferrier. I am happy in being called upon 
to second the vote of thanks which has just been moved 
by Professor Bruce. (Applause.) I know something of 
examinations, having', on more than one occasion, taken 
part in them, and I am sure there is no little trouble 
involved in a fair and careful perusal of the various 
papers submitted to the examiner. Any one who has 
had experience in these matters will bear rite out when 
I say, that the task is an onerous one. The handwriting of 
some of the students is not so legible as one could wish, On* 
^oUng friends, rttof^Of tot, are in the habit of using certain 
signs arid abbreviations, very excellent no doubt in their 
way, and a saving of g£eat labour to the writer, hvtt a 
woful addition to the Iftfeottf of the examiner, who is called 
upon to decipher them. Then the answers to questions, 
occasionally are mo#fc startling for their novelty than 
correctness. Imagine yourself reading a paper in whfch 
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some reference is made to the very excellent divine, Professor 
Tholuck, and in that paper making the most astounding 
discovery that the worthy professor was an ancient 
Scandinavian deity. We have no doubt that the student 
who once so sagely put the foreign divine amongst the 
gods, had quite mistaken the question, and was not "over 
well up" in mythology — perhaps we may say ,theology — 
but, to say the least, such a statement was very extraordinary, 
and sufficient to startle and perplex any man. (Laughter 
and applause.) Then the answers "our young friends" 
make to the various questions proposed in Greek and 
Latin grammar, are only exceeded by the extraordinary 
translations which some of them give. (Laughter.) If 
Virgil, Livy, Cicero, Horace, &c. amongst the Latin 
writers; Herodotus, Zenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, &c, 
amongst the Greek writers, could rise from their graves, 
and become masters of the English language, they would 
be both astonished and enraged at some of the modern 
renderings of their several writings. (Laughter.) Euclid, 
too, would be considerably surprised to see how very 
difficult the problems, which to him appeared so self-evident, 
are to students of mathematics in our colleges. Then 
as to the quantities, which in the form of equations, 
are made as if equal, we can only say, that the results 
are not less startling than if we were gravely informed 
that the salary of dissenting ministers were, in some cases, 
equal to the income of the Bishop of Durham. (Oh ! oh ! 
laughter and cheers.) I might enlarge, but what has been 
said will serve, I trust, to make it evident to all how 
much we are indebted to the gentlemen who examine the 
papers of the students in the various branches taught in 
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this college. Sir, I have much pleasure in seconding thfc 
vote of thanks. (Cheers.) 

One of the Examiners. It is always a pleasure to me, 
and I presume the same is true of the other examiners, to be 
able to further, in any way, the interests of an institution 
like this in which we are now assembled. I have found it, in 
many cases, a real pleasure to look over the papers on the 
subjects of theology and homilectics. (Applause.) Allowing 
for the youth and inexperience of the students, I may say those 
papers give promise in every case of average success and ability, 
and, in some cases of decided mental vigour, giving a promise 
of usefulness and success more than ordinary. (Cheers.) I 
think it well, on these occasions, to confine ourselves to the 
sober statement of fact, and to give no glowing descriptions 
which have no foundation in reality, or hold forth expectations 
which may never fye realised. (Hear, hear.) We are some- 
times apt, in the warmth of our feelings, and depth of our 
good wishes, to speak in language a little extravagant, which, 
so far from being advantageous to the students, is alike 
prejudicial to them and to the colleges with which they are 
connected. (Hear, hear.) I hope Mr. Ferrier, in his 
somewhat humourous speech, did not mean to imply that 
the students of this college were not acquainted, in a 
moderate degree, with the various subjects taught by the 
different professors. (Cries of " No ! no !" from Mr. Ferrier.) 
Such, I feel convinced, is not the case, and such was 
evidently far from that gentleman's meaning. The students 
of the Derri College, taken as a whole, are, we may venture 
to say, equal to the students in any college belonging to 
the denomination. (Applause.) At the same time there is, 
as we should be led to expect, that difference amongst them, 
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both as to mental calibre and general proficiency, Which 
must exist in a body of young men who have possessed 
advantages so different, and who have been taken from 
the various churches around; not from possessing, in most 
cases, any startling ability, but as showing promise of 
ultimate fitness for the work of the Christian ministry. 
t am glad, however, speaking with all caution, to be able 
to say, that there are evidently in the house men of mof e 
than average ability and promise, whilst all, as far as I 
can judge, show ordinary qualifications for the important 
work which, we trust, is before them. (Applause.) We 
cannot, sir, expect all our students — as we cannot expect 
all our ministers, to possess brilliant talents. We have to 
be content with ordinary men, fbf the most part, and it fe 
the aim of our college to prepare ordinary men for the 
pulpits of our body. (Hear, hear.) I am glad to find that 
the preaching of the students is acceptable, and hope that 
the satisfaction felt at present will continue, may I not say 
increase. I quite agree with Mr. Selby, when he says our 
great aim is to prepare young men for the active duties of 
the ministry, and certainly feel that no amount of scholarly 
attainments would make up for deficiency in those more 
solid and useful qualifications which every successful 
minister must possess. (Applause.) One is led, at these 
times to look back upon our own student life. How short 
the time appears which has elapsed since some of us 
ministers, now present, were students, and how many of us 
must wish we had made better use of the opportunities for 
improvement which were then afforded. (Hear, hear.) Nay, 
I thought, whilst reading the papers of some, that w« must 
press on, or our more youthful brethren will leave us behind. 
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and we, who should be leaders, will be found in the rear. 

(Hear, hear.) I feel, too, how for short I am of being what 

a good and wise minister should be. In looking back upon 

life's history, some of us may have no cause for pride, 

though we must have much cause for thankfulness, and it 

may do us good, when thus meeting together, to stir each 

other up to renewed exertions in the cause of our Divine 

Master. Even we who are examiners, may do well to 

examine ourselves, lest we be found wanting. The age is 

one of intense life. Life is earnest in every department and 

profession. You business men are busy. The religious 

world, too, is agitated by renewed controversy. I do not 

fear the issue. God's truth, like God's throne, is eternal and 

immoveable. But it does seem as though, in these days, 

it were necessary to be well guarded, to be well armed, 

lest, amid the conflict and strife which rage, we should lose 

our firm hold of those grand truths which are the salvation 

and the hope of humanity. And I rejoice to feel assured 

that this college has for professors men who are up to the 

wants of the times; men who are wisely learned; and men 

who lay firm hold of the truth as it is, in Jesus. (Cheers.) 

Upon the whole, sir, I think we have every cause to look 

hopefully into the future; for we are justified in believing 

that this college has a course of success before it ; success 

which shall cheer the tutors in their work; restore and 

sustain the confidence of the churches; and convince the 

constituency that the institution, over the interests of which 

they bestow so much care, labour, and expense, is an honour 

to them, and a boon to the churches. (Loud applause.) 

Moved by the Rev. J. Selby: — 

" That this meeting hereby tenders its cordial thanks to 
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Professor Racy for the able address which he has this 
morning 1 delivered, and would embrace this opportunity of 
recording its gratitude to God for the auspicious event 
with which that address is associated; namely, the entrance 
of Professor Racy on the presidency of this college, and 
would express its earnest hope that he may long be spared 
to be a blessing to the students of this institution, and, 
through them, to the churches of our denomination." 

This proposition was the signal of an outbreak of applause. 
The professor was a favourite with the students, a man of 
no slight literary reputation, besides having considerable 
experience in the training of young men. He had never 
been a theological tutor, but there was every cause for 
confidence in his ability to teach in this all-important 
subject, and the paper just read went to confirm the good 
opinion in which the professor was held. Those, therefore, 
who spoke on this proposition had an easy and grateful 
task. 

Rev. J. Selby. I never spoke when my feelings were 
more in harmony with my task. (Applause.) We all hail 
the advent of Professor Racy with the utmost cordiality 
and confidence. (Applause.) The address to which we 
have just listened has only confirmed the opinion which I 
entertained of the soundness and wisdom of our new prin- 
cipal's views. (Hear, hear.) When the late principal of 
this college resigned his charge, it became a question of 
serious moment to the Committee as to what steps they could 
take to procure a worthy successor. I am very glad this 
day to greet Mr. Racy as the president of this important 
institution. (Cheers.) As I have spoken before, and there 
are others to speak on the same subject, I will detain you no 
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longer, but repeat, it gives me the highest pleasure to move 
the resolution. 

Charles Trotter, Esq. We laymen feel somewhat out of 
place when called upon to address such an assembly as this. 
It is no light matter to speak in the presence of so many 
reverend gentlemen, whose duty it is to teach the people in 
those matters which pertain to our everlasting well-being. 
I am happy to say, sir, I am not called upon to preach a 
sermon. (Laughter.) I rise to second the vote of thanks 
to Mr. Racy, and to join my voice in the chorus which is 
at present loudly sung to his praise. (Applause.) The 
Committee, both ministers and laymen, considered they had 
really accomplished something when Professor Racy consented 
to occupy the presidential chair of this college. (Cheers.) 
The institution was in a very critical state; a slight mistake, 
and its interests would have been seriously marred, but 
when it became generally known that Mr. Racy was to be 
the new principal, confidence seemed to be restored. (Hear, 
hear.) We might have sought creation over without finding 
a man, on the whole, better fitted for the office which he has 
undertaken. I must sincerely congratulate the constituency 
of this college on having secured the services of Professor 
Racy, and, for my own part, most heartily welcome him 
amongst us. (Applause.) He has no easy task before him, 
and I hope that no conduct of ours will tend to make it 
more difficult than it otherwise would be. (Hear, hear.) 
I think we ought to encourage our professors in every 
possible way, not merely by subscribing our money to the 
support of the institution, but by our sympathy, giving them 
to see how cordially we approve their efforts, and confide in 
their Christian character. (Cheers.) I believe our professional 
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staff is highly creditable to the college, and would speak 
favourably of the efforts of them all in their several depart- 
ments. We welcomed gladly Mr. Wright. (Cheers.) We 
next welcomed cordially Mr. Bruce. (Renewed cheers.) 
And now we welcome, with heartfelt gratitude to God, whom, 
we trust, has put it into his heart to come and labour 
here— we welcome, I say, with gratitude and kindliness, 
Professor Racy. (Loud cheers.) I was glad to hear him, in 
the address which he has read to us, speak so decidedly of 
his duties. We are confident of his success, and look 
forward without fear to the future. I beg, sir, most sincerely, 
to second the vote of thanks to Mr. Racy, and have great 
pleasure in thus testifying to his high character as a tutor 
and man of letters. (Loud applause.) 
. The Rev. Dr. Maunder supported the resolution. This 
gentleman is one of the most learned and highly respected 
divines in the denomination; his sphere of labour is north 
of the Tweed, where he exerts an influence which is felt far 
and wide; he is, besides, a personal friend and admirer of 
Professor Racy. " I did not intend to take any part in the 
proceedings of to-day, but in obedience to the expressed wish 
of you, sir, and the meeting, which so kindly and heartily 
seconded that wish, I cannot with courtesy refuse to say at 
least a few words. Mr. Racy knows very well, that my 
desire to remain a. looker-on and a listener did not arise 
from indifference either to his welfare or character. We are 
old and tried friends, and I hope shall remain so to the end 
of our mutual pilgrimage on earth, not to mention a reunion 
where friends never say adieu, and partings are unknown. 
(Cheers.) I rejoice most sincerely to meet Mr. Racy in his 
present honourable, though onerous position. Long may he 
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live to perform the duties of his important chair. (Loud 
applause.) As to the manner in which those duties will be 
performed, I know enough of the professor to be justified in 
saying, that he will not shirk the most arduous and dis- 
agreeable of them, but will do his duty like a man and a 
Christian; will do his duty so as to reflect credit on himself, 
influence the students for good, and honour, as far as 
mortals can, the Master above whom we commonly serve. 
(Cheers.) The constituency have been congratulated on 
their good fortune in obtaining the services of my friend. 
(Hear, hear.) I think such congratulation well timed. 
(Cheers.) I beg, from personal knowledge of him who is 
the subject of these remarks, to join in that congratulation. 
(Applause.) And, further, I may be allowed, sir, to con- 
gratulate the principal of the college in being called, with so 
much real cordiality and such unanimity, to fill the presi- 
dential chair of the Derri College. (Cheers.) I believe 
Mr. Racy might have aspired to a for more remunerative 
sphere — as remuneration is generally estimated— but to none 
more honourable; to none, therefore, better worthy of his 
high attainments and superior abilities, (Applause.) As to 
the course which the president intends to pursue in the 
discharge of his duties, I am hardly competent to make a 
remark. There is one part of it which, however, I would 
venture to allude. Mr. Racy, in his address, told us that 
he did not intend to read a course of lectures to the students, 
as is generally done from the theological chair, but rather 
would take some standard authors, making remarks in 
passing, and referring for the student's assistance and 
guidance to other authors of note who treat on the same 
subject. I perfectly concur with Mr. Raoy's general plan, 
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yet I hope, for the student's sake, not to mention any other 
reason, the principal will not deprive his pupils of the 
privilege of listening- to such composition as that to which 
we have listened this day. (Loud cheers, in which the 
students joined.) In conclusion, I wish the professor may 
enjoy the goodwill of the constituency, the affectionate 
regard of the students, and finally, the reward which our great 
paymaster above bestows upon all his faithful servants." 
(Prolonged applause.) 

Professor Racy, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, 
apologised for not being able, at times, to make out his own 
handwriting, and especially referred to the speech of Dr. 
Maunder, giving the company to understand that he 
intended, occasionally, to read lectures to the students, on 
subjects which might seem useful and desirable from time to 
time. T shall not attempt to dwell upon the professor's 
speech; suffice it to say, that speech gave evident satisfaction. 

Thanks being given to the chairman, he, in his own 
facetious and happy manner, dismissed the assembly to 
refreshment, which was always provided in the hall on 
these occasions. It is well known that after-dinner- 
speeches are not remarkable either for their elevated tone, 
or aptness of expression. I shall not detain the reader by 
dwelling at length upon the remainder of the proceedings. 
Of course, during various years, the programme is a little 
altered to suit peculiar circumstances, but the foregoing is a 
fair description, as far as I can give it, of the general 
proceedings of the Annual Day. 

When the company had departed, the students partook 
of the fragments of the feast, so that nothing was left worth 
keeping, when they had satisfied their hunger. I never 
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could understand how it was, but I always felt excessively 
hungry on "the annual day," and, judging from appearances 
— or shall I say disappearances — the same may be said of 
nearly all the students. 

Soon after the company had dispersed, cabs began to 
arrive one by one, and rather noisy and demonstrative 
farewells wound up the day's proceedings. Mr. Fly-away 
was generally rather peculiar in his mode of departure for the 
holidays. The cab which conveyed him and his luggage to 
the maternal home — he was a widow's only son, a fact 
which may account for some of his peculiarities — was of a 
description which we may call nondescript. The cabby 
evidently regarded " his fare " as a character, and a merry 
twinkle might be detected in the corner of his eye, as he 
stowed away Mr. Fly-away's luggage on the roof and 
various other places. The students generally assembled in 
strong force " to see him off," and were, to all appearance, 
more amused than affected at his departure. 

1st Student Now, do not injure your precious health by 
hard reading, these holidays, Fly-away. 

2nd Student. Convey my respectful compliments to 
your maternal relative, and tell her I most heartily condole 
with her in her present affliction ! 

Mr. Fly-away. What affliction, stupid ? 

Student. Your precious company ! I hope her health 
will not suffer. 

3rd Student. Fly-away, I have got an edition of 
"Euclid made easy," with "suitable illustrations for 
youthful minds." Now, if you will promise me to make 
good use of it, and take great care of the volume, I will lend 
it you ! 

L 
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Mr. Fly-away. If you do not get out of my way, I will 
lend you my foot in such a manner as to be rather 
inconvenient and trying to your honoured person ! 

4:th Student. I say, you fellows ! Haven't you heard 
Fly-away is going to employ his leisure, these two months 
or more, in writing a volume of sermons, of the " Muscular 
Christianity School." They are to be entitled, " Sermons in 
Print," by an author who has been long and deservedly 
unknown to the public. 

Mr, Fly-away. The less you say about "sermons in 
print," the better ; You would have very few sermons worth 
preaching, if considerate divines had not published some of 
their productions for the benefit of such brainless ninnies 
as you. 

Chorus of Students. Well done, Fly-away ! Hit him hard. 

The preparations for Mr. F 's homeward journey being 

now all but complete, he takes his place in the vehicle, 
having to no purpose proposed to cabby that he (cabby) 
should take the inside place, and leave him (Mr. Fly-away) 
to drive the cab. This arrangement did not seem to meet 
with the cabman's approval j probably, he was afraid of an 
accident. At length, amid an outburst of good-byes, and 

" take care of yourself, old fellow," Mr. F started, and, 

as the next best thing to being on the driver's seat, sat with 
his legs dangling out of the window of the cab, until out of 
sight of the group. 

In a short time the building became deserted — as to 
students— and several homes were gladdened by an addition 
to the family of " the young man who was studying for 
the ministry." Between two and three months elapsed 
before we had to re-assemble, and that time was spent 
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according 1 to the several propensities and circumstances 
of the students. I am afraid that if we had been 
examined at the close of one of these vacations, the most 
lenient examiner, who had any regard for truth, would 
have been unable to present a favourable report. Relaxation 
and change are undoubtedly necessary, though, perhaps, 
more on the professors' account, than as being indispensable 
to the students. Of one thing I am certain. A much 
shorter time than that usually given, would suffice to recruit 
the exhausted energies of most of them; still, all things 
considered, we would not have the vacation shortened. I 
found, during my college course, my vacation time hung 
rather heavily, and sometimes was disposed to envy those of 
my fellow students who were able to extend their rambles to 
distant parts of the united kingdom, and still more those 
who were in a position to run over to the continent. I 
am almost tempted to suggest, in passing, that a fund be 
raised to enable the most deserving of the students to spend 
their holidays in travelling on the continent. It might be 
a source of encouragement to some of the young men, and, 
certainly, if to travel forms an important part of a finished 
education, would not be money thrown away. I sometimes 
wonder whether a desire " to see something of the world/' 
does not form part of the motive which actuates a portion, at 
least, of the young men who offer their services to the London 
Missionary Society, and societies of a like kind. Nay, it 
seems to me impossible, looking at the matter from a 
merely human standpoint, but that the desire of visiting and 
seeing far off countries and foreign customs, should be 
present to the missionary candidate, and so the gratification 
of that desire may be in part compensation to him who is 
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giving up old associations, and entering upon an unknown 
and an untried sphere. Some, perhaps, will denounce 
such a view of the question. Well, my friend, you may be 
denouncing what is, after all, a merciful dispensation of the 
divine wisdom and goodness — a dispensation by which 
duties, in any case sufficiently trying, are made less difficult 
and more pleasant to our weak humanity. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MY MATRICULATION. 



" The goal of yesterday will be tfle starting point of to-morrow." 

Carlyle. 

" Not in vain the distance beckons. Forward, forward, let us range, 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change, 

Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day : 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay." 

Tennyson. 

What is the London University ? The great friend of the 
lower middle classes, and dissenting 1 portion of her Majesty's 
subjects. This university is not a time-honoured institution, 
seeing it was only incorporated about the commencement of 
the reign of Queen Victoria. Mistakes often arise from 
considering the university as a collegiate building, having, 
by virtue of special grace from the government, exclusive right 
to confer degrees. Now, a university is not a building, neither 
is it confined to certain high functionaries who carry on their 
mysterious proceedings in any building ; but rather a body 
of men having the power, by virtue of the royal charter, 
to confer degrees upon such persons as can " pass " certain 
examinations fixed by the senate of the time being. The 
royal charter begins as follows, the phraseology being as 
clear as law can make it, i. e., very vague. 

" Victoria, by the Grace of God of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, 
to all to whom these presents shall come, greeting. 

"1st. Whereas by our letters patent, under the great 
seal of our said united kingdom, bearing date at 
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Westminster, the fifth day of December, in the first year of 
our reign, we did grant, declare, and constitute certain 
persons therein mentioned, and all the persons who might 
thereafter be appointed to be ohancellor, or fellows, as 
thereinafter mentioned, one body politic, and corporate by 
the name of the University of^London," &c, &c. 

I am sure the reader will excuse my quoting any further 
from this charter, which is very long, going on to name 
the chancellor and fellows, then proceeding to mention the 
several laws of the university with the various educational 
institutions affiliated. 

I am quite aware that there are many, in this day, who 
disapprove of the University as forming any part of the 
curriculum in the training of the ministry. This prejudice — 
begging pardon for so calling the objection — arises from 
well-meaning, and even intelligent persons, basing general 
rules upon isolated cases. They see, it may be, a man who 
has distinguished himself at the university, who yet fails as 
a minister, and then say, — " Yes, his university training has 
unfitted him for the ministry." Ministerial ability, as it is 
called, exists, or does not exist, quite independently of any 
educational advantages whatsoever, being assisted, perhaps we 
may say developed, by right training, but never created by 
it. This should be borne in mind, and then fewer incorrect 
and unjust inferences would be drawn than at present. 
But I confess it is my opinion, derived from careful, though 
of course not lengthy, observation, that a too exclusive 
and enthusiastic attention to the subjects required by 
the university, must very materially interfere with those 
studies which more intimately concern the ministry, and 
should not, therefore, be slighted for the mere purpose of 
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gaining academical distinction. But there are many stages 
between an utter neglect of the university curriculum, and 
an exclusive attention to it. A man need not, and a 
theological student should not, pay chief regard to what 
the senate of the University of London requires, but rather 
to what the Christian ministry, with its multiform duties, 
necessitates. In this case, as in every other, we must avoid 
extremes ; B. A., M.A., LL.B., <fcc, do not guarantee the 
possession of ministerial qualifications, but certainly these 
degrees do not signify an absence of those qualifications. 
Degrees, honestly obtained, simply mean that they who 
wear them have undergone a certain amount of mental 
discipline, and have possessed themselves of a certain 
amount of literary, mathematical, and general knowledge. 
They do not make a man a good preacher, and they 
do not prevent his becoming useful and acceptable in the 
ministry. Some men who affect to despise all literary 
distinctions, show their inconsistency by accepting and 
wearing those honorary distinctions which nameless uni- 
versities scatter so bountifully. Perhaps, in these instances, 
the objection is not urged against the degrees themselves, so 
much as against the labour necessary to obtain them. In 
that case the charge of inconsistency does not apply. 

As some of my readers may be unacquainted with 
university examinations, I will endeavour to make the 
subject as clear as possible before I proceed. 

MATRICULATION. (UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS.) 

" Candidates for the degree of B.A., and candidates for 
the degree of B.Sc, or of M.B., who have not 
graduated in Arts in one of the universities of the United 
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Kingdom, are required to have passed the matriculation 
examination. 

" The matriculation is one of those examinations of which 
every medical student, commencing his professional studies 
after September, 1861, will be required (by the regulations 
of the medical council), to have passed some one. And it is 
accepted by the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
in place of the preliminary examinations otherwise imposed 
on candidates for its fellowship. 

"There shall be two examinations for matriculation in 
each year; one commencing on the second Monday in 
January, and the other on the first Monday in July. 

"No candidate shall be admitted to the matriculation 
examination, unless he have produced a certificate showing 
that he has completed his sixteenth year. This certificate 
shall be transmitted to the registrar at least fourteen days 
before the commencement of the examination. 

u A fee of two pounds shall be paid at matriculation. No 
candidate shall be admitted to the examination unless he 
have previously paid this fee to the registrar. If a candidate 
fail to pass the examination, the fee shall not be returned to 
him, but he shall be admitted to any subsequent examination- 
for matriculation, without the payment of any additional fee, 
provided that he give notice to the registrar at least fourteen 
days before the commencement of the examination. 

"The examination shall be conducted by means of 
printed papers ; but the examiners shall not be precluded 
from putting, for the purpose of ascertaining the com- 
petence of the candidates to pass, viva voce questions to 
any candidate on the subject** in which they are appointed to 
examine. 
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" Candidates shall not be approved by the examiners 
unless they show a competent knowledge in 
"1. Classics; 

"2. The English language, English history, and modern 
geography ; 

" 3. M athematics and natural philosophy ; 
" 4. Chemistry ; 

" 5. Either the French or the German language. 
"The examination shall be conducted in the following 
order : — 

"Monday. Afternoon, 2 to 4. Roman Classic and history. 

„ 4 to 6. Latin grammar and composition, or 

Greek grammar and composition. 
" Tuesday. Morning, 10 to 1. Greek Classic and history. 

„ Afternoon, 8 to 6. French or German. 

" Wednesday Morning, 10 to 1. Arithmetic and algebra. 

„ Afternoon, 3 to 6. Geometry. 

" Thursday. Morning, 10 to 1. English language. 

„ Afternoon, 3 to 6. English history. 

" Friday. Morning, 10 to 1. Natural philosophy. 

„ Afternoon, 2 to 5. Chemistry. 



For further particulars, I must refer the reader to the 
"London University Calendar." Since the year 1857, 
several changes have been made by the senate. All 
examinations were, at that time, carried on in Burlington 
House, London, but of late years arrangements have been 
made to hold provincial examinations at the same time 
and on the same subjects as those held in London; an 
arrangement which candidates, resident in the country, 
find much more convenient. 
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On a warm day in the month of July, of the year 
before-named, I started for our great metropolis. London 
was no strange place to me, and if it were, I should not 
have been in a humour to go sight-seeing until the 
examinations were over. There were four students from the 
Derri College present at Burlington House on that year. 
And we all seemed terrified, more or less, in prospect of the 
trial which awaited us. We told each other that " pluck " 
was out of the question, but each I believe in his heart 
stood in dread of that catastrophe. 

The first thing to be done by the various candidates, is 
to sign their names in the register of the university, and pay 
the fee. This is done on Saturday; the examinations not 
commencing till the Monday morning next ensuing. On 
the Sabbath which intervened, I am afraid we were not in a 
position to derive much benefit from the services in which 
we engaged. Whilst the minister was preaching, I was 
picturing to myself Burlington House, hard-hearted ex- 
aminers, puzzling papers, and, as a climax, the absence of 
my name from the list of successful candidates. I know it 
was wrong and weak to allow such thoughts to interfere 
with religious worship, but there are times when the most 
devout amongst us cannot concentrate our thoughts on 
religious service, and the day before -my matriculation 
examination was such an occasion in my life's history. 
Monday morning came, and I went to the spot which was 
to seal my doom. On my arrival, I found the other three of 
the Derri students, and scores besides, from the boy only 
just sixteen, to the man bordering upon forty. 

Our first paper was French; consisting of a passage from 
the writings of Madame de Stael; the second from Villemain^s, 
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"Souvenirs contemporains;" and lastly a few lines of poetry 
selected from the works of Victor Hugo. Away went 
scores of pens, making a noise which it is impossible to 
describe. Everybody seemed to be in a most desperate 
huixy. Whenever I happened to pause, the scratching of 
the pens, as they were rapidly driven along, made me feel 
that every one around was getting on better than myself. 
Two hours is not too much time in the which to translate 
the quantity of French placed before us; still I am more 
and more convinced that to hurry in an examination is by 
no means wise; we get confused and make blunders which 
would be avoided by a more steady and careful mode of 
procedure. After a while the scribbling became less intense, 
and one by one the candidates left the room. I was one 
of the last, and, all things considered, succeeded pretty 
well as to the first paper. On the following day the 
examination began in earnest, and so we continued until 
Friday afternoon, to do our best in the various subjects 
previously mentioned. During this eventful week I sat 
between two youths not far advanced in years or knowledge. 
The one on my right hand was evidently ill prepared for the 
ordeal. I could not prevent his copying from me without 
being positively rude or exposing him to the examiners, and 
I did not like to pursue either the one course or the o^her. 
He made up for his evident want of matter by writing in 
a large round hand, such as boys write in their copy-books, 
under the name of middle hand, and illustrated his 
production very plentifully from the inkstand. I wondered 
at the time at the youth's effrontery in presenting himself 
to undergo an examination for which he was so badly 
prepared, and this opinion must have been shared by the 
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examiners; at any rate his name did not appear amongst 
the list of successful candidates. My left-hand neighbour 
only proceeded with difficulty, but he was quite honest, and 
managed to pass. Had I been ever so desirous to obtain 
surreptitious help, and had my neighbours been willing to 
break the rules of the University by rendering me assistance, 
all would have been useless, for neither he on my right 
hand nor he on my left would have been able to assist 
me in the least. It is dangerous work copying in an 
examination room, and of course very dishonourable; 
indeed, the vigilance of the examiners who attend is so 
great, that it is all but impossible to obtain or to render 
assistance by dishonest means. I need not tell the reader 
that no paper, book, &c, are allowed in the room, and if 
any one is discovered breaking the laws laid down, he is 
expelled from the examination room, and his papers thrown 
aside unexamined. I do not think many serious attempts 
are made to transgress, and hope those attempts will always 
fail, for what benefit can be derived from such tests, if the 
terms of them are not strictly observed, be the consequences 
what they may. 

I remember being struck with the different appearance 
and gait of the numerous candidates. Some paced the 
court-yard during the hours of relaxation, as though all 
the examiners in the world were but ordinary, individuals 
to them, and could not puzzle them by any question which 
they might put, or any paper they might prepare. Others 
walked about with a distracted air, as though they were 
vainly endeavouring to recall that knowledge which will, 
when most wanted, " take to itself wings and fly away." 
A third portion were busy cramming to the last minute, 
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hunting up forgotten mathematical formulae, historical facts, 
or grammatical inflections. Another part of the motley 
group were trying to look as if they were utterly careless 
as to the results, an attempt which, in most cases, was far 
from successful. Lastly, there were those on the verge of 
despair, who looked as though the tempter were suggesting 
suicide as the most likely means of putting an end to their 
sufferings, and so bringing* to an ignominious termination 
their earthly career. "What!" some one may ask; " is the 
matter so serious?" It may seem almost childish to our 
hard matter-of-fact friends, that the mere fact of passing 
or failing to pass an examination, whether for matriculation 
or a degree, should be made of so much importance. We 
might answer to such men, that probably the opinion of 
the higher order of intelligences as to their most serious 
business, is not so very flattering. But after all, even 
the most £ s. d. loving men of this money getting age, 
will admit, it is not pleasant to be " plucked." To go to 
an examination, and then return from the place of 
trial without gaining our object, is not only unpleasant as 
to the failure itself, that another effort may remedy, but 
who likes to be spoken of as the " poor fellow" who went 
up such a year and was plucked. It is most surprising 
what retentive memories we have where the failure or 
disgrace of another is concerned. ' 

"Men's evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water." 

So", though our friends may be very apt to forget that we 
have once, or even repeatedly, conferred a favour upon them, 
they are not so likely to lose sight of our disgrace. Then it 
should be borne in mind, that no one is allowed to take a 
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degree who fails to pass this preliminary examination, so that 
time, labour, and expense, are in a measure thrown away 
where the candidate fails. Then, it is by no means pleasant 
to have to go over old ground afresh, with the thought 
haunting one the while, that by more thorough work on 
a former occasion, all this toil and anxiety might have 
been spared, and we, instead of being painfully busy in 
remedying the consequences of a former failure, might have 
been enjoying the fruits of a well-earned success. 

On my return home, after the examination, I had to wait, 
with what patience I could command, for the published 
result. 

In due time the list was out, and I had the happiness 
of seeing my name amongst the successful candidates. 

Thus ended my matriculation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THREE GREAT MEN. 



"Every man is a volume if you know how to read him." — 
W. Ellery Channing. 

"There are but three classes of men; the retrograde, the 
stationary, and the progressive." — Lavater. 

It is not an easy task, that of describing men who are 
superior to the commonalty, and yet it is only such men 
who repay a description. In drawing the portrait of a 
great man, you are liable to make much of what is really 
not very remarkable, and to pass by traits of character 
which are noteworthy. Then, moreover, it may appear 
somewhat presumptuous to dissect the moral and mental 
constitution of any one. But the task is often attempted 
by those who are not remarkable for their skill in the 
use of the dissecting knife, so, in case I should not succeed 
so well as I could wish, my failure will be one amongst 
many. I do not make these remarks because I feel totally 
unable to fulfil my self-allotted task, but just as a modest 
curate might be supposed to have a sense of awe, when 
venturing to write an article on his bishop — if we can 
make such a supposition — so I have a sense of awe in 
approaching the pictures of three men whose portraits 
I wish to turn from the wall, for the reader's inspection. 
I may take courage at the thought that should the "great 
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men" ever condescend to peruse the pages of this volume, 
they may not be able to recognize their own likenesses. 
If they can challenge the picture, then, there must, at least, 
be some likeness to the original, with which they who are 
pourtrayed and he who paints must fain be content. 

The three respected and learned men who are now 
before me, have each taken a position in the literary 
world, which is very respectable. They are each widely 
different; their minds are cast in moulds which have 
nothing in common further than those qualities which 
pertain to universal man. And now to my task. 

The Rev. Dr. Howard was, for some time after my 
entrance into the Derri College, theological tutor and 
principal. I cannot, from experience, say anything of 
his teaching power, as I was never one of his class. The 
opinion of the students differed on this point, as might 
be anticipated, but the general verdict was that the Dr. 
was a little too formal in his mode of procedure. In fact, 
in every thing, Dr. Howard was rather formal. He did 
not invite confidence, and always went about with the 
air of a man who felt he was vastly superior to the 
unfledged brood whose first attempts at flying he was 
called upon to witness and direct. He had the appearance 
of a well-to-do archdeacon or deacon in the Establishment, 
and was considered by the students as not over hearty 
in his love of dissent. Lately that impression has been 
removed. There was a time when the Dr. was very 
highly thought of as a public speaker. If it were known 
that he was to be a speaker, that fact alone was sufficient 
to secure a good and respectable audience. Of late years 
declining strength has a little weakened his power of 
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utterance, but the old fire is there yet, and, on some 
occasions, is kindled with all the old ardour. 

When I entered the Derri College Dr. Howard was not 
so popular either in the house or abroad, as he had been 
formerly ; still he commanded the respect of all. In fact, 
no one thought of trifling with the Dr. ; such a proceeding 
would have been regarded as not much safer than swal- 
lowing poison, or playing with fire. In the class-room 
the students were orderly, as a rule, but did not pay 
that attention which they do to the lectures and lessons of 
Professor Racy. Dr. Howard pursued that plan-obsolescent 
— soon I hope to be obsolete — of reading a course of 
lectures to the students, expecting his pupils to take 
copious notes. This plan is amongst the worse that can 
be adopted, and especially useless, if it be whispered 
that the same course of lectures has been read to successive 
races of students from time immemorial. The professor 
himself is apt to get weary of going over the same ground, 
and his manner lacks that freshness which characterizes 
those teachers who take up a subject suggested by the 
events and wants of the times, having, of course, always 
an eye to the never changing wants of humanity, as forming 
the basis of all Christian teaching. 

When the tutor departed from his beaten track his^ 
lectures were very interesting, and would have been most 
beneficial, only a set of young / men always existed who 
made it their business to speak slightingly of the proceed- 
ings in the Theological Lecture-room. In one department 
of his duties Dr. Howard had the attention and respect 
of all. In everything which referred to style, composition, 
and sermon-making, he was universally considered au fait. 

M 
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He had been a preacher himself, of considerable eminence, 
in the metropolis, and was admitted on all sides to be great in 
public meetings. His experience as a pastor, again, made 
his advice to those about to enter upon the work of the 
pastorate well worth listening to. I thought the Dr. kind 
and courteous, and believe still that if he had not seen the 
approach of the storm, which ended in his colleague being 
obliged to resign, and also pointed to the same course as being 
advisable for himself, he would have appeared in a more 
favourable light to us all. It was a most unfortunate 
circumstance that the two Drs., who were at this time 
the principal tutors of the college, did not agree so well 
as was desirable. No open rupture was evident, until 
the close, when Dr. Howard— rather unwisely, perhaps — 
expressed himself warmly against the views held by his 
brother in office; still, the known fact that the two men 
were not at one, worked very prejudicially as to the interests 
of the college and character of the students. Whenever 
it becomes known that the professors of any institution 
are at variance, immediately sides are taken by the students, 
which at once gives rise to a sort of petty feud. In the 
present instance the Drs. were so different that it was 
impossible that the warm and admiring friends of the one 
should have similar feelings with respect to the other. 
For my own part, I thought neither were worthy of 
full confidence, only so far as they had confidence in 
each other, but the great bulk of the students were 
conservative, or radical, for the doctor of the east wing, or 
the doctor of the left wing, and so matters continued till 
both resigned, and took their departure from the place. 
One circumstance connected with Dr. Howard, and 
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a circumstance which recommended him to the general 
public, stood rather in his way as the principal of the 
Derri College. He was, and is yet, editor of one of the 
quarterly reviews, and that, it was thought, with other 
literary duties, must of necessity preclude the possibility of 
his paying that earnest and undivided attention to the interest 
of the college, which he otherwise would have been able to 
bestow. I think the objection a very inconsistent one 
to urge. It is one applicable to the present principal, at 
least, to some extent, and I am at a loss to under- 
stand how sensible and intelligent men can urge such 
an objection, for, in the first place, those who are best 
qualified for the oflice of theological tutor, are sure to be, 
more or less, literary men. Why, then, should they not 
employ their talents for the benefit of the public generally, 
as well as for their pupils in particular; and secondly; 
if the constituencies of the colleges require their tutors 
to be professors, and nothing more, they ought in all 
fairness to pay such a salary as may be thought to 
compensate for their forced silence, and a fair remuneration 
for the duties of the chair ! This, at present, no constituency 
is prepared* to do, therefore the friends and supporters of 
our various colleges must be satisfied with such divided 
service as the several tutors are prepared to render. But 
once more : I have yet to learn that the professors neglect 
their duties in any department to afford themselves time 
for literary employment. 

Dr. Howard's estimate of the preacher's position and 
duties, may be gathered from the following extract, which 
will also serve as a specimen of his style, though not the 
specimen which could be produced. 
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"The pulpit belongs eminently to the popular teacher. 
Its power depends greatly on its being so regarded. Its 
great business is with the general and obvious necessities 
of our bewildered and struggling nature, and with those 
answers to its questionings which lie as on the surface of the 
gospel. It has its work to do amidst the homebred experiences 
of humanity, and has to commend its truth — its simple, but 
potent and living truth — to those experiences in a manner 
adapted to them. In the main, it has the view of man, and 
of the good possible to him, which no philosophy can mend. 
Millions of our poor, and of our sorrowing ones, who may 
not be reckoned of that class, could part with almost 
anything better than with the solace and elevation ever 
coming to them from this source. Rough and care-wrought 
hearts yield to its soothing and its power, as to no other 
influence. We have no wish that its matter or its manner* 
should be materially changed. But we are persuaded that 
the ordinary services of the preacher require to be 
supplemented by discussions, which, without really ceasing 
to be popular, may embrace investigations somewhat more 
excursive and thorough than would be deemed appropriate 
to the pulpit." 

Age has whitened the locks and enfeebled the frame of 
Dr. Howard, and family bereavements have tinged his 
sunset with a melancholy hue, but the mental vigour of the 
man is unimpaired, and the latest works from his pen are 
characterised by all the Dr.'s mental power. The services 
which he has rendered the denomination are not confined to 
his professional duties. As a writer, he has a solid 
reputation, and as a public man, he is in the vanguard of 
the great movements of the day. The epithet grand 
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applies to him with peculiar force, and if this grandeur is at 
limes a little heavy, the fault only proves that, like men every- 
where, he is not perfect. His scholarship is above the 
ordinary measure of ministerial attainments ; but is more 
the learning of the hard thinker and general reader, than 
the well read classic; more useful than showy; perhaps, 
more popular than profound. He is amongst the strictly 
orthodox, though his orthodoxy is not narrow. It is not 
in his nature to be narrow ; he casts his eyes afar off, and 
looks well to the signs of the times, and hopefully regards 
the hard struggles, of our humanity after a holier life, and 
more substantial good. I am disposed to think him severe 
at times, but never unjust. He is too great to descend to 
petty meanness, and if he does not always succeed in 
winning the love of those about .him, he is infinitely above 
contempt, and commands respect no less by his manly 
character, than by virtue of his superior ability. His life 
has been a success — a success well earned and well 
sustained. The battle of his life has been no child's play, 
and we pray, the end, whenever it shall come, may be 
worthy of his well earned reputation. We may use the 
words of Carlyle, in bidding farewell to the subject of this 
sketch : " We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a 
great man, without gaining something by him. He is the 
living light fountain, which it is good and pleasant to be 
near; the light which enlightens, which has enlightened 
the darkness of the world ; and this, not as a kindled lamp 
only, but rather as a natural luminary, shining by the gift 
of heaven ; a flowing light fountain, as I say, of native 
original insight, of manhood, and heroic nobleness, in whose 
radiance all souls feel that is well with them." 
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Portrait, No. 2, of this series. Rev. Dr. East. 

Before my admission into the Derri College, a strange 
minister appeared in the pulpit of my friend the Rev. 
Horatio Brown. Who he was, I could not make out ! He 
was very plain in his manner, and in preaching looked at no 
one, but raised his eyes now and then from his manuscript, 
and fixed them on some object at the further extremity of 
the chapel. Whenever he raised his eyes, he fixed them on 
that distant spot ; as to the congregation, if we had been so 
many cabbages, he could not have taken less notice of us than 
he did. I felt he was no common man, his exegesis was 
too masterly to proceed from anyone but a first class scholar. 
In his sermon there was no eloquence — as that word is 
generally used — but there was no nonsense, which is more 
than can be said of many sermons which are considered 
masterpieces of oratory. He went to the point at once, and 
did not display any extraordinary modesty in dealing with 
the opinions of those whose exegesis he considered worthless. 
His manner of speech is much after this fashion : " So and 
so say, this passage means such a thing, but it does not ; 
another (naming the authority) considers such to be the 
meaning, but it is not. It means so and so, nothing more, ' 
and nothing less." Now, this dogmatic and contemptuous 
manner of dealing with those whose verdict was not in 
unison with that which his judgment had pronounced, I 
found afterwards was quite characteristic of his teaching. 
In explaining theGreek Testament, the only class of his 
which I ever had the pleasure of attending, he would 
proceed to demolish incompetent — and, for ought I know, 
to the contrary, competent — authorities with the utmost 
coolness. If quiet self-possession and unflinching dogmatism 
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be signs of genius, then Dr. East is a genius of the first 
order. One thing certainly resulted from his conduct in 
dealing with adverse opinions his students believed in him 
— most of them at least. Nothing tends more to destroy the 
weight of a man's teaching, than undue hesitancy, though 
that hesitancy may result from an 'anxiety to do justice, 
and we may admire the spirit of the man, we do not so 
readily believe in his ability. Hesitancy, then, is against 
the success of a teacher, be his learning and honesty what 
they may. Compare the conduct of Dr. East, in his chair, 
with such as the following, whilst teaching the same subject. 

Professor. Well, Mr. Davies, what do you think is the 
force of hai in that passage ? 

Mr. Davies. Simply that of a conjunction, sir. 

Professor. Possibly not ! That word has sometimes an 
additional force, has it not ? 

Mr. Davies. Certainly, sir ! But I do not think the 
present is an instance of it. 

Professor. Perhaps not! There is something in what 
you say. 

Another Student. May not the word kai here have an 
intensive force, sir? 

Professor. Yes, Mr. Stamper, it may have, and I am 
not sure that it has not. 

I cannot venture to take the reader through a Greek 
Testament hour in college; but imagine a professor going 
on as just explained, and it will be easy to understand how, 
where the opinion expressed is so pliant, it is considered of 
little worth. Dr. East went, perhaps, to the other extreme. 
He seemed so certain as to the form of expression most natural 
to the evangelists and apostles, that he might have been an 
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intimate friend and acquaintance of them all. What 
appeared amongst the most marked features in the character 
of this tutor was his indomitable perseverance. If genius be 
perseverance, then Dr. East is a genius! It was work, and 
nothing but work," with the Dr. He preached in a consistent 
life the gospel of labour. A man is to be admired who 
works with all the energy and perseverance of which our 
human nature is capable. In this respect Dr. East was a 
most admirable character. He seemed to say, with Ben 
Jonson, " when I take the humour of a thing once, I am 
like your tailor's needle, I go through." " Great works," 
says Dr. Johnson, " are performed not by strength, but by 
perseverance." If so, why may not great men be the 
product of this virtue? Inferior powers, joined to great 

• 

1 ndustry in their use and improvement, may accomplish 
much; and what superior talents may achieve, when united to 
untiring energy and well-directed zeal, is beyond all calcu- 
lation. The tutor, who is the original of this picture, has 
that surprising amount of persevering energy which is 
enough to make any man, with even ordinary abilities, a 
great scholar. His learning may seem to some a mixture 
of Eastern lore and modern Germanism; yet as a scholar he 
is surpassed by few, probably in his own peculiar depart- 
ment he is unequalled in the denomination. But he seems 
to be wanting in that charity which " believeth all things, 
and hopeth all things." He is caustic and bitter. Take, 
as illustrations, two of his remarks on published works; 
the first is on a biography. " This book is simply not 
worth reading." And again, his opinion of a work entitled, 
" Evenings with the Prophets," was given in the following 
brief pun. "Very unprofitable evenings," As a teacher 
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the Dr. was good. There was no misunderstanding him. 
If he had a fault, it was in taking too much pains in 
"grounding his students" He took nothing for granted, i. e. 
never gave us credit for knowing what it was possible we were 
unacquainted with. He was in the habit of questioning 
again and again, till we were compelled for very shame, to 
attend to the subject. He had a sure presentiment of the 
weak points of his pupils, and seemed always to know when 
they were not prepared, and would always say when he 
found a defaulter, — " You must work; it is no use guessing." 
By the students, as a body, he was beloved, for he was felt 
to be thorough and proved to be kind. Another ground of 
respect and admiration was the simplicity of the man. A 
man more entirely free from ostentation could not exist. 
His prayers at the head of the table were simple and almost 
childlike in their phraseology, and formed in this respect a 
striking contrast to those of the principal. He is very 
abstemious, and I never saw him drink at the dinner table 
any beverage stronger than water. He had fallen into the 
bad habit of sitting up late to study; in fact he seemed 
always to be at work. Work seemed to him the world's 
panacea ! On one occasion a party of students had been to 
hear some celebrated orator, and as the college was a 
considerable distance from the town, and the lecture was 
rather late, the party in question came in beyond the usual 
time of supper. They had remedied the evil consequences 
of being late as to supper, by purchasing on their homeward 
journey certain viands, which they were busy preparing, 
student-fashion, amidst no little merriment. Suddenly a 
knock was heard at the door of the study. " Come in," said 
one! 
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Enter the Doctor. " What's all this noise about. Can't 
you find something 1 to do?" (It was between eleven and 
twelve o'clock at night.) 

"Oh! yes, Dr.! but we were going to take supper." 

Dr. Humph ! it's time you had taken supper. 

" We have been to town, Dr., to hear Mr. Vincent." 

Dr. I think you might find something better to do, at 
any rate you might keep quiet. Who's to do anything 
amid all this noise f 

" Very sorry, Dr. We did not intend to disturb you." 

Dr. (Softening.) What have you got there ? 

" A gridiron, Dr. We were going to cook." 

Dr. Oh, well ! Don't disturb me again. 

It never seemed to occur to Dr. East that it was quite 
time to desist from toil, and seek repose, but night to him 
was the time for study as much as for rest. In fact he is a 
fine specimen of a plodder. And if his care and discrimina- 
tion equalled his learning, he would be one of the greatest 
ornaments of the present age. 1 am not competent to pass 
sentence upon a man so much my superior in learning and 
experience ; but far wiser men than myself seem to think he 
is giddy on the height to which he has so laboriously 
climbed, and as the eye of the critic became more penetrating, 
the eye of faith has grown comparatively dim. I am sorry 
if it is so — sorry to find that the Dr.'s soundness is not in 
such high repute as his learning. 

Portrait, No. 3, of this series. Professor Racy. 
- The two Drs. have resigned their positions in the college, 
but Professor Racy is the present principal, and I think 
it will be a great loss to the institution when he ceases to 
fill the presidential chair. He entered upon his present duties 
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in times of difficulty and danger, but has succeeded in 
restoring the college to the confidence of the churches, and 
ushered in a season of prosperity, which was before unknown. 
Professor Racy as a teacher is very superior to , the 
ordinary ruu of professors. In him we have an instance 
of a man who knows much and can teach well. I do not 
undertake to explain how it is that so many tutors fail in 
their attempts to communicate instruction, but believe it is 
now a well authenticated fact, that, many of those who rank 
foremost as to their attainments and mental qualifications, 
are amongst the very worst teachers. Mr. Racy is scholarly, 
his reading having extended over a great range of subjects, 
and he is able to teach in a manner which is sure to arrest 
the attention and reach the understanding of his class. The 
man is a blockhead who cannot understand his meaning, 
and purblind if he cannot see the point at which the pro* 
fessor is aiming. I am inclined to think that Mr. Racy 
stands at the head of the denominational staff of professors ; 
at any rate, I am quite sure he is far enough removed from 
the tail. He threw overboard the old system of reading a 
course of theological lectures, and took up a subject naming 
a text book, and making the students master that text book. 
He referred us to other authorities on the same subject, 
sometimes read from various authors. Greek, Latin, 
French, German, &c, all came alike to him. Another 
excellent plan he adopted was to give us carefully prepared 
notes on a difficult or very important part of the subject in 
hand, sometimes quoting his own writings, but never on any 
occasion dragging them in; if quoted the quotations were 
decidedly apropos. Then he gave us a course of lectures 
on interesting topics, as they suggested themselves to him, 
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and as he thought they might be of service to the class. 
Those lectures, read to a few students, not perhaps able 
fully to weigh their value, were always prepared carefully, 
and would have graced the pages of our first class literature. 
His style is as clear as crystal, and sparkles ever and anon 
with spontaneous outbursts of wit. He is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest masters of our language living. There is in 
his writings that happy balancing of the Latinized and 
Saxon English, which so very few of our writers attain. 
His great weapon in argument is the reductio ad absurdum, 
which he wields with most masculine energy and deadly 
force. In fact, I think, that sometimes he is so intent upon 
showing up the weak points of an argument, that he forgets 
to do ftdl justice to the weightier portions. His victims 
must writhe in agony, and the weakest of them shriek with 
impotent rage as they are undergoing dissection at his hands. 
Nor have his opponents been unworthy of his power. He 
does battle really; "no setting up of men of straw and 
knocking them down again," with a make believe cleverness, 
only masterly in the estimation of fools; but hard battle with 
real error and the stoutest of her champions. His meaning 
is unmistakable ; seldom, indeed, has an opponent the 
slightest grounds for accusing him of obscureness, either 
in style or language. No little logomachy would have been 
spared, had all writers, in dealing with controverted subjects, 
been as easy to understand, and clear as to their meaning as 
Professor Racy. 

One of the professor's most estimable qualities is his 
thoroughness. What he does, he does well, and wo-betide 
the poor wretch who enters his class-room, half prepared, 
where a more thorough preparation was possible. He is 
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very lenient in not expecting" too much, or looking over 
omissions, when anything- like an excuse can be given, but 
merciless in his treatment of the man who dares to parade 
hi& ca9$l$ssness before him. In temper he is a little hasty, 
but never knowingly unjust. He fully enters into the 
cares of the students, be they only petty cares; and is 
always ready with advice and assistance, when he can 
efficiently render either the one or the other; sometimes 
he gives both. He is very strict as to the performance 
of his own duties, and equally strict in requiring the work 
of the class-room well done by the students. But his 
strictness is softened by a kindly disposition, and feelings 
tender as those of any woman. It may be said of him that 
he is both very masculine, and yet, in another sense, almost 
effeminate. He maintains his dignity, but will descend 
from his lofty platform if he feels he has been in any degree 
unjust. In fact, the strictness of the tutor, except where 
a nice moral sense is concerned, is more assumed than real > 
and it sometimes is amusing to witness the conflict going 
on between the dignity of the chair, and the overflowing 
good nature, vivacity, and friendliness of the man. He 
richly enjoys a joke, and more effectively corrects, though 
I am not sure he believes so himself, by his hard hits in 
sarcasm and wit, than in his graver reproofs from the 
professional chair. It was rich to see Mr. Racy take 
down a young man who thought he was clever and was not. 
The ridiculous forms which the supposed clever remarks of 
these young men took, when rendered into plain English 
by Mr Racy, were so overpowering in their absurdity, that 
the class-room would ring again with the laughter of all 
except the unfortunate subject of the mirth, laughter in 
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which the tutor would at length join. There is no man in 
the three kingdoms who can more effectually " knock the 
stool" from under conceited youths, than the present 
principal of the Derri College. He abominates that over 
florid and ornate style so often indulged in by young 
students, and would ask Mr. Sublimity what he meant by 
such a phrase, as, e.g., " the perplexing labyrinths of this 
mundane existence," with an air which was sure to raise a 
laugh. Then, when the unfortunate youth, who had been 
vainly endeavouring to " fly up aloft," explained his meaning 
in Saxon English, as he was obliged to do, Mr. Racy 
would ask " Then why did you not say so ? Do you know 
how many steps there are between the sublime and the 
ridiculous ? Take care, Mr. Sublimity, few can be sublime, 
but even you may become ridiculous." It was amusing, 
moreover, to observe the principal's treatment of weak 
young men, who proudly fancied they had propounded " new 
and striking views." These views were shown to be very 
old, if at all striking, and very absurd if at all new, so that 
very few were audacious enough to make a second attempt 
at striking originality. In short, 

" He is a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again !" 

The style which the professor approves in preachers may 
be gathered from the following extract. 

" The appropriateness of any composition, whether written 
or spoken, is easily deduced from its object. If that object 
be to instruct, convince, or persuade, or all these at the 
same time, we naturally expect that it should be throughout 
of a direct and earnest character, indicating a mind absorbed 
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in the avowed object, and solicitous only about what may 

subserve it. We expect that this singleness of purpose 

should be seen in the topics discussed, in the arguments 

selected to enforce them, in the modes of illustration, 

and even in the peculiarities of style and expression. We 

expect that nothing shall be introduced merely for the 

purpose of inspiring an interest, either in the thoughts or 

in the language, apart from their pertinency to the object; 

or of exciting an emotion of delight for its own sake, as in 

poetry, although it is quite true that the most vivid pleasure 

will necessarily result from perceiving an exact adaptation 

of the means to the end. We cannot readily pardon mere 

beauties or elegancies, striking thoughts, or graceful 

imagery, if they are marked by this irrelevancy; since 

they serve only to impede the vehement current of argument 

or feeling. In a word, we expect nothing, but what, under 

the circumstances of the speaker, is prompted by nature; 

nature, not as opposed to a deliberate effort to adapt the 

means to the ends, and to do what is to be done as well as 

possible, for this, though in one sense, art is also the 

truest nature; — but nature, as opposed to whatever is 

inconsistent with the idea, that the man is under the 

dominion of genuine feeling, and bent upon taking the 

directest path to the accomplishment of his object. True 

eloquence is not like some painted window, which both 

transmits the light of day variegated and tinged with a 

thousand lines, and diverts the attention from its proper use 

to the pomp and splendour of the artist's doings. It is 

a perfectly transparent medium; transmitting light, without 

suggesting a thought about the medium itself. Adaptation 

to the one single object is everything." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE THEOLOGICAL CLASS. 

" Theology is rather a divine life than a divine knowledge." 

Jeremy Taylor. 

" Knowledge, when wisdom is too weak to guide her, 

Is like a headstrong horse that throws the rider." 

Quarles. 

The course of instruction at the Derri College, is divided 
into two parts. The first two years are given almost 
exclusively to literary subjects : besides these two years, 
there is, in some cases, an additional year, called the 
preparatory course. The longest period which any student 
spends at the college, is six years, and the shortest period 
extends over three years. In the first instance, the 
candidate has had little or no literary training; in the 
second, he has either had a literary education before entering 
the college— as most of the Scotch students have— or he is 
considered too old to derive any benefit from the literary 
part of the course. Of late — I very much question the 
wisdom of the scheme — a new regulation has been made by 
which those who, from various causes, cannot spend the 
whole of their time in the house, are received as out-door 
students. 

The regulations are as follows : — 

" 1. Every non-resident candidate must be a member of 
some church, and must make an application to the Com- 
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mittee, accompanied by a recommendation of his pastor, and 
a ministerial and a lay member of this Committee. 

" 2. No non-resident candidate shall be admitted into the 
preparatory class. 

(I beg the Committee's pardon, but the preparatory class is 
that of which such candidates will, for the most part, stand 
in need.) 

u 3. Non-resident candidates, for either the literary or 
theological course or the theological course alone, shall 
undergo an examination by the education Committee as to 
their fitness to pursue the studies of the classes they propose 
to enter, and shall appear before the Committee and state 
their intentions as to their proposed communication of 
religious instruction, and, if approved, shall be admitted on 
payment of the fee of five guineas for the sessional year. 

"4. Every non-resident student will be required to be 
subject to all the work, the regulations, and the examinations 
of the classes to which he is admitted ; but he will not be 
eligible for the preaching list, for scholarships, or for prizes. 

" 5. Non-resident students shall undertake not to preach 
while passing through the college classes, without the 
consent of the professors." 



Before proceeding further, I may be permitted to make a 
few remarks on the foregoing scheme. I think it a mistake 
— a mistake both as to the non-resident students themselves, 
and the college into which they are so strangely admitted. 

1. The position of such students is anomalous ! It is 
anomalous as to their relation to the students who compose 
the majority, and it is anomalous in their relation to the 
world outside. 

N 
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2. There are colleges in the denomination where such men 
may receive the training' they need. 

3. The privilege was granted more in consequence of 
outside clamour, than as suggesting itself to the serious 
consideration of the best men on the Committee, who are too 
far seeing, in my opinion, to believe in the validity of such a 
scheme. 

4. The attainments of such students are not likely to do 
much credit to the college, for it must not be forgotten 
that these men will pass amongst the churches as having 
received the full benefit of the college curriculum. 

"5. It holds good, all the world over, that the main 
regulations of an institution should be departed from as 
little as possible. Now, lately, the exceptional regulations 
of the Derri College have become as numerous, perhaps 
more numerous, than the foundation principles upon which 
it was based. 

I do not wish to depreciate any scheme which has for its 
object the furthering of the interests of truth in the world, 
but there is a very old fable, with a very good moral, known 
by the title of "The Old Man and his Ass," which may 
possibly apply to the case in hand. We must admit that to 
try to please everybody, is a task as thankless as it is 
unsuccessful. 

But to return. After the literary course is supposed to be 
completed, the students are admitted into the principal's class 
room as theological or senior students, and from that time 
are immediately busy with those subjects which bear more 
upon the the work of the ministry. I have already stated 
some particulars of the plan adopted by Professor Racy. 
One change which he effected adds considerably to 
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the efficiency of the college, and is the more deserving" of 
commendatory notice, as it increases the duties of the 
professor. I allude to the plan of dividing the theological 
students into classes corresponding to their different years. 
Before this change was effected, all the theological students 
were taught in one class, a plan which, while it saved time 
and trouble to the tutor, certainly detracted from the 
efficiency of his instructions ; for how is it likely that men 
who are entering the class room for the first time, having 
about three years of their college course before them, should 
be on a par with those who are entering upon their last 
session. The present plan is, without question, greatly 
superior to that pursued before his time, and tends to 
advance the students with greater sureness and ease. Even 
yet, in the case of a lecture read by the professor, or 
criticisms upon sermons, &c, all the theological students 
meet together, but it is far better that the men of each year 
should be taught, mainly, by themselves, and no sooner 
had the practical eye of Professor Racy seen the difficulty 
which existed under the former regime, than he set himself 
at once to remedy it in the manner explained. 

The students always look anxiously forward to the time 
when they enter upon the theological part of their course. 
There are several reasons why it should be so ; first, they 
are then put on the regular preaching list, which is always 
considered a desideratum ; secondly, they are " senior 
students," and are exempted from further mathematical 
study, which, especially to those who have no love for the 
science, is a " consummation devoutly to be wished." The 
little classical study pursued during the three theological 
years, has not added to it the terrors of examination, a fact 
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which, whilst it did not increase the satisfaction of the 
professor, certainly conduced to the comfort of the students. 
As I was now introduced to a larger number of men, 
with many of whom I had no previous intercourse in the 
class-room, I may be permitted to attempt a sketch of some 
of them. 

THE THEOLOGICAL CLASS. 

Mr. Ready was one of those men, met with only occa- 
sionally, who seem to be able to keep up with their 
rivals, without any great effort on their own part. As there 
are some men whom no amount of labour will put in the 
first rank, so there are others whom no amount of careless- 
ness and apparent idleness will put last. Mr. Ready was 
one of the latter class. I never knew a man who could 
do so well with such little trouble to himself. Had his 
perseverance and assiduity been equal to the natural abilities 
with which he was endowed, there is no saying what he 
might have become. He never seemed to be busy, had no 
end of visiting engagements, but yet was able to snap his 
fingers at professors and examiners. He had a habit of 
talking about his B.A. degree, and put off having his 
address card engraved, until he could add the honorary 
title to his name. If he has kept his resolution, his card 
is still amongst the things which are to be, for certainly 
his name has yet got no further than the undergraduate 
list. Perhaps he will look to Germany, or America, to 
supply the deficiency by dubbing him Dr. at once. Mr. 
Ready was generous to a fault. There was nothing mean 
about him, and he would share his last half-crown with a 
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fellow-student in distress, leaving to providence, with the 
most perfect equanimity, the supply his recurring wants. As 
a preacher he was one of the best in the college, and is now 
a minister of no mean pretensions. If anything in the shape 
of fun was going on in the college, you would be sure to 
find Mr. Ready present; when anything in the form of hard 
work was on hand, you were about equally sure to find him 
absent. Readiness, more than any word I can command, 
describes the man. Have we never seen those who seem in- 
stinctively to hit upon the right thing to do, or word to say, 
though to most it is a painful and difficult process? He had no 
small share of talent, but a larger share of tact, and as to present 
benefit and seeming or palpable success, the latter has the 
advantage, and when joined with more than ordinary talent, will 
win easily, where most men, after prodigious effort, will come 
in wearily amongst the last. " Tact has a knack of slipping 
into place with a sweet silence and glibness of movement, as 
a billiard-ball insinuates itself into the pocket. It seems to 
know everything without learning anything. It has served an 
invisible and extemporary apprenticeship. It wants no 
drilling; it never ranks in the awkward squad. It has no 
left hand, no deaf ear, no blind side. It puts on no looks of 
wondrous wisdom, it has no air of profundity; but plays 
with the detail of place as dexterously as a well-taught 
hand flourishes over the keys of the pianoforte. It has all 
the air of common-place, and all the force and power of 
genius." I believe such men as Mr. Ready mostly succeed, 
but their success is seldom so striking as that of the plodder. 
If they seldom fail, it is because of every such man we may say 

" The force of his own merit makes his way, 
A gift that Heaven gives for him." 
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I do not think Mr. Ready is to be envied, unless he join to 
those superior abilities, with which the gTeat Being* has 
endowed him, that earnest and well directed effort without 
which no amount of natural cleverness will place a man side 
by side with the leading men of his age. We may 
sometimes wish that our abilities were of the ready order, 
but such wishes are not wise. 

" A falling drop at last will cave a stone." 

Mr. Ready, though respectable as to his position, has been 
outstripped by some who have less real cleverness than he 
possesses, and as time goes on, will doubtless be left still 
further behind, unless he start afresh and press onwards, 
determined that his success shall be in proportion with his 
natural powers. Amongst Mr. Ready's other qualifications, 
was his power of cram, i. e., the being able to " read up " in 
a short time what takes ordinary men months to prepare. 
Such cramming is only lumber, no real part of the mind's 
furniture. It may serve a purpose, but that purpose is only 
a temporary one. The longer I live, the more I believe in 
Dr. East's maxim, u You must work, sir. You must work !" 

Mr, Godyer was a specimen of what is to be met with 
in every college. He was a little of almost everything, 
and the general referee in matters of no great importance. 
He was very good natured, but not disposed to martydom 
in any cause, not given much to change his opinions only as 
lie changed his teachers. Like many men of his stamp, he 
nffected the startling and the new, but people generally 
thought him so harmless that he was allowed to indulge in 
a little heterodoxy, where a man of greater power would 
have been brought to order and frowned down by the 
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creedmongers who say they take an interest in the rising 1 
ministry. His room was remarkable for small attempts at 
oddity, which were so small that nobody cared to laugh at 
them. He was always making alterations and preparing— 
as he told us— for more effective study. He dabbled in 
chemistry, and it was a great mercy he was so harmless as 
to the nature of his experiments, for if he had been one of the 
Fly-away stamp, he would certainly have blown out his 
own brains, if he had not blown up the college. To his 
other numerous acquirements, he added the study of medicine. 
He has an idea, I believe, of practising out of the pulpit for 
the good of his hearers' bodies, after having done his utmost 
for their souls. I sincerely hope he will never be called in, 
except the patient has a great " desire to depart," which I 
have no doubt he will do, if he carries out Mr. Goodyer's pre- 
scriptions. His sermons read before the professor and students 
were remarkable, not as having nothing in them, but as having 
a little of everything without entering deeply into any one 
subject. Chemistry only a little ! Classics decidedly meagre ! 
Mathematics and natural philosophy of a certainly elemen- 
tary character. The best part of his sermons, and that was 
the text, had least to do with the body of the discourse ! 
In the class-room we were startJed occasionally by the text, 
but never by the sermon, but Mr. Goodyer always seemed so 
satisfied with himself that we never liked to undeceive him, 
so when called upon by Professor Racy for a criticism, all 
agreed there were certainly some good things in the 
sermon ; which was quite true, only those good things were 
not his, but introduced from sources other than his own. 

Mr. G was great in conjugations, declensions, and 

attempted etymology, but the attempt was small as to 
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results, which, as the reader will perceive, may be said of 
most his efforts. To use an illustration taken from a science 
which my fellow student studied, the strong oxygen of the 
atmosphere requires the presence of nitrogen, the properties 
of which are negative. As the nitrogen is to oxygen, so are 
the Messrs. Goodyer to men of nous. 

Mr. Alexander was foremost in the theological class, and 
has since fought his way to the front rank, amongst the 
ministers of the county in which the Derri College is 
situated. His course is a living. commentary on the word 
success ; not success by mere good fortune, but as the 
reward of hard work and steady sterling Christian principle. 
He is from Scotland, and that fact alone is greatly in his 
favour, south of the Tweed, for, as it is said, " They are 
never so much at home as when abroad;" but his Scotch 
descent is favourable in another way, he has the indomitable 
energy so characteristic of his countrymen. The gospel he 
preaches is one of Grace; but it is assuredly one of labour 
also ! He toils hard for his popularity and wins it, at the 
expense of everything approaching ease, or mere personal 
gratification. He is an instance of a man winning his way 
early, and paying for his success by constant wear and tear 
of brain and muscle. He is an admirer of his countryman 
Carlyle, and one would think had adopted the following 
words as his motto, " The modern majesty consists in work, 
what a man can do is his greatest ornament, and he always 
consults his dignity by doing it." Without doubt Mr. 
Alexander has genius, if, as Coleridge has it, it is "the 
faculty of growth;" the fear is, lest by his toil he sweat his 
life away before his task be done. May providence keep him 
immortal till that time! As a student Mr. A was 
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painstaking, thorough, industrious, and sure. We were 
not certain that at the examinations he would be first, 
but there was always an expectation to that effect, and 
nothing short of a miracle would place him near the bottom. 
I look back upon the time when we were together at college, 
and think, if many of us had taken a few leaves out of his 
book, we should have shown ourselves wiser, and might 
have been the better; such men are, as it were, the salvation 
of a college, the back bone of its industry, and leaven of its 
success. It would pay any committee to keep half a dozen 
Alexanders, and allow them to live scot free, and give them 
a decent sum for pocket money, which, I can assure them, 
would not be wasted over the " pomps and vanities of the 
world." In looking at Mr. Alexander's attire/we were more 
struck with the oddity than the elegance of his taste. He 
sometimes made his appearance in a costume which a half- 
civilized Laplander might be supposed to wear; never, how- 
ever, parading his oddities of attire before the churches. He 
was very good-tempered as a rule, but, like many of his 
countrymen, rather dogmatical, and when aroused, not so 
easily appeased as one could wish. I myself had the mis-' 
fortune to offend him, and for a long time failed to recover 
his good opinion, but time, amongst his other doings, has 
brought about a reconciliation, and I hope we shall continue 

friends, if we never become dear brethren. Mr. A 

believes in Independency to the utmost. He must be, in 
this respect, related to that Rev. brother who has proved, 
to his own satisfaction, that Independency is a deduction 
from the laws of the universe; a book by the way which 
ought to have a good sale, for it is not without cleverness, 
and is certainly a most startling addition to physical, if 
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not metaphysical, science. One day, in the study of Mr. 
Bounce, a discussion was started on the respective merits 

of the various religious bodies. Mr. A was present, and 

entered warmly into the subject. To him Independency 
was the sun, whilst other bodies were but little stars; 
stars, too, which, in the presence of the brighter luminary, 
ought to hide their twinkling light. He would go to 
the stake for Independency. I ventured to oppose the 
now fully roused Scot. He denounced me as half-hearted, not 
much better than a Churchman, &c, &c, at all of which 
I laughed, but ended by saying that we might pray to 
be enabled to go to the stake for that truth which all 
evangelical bodies held in common, but that no mere 
form of church government was, in my humble opinion, 
worth going to the stake for; wished him joy of his 
martyrdom, if a hard fate or inscrutable providence ever 
gave occasion for it, but for my own part hoped, if I 
must be a martyr, to be sacrificed on a worthier altar. 

Some of my readers may agree rather with Mr. A , 

they may refer me to the covenanters of Scotland, and 
the Protestants of England and the continent. I admit 
it is a grand thing to be a martyr in the cause of truth, 
but not for a form merely. If called upon to own the 
Pope infallible, I should pray to be enabled to say no 
to such a dogma at any cost; and grant there was no 
little heroism in the course of the covenanters of Scotland. 
Query, however, was there no unnecessary obstinacy, which 
was built upon the weaker traits of humanity quite as 
much as upon the nobler sentiments of our nature? Of 
one thing I am sure — my short experience in the ministry 
having been quite enough to fully establish the fact — 
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I am sure that the sectarian bigotry of the present day 
is a foul blot on our professed Christianity, a scandal, a 
bane, yea, a curse ! How many of the so-called religionists 
worship the founder of a sect — a form of worship and 
church government — with greater veneration than they 
worship God himself? The tabernacles raised by men 
have oftentimes more honour than the temple of God. 
It seems in vain to hope for uniformity, though there 
is quite as much grandeur as misconception in the idea; 
but we might in this day, as Christians, find more 
meeting places than we do, and were we as diligent in 
ascertaining our points of agreement as we are bitter in 
expatiating upon the failures of those who worship 
differently from ourselves, we should unite more frequently, 
and find that our several notes of praise, though not in 
unison are still in harmony, so that if we join in chorus 
there need be no discord but a grand song of praise 
ascending to the throne of God. 

Mr. Hailing was a prominent member of Mr. Racy's 
class, and one of the most promising of the students, but 
his life had an early sunset, and we were called to follow 
him to the grave. The report, published in the same 
year, had the following notice of his death. "Mr, 
Hailing, your Committee regret to state, has been sum- 
moned to his rest, almost before the toils of his ministry 
had begun; but it was well that the purpose was in 
his heart, and God has, doubtless, accepted it. It is with 
a melancholy pleasure that your Committee add, that he 
was one of the most promising students your Institution 
ever sent forth. He was universally acceptable ds a preacher, 
and had received invitations to the pastorate from no fewer 
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than three churches, before he left college. To us it 
cannot but seem a lamentable thing, that an instrument, 
just fitted at much cost for its purpose, should thus be 
broken in pieces; but we must remember, as John Howe 
says, 'that it is worthy of divine regality and magnificence,' 
now and then to show us that 'God can afford to lay 
aside without loss,' the costliest instruments for His 
service; while we are at the same time reminded, that, 
though laid aside on earth, they are not therefore, 
i useless or idle/ but are employed in other service, for 
the same master, in a yet nobler sphere." 

I presume we all feel, in standing by the grave of one 
with whom we have associated, more inclined to dwell upon 
the virtues than the failings of the dead, yet no honest mind 
will try to create in fancy what had no foundation in fact. 
Six of us left the Derri College, and made our way to the 
distant spot where all that now remained of poor Hailing 
lay still and cold in death. No one will be disposed. to 
think harshly of our partiality, though I confess the good 
qualities of head and heart possessed by our firiend were 
dwelt upon to the exclusion of his faults. We buried his 
faults with the body to which they had belonged, and made 
a monument of his virtues. The monument thus set up 

was no mean one. though Mr. H was too reserved to 

become a general favourite, and too thoughtful to be popu- 
lar. His funeral I shall never forget. Only twenty-nine ! 
He had just buckled on his armour to fight in earnest in 
life's battle-field, and the Master said, " It is enough ! Take 
it off and come up hither!" It is painful to follow the 
dead under any circumstances. There is something so 
solemn and mysterious in — 
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" The undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns." 

but especially are we sad when following the remains of one 
who, to our feebler vision, seems cut down with his life's task 
before him. Does the spirit hover about whilst its tenement 
of clay is being carried to its resting" place? If so, what did 
our fellow-student think when, the clouds weeping- mean- 
while, we followed slowly and sadly in that procession which 
was least to him who was its cause ? 

]tfr. Hailing, as a student, was not remarkable for his 
thorough scholarship ; perhaps his reading was too extensive, 
and so did not allow of that mastery of any subject which it 
is so desirable to acquire. He was emphatically a thinker, 
and towards the close of his life seemed to have a sort of 
instinctive insight into the region of those dread realities 
which so intimately concern the soul's well-being. His 
preaching underwent a considerable change. His sermons 
were still thoughtful efforts, but the heart's history and 
soul's longings came out more in his pulpit efforts than 
formerly. He was less of the student and more of the 
experienced Christian. He seemed to have sympathies 
and experiences which belong to our life only, when the 
approach of death lifts, as it were, the veil from before the 
unseen and the unknown, giving the soul a sight of good to 
come, which is sufficient to make sunlight in the dark valley 
so soon to be traversed. Some idea of Mr. Hailing's style 
may be gathered from the following abstract. The reader 
must bear in mind that the words are those of a young 
man, not of a minister who died full of age, honour, and 
experience. 

The text is:— "Sorrow is better than laughter; for by the 
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sadness of the countenance the heart is made better." — 
Eccles. vii. 3. 

" The opinions of men and the truth of God are often at 
variance. There are gTeat gulfs, mighty chasms, between 
the conclusions of our own hasty reason and the statements 
of holy writ. The Bible abounds in hard sayings. It 
startles us by its strange paradoxes. It contains thoughts 
higher than ours. It reveals a wisdom deeper than that 
of the schools. It is a great store-house of vital truths 
of highest knowledge. It is a palace wherein are spacious 
halls and magnificent chambers, in which the intellect and 
heart of man may find a home, and enjoy a real felicity. It 
is a hidden treasure, a pearl of great price, which makes him 
happy who finds it. There is a rich treasure of meaning, 
brethren, a pearl of truly great price, in the words of the 
text. . . . Depend upon it, these words of Solomon are 
rich in the deepest wisdom, filled with the noblest lessons 
for us, if we will only ponder them. Sorrow and laughter 
are here contrasted. You will notice that Solomon does not 
condemn either the one or the other; he simply states their 
relative value. Of sorrow, he says, it is better than laughter; 
implying therefore, or at all event suggesting, that laughter 
is good, but not so good for man as sorrow. 

" I believe that ninety-nine men out of every one hundred 
would just reverse these words of Solomon, and say that 
laughter is better than sorrow. As if, however, the more to 
impress this graver truth upon our attention, he repeats it in 
a variety of forms. He puts it before us first in one way, and 
then, as if to give it greater point and force, in another. < It 
is better to go to the house of mourning than to go to the 
house of feasting. The heart of the wise is in the house of 
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mourning, but the heart of fools is in the house of 
mirth.' 

" There is no possibility of misunderstanding 1 these plain 
words, if only we bring an honest heart to comprehend 
them. The general thing meant is plain enough, that for 
the heart of man a discipline of sorrow is better, more fruit- 
ful of glorious consequences, more laden with heavenly 
blessings, than a discipline of laughter and mirth. Tears 
are holier symbols than smiles in the actual history of men ; 
mourning is better than mirth; the sepultures of the dead 
are eloquent with a loftier speech than the dance and 
laughter of the living. The merry laugh of youth, the 
ringing tones of hilarity, may teach us much, but the silent 
epitaph, the quiet groan, a great deal more. There is 
something to be learnt from all our joys, but yet more from 
our sorrows. There is a dicipline even in pleasure, but 
a far deeper one in sorrow. There is a glory in the soul 
when the sun of prosperity shines upon it, and makes it 
pulsate with a quickened life, and exult in a blessed lot. 
But oh ! how much grander, how much sublimer than this 
is the hallowed glory of a soul, across whose vision the 
dark cloud of chastisements, of sorrow, has cast its shadow," 
&c, &c. 

The above was not written for publication, but is the 

introduction to a sermon composed by Mr. H shortly 

after the .death of his father, a bereavement which stirred his 
soul to its very depths. I may say, moreover, it is not a 
specimen of his best and strongest style, but still not 
unworthy of him who is the subject of this short sketch. 

Such occurrences as the death of a student, when about 
to enter upon the work of the ministry, have a value to the 
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survivors. When the shadow of death darkens a college, life 
is felt to he a serious thing, and the thought of how short 
the day is, in some instances, stirs the inmates up to renewed 
and more earnest effort, as they feel the approach of that 
night " in which no man can work." Then, if alive to duty, 
and earnest in the fulfilment of their task, they may say, 
" come when thou wilt !" And, moreover, as they think upon 
those once with them and now gone, they may remember, — 

" The dead are like the stars, by day 
Withdrawn from mortal eye, 
But not extinct, they hold their way 
In glory through the sky. 

Spirits from bondage thus set free, 

Vanish amidst immensity, 
Where human thought, like human sight, 

Fails to pursue their trackless flight." 

Mr. Manly must be the last name I mention. 

He is a type of a class of men, not a numerous one, which 
we meet in the world, who seem to arrive at maturity before 
the usual time. There is nothing of the boy about him 
either in appearance or speech. The congregations before 
which he takes his stand will never have to complain of 
puerility, though they may not always be able to follow him 
so closely as they may wish. It was a treat, after the 
puerile and glowing efforts of some of the students in the 
sermon class, to hear Mr. Manly. He never failed, and never 
poured forth nonsense. We were never requested to take a 
flight to the stars, or contemplate the running brook, the 
rippling stream, the towering mountain, the flinty rock, the 
mighty ocean, the fertile plains, the rich valleys, &c, <fcc, 
unless there was some real reason why we should. No 
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florid metaphor, my brethren in the ministry, to make up 
for poverty of thought! Not that I would say we are 
never to mention nature's works, and try to lead the soul 
from the contemplation of the Creator's doings to the 
Creator himself, but I do not care to have the sunlight 

through stained glass windows. Mr. M is a nervous 

man, and will never do himself full justice in that ever-to-be 
abominated ordeal, candidating for a church. His sermons 
are rather too laboured, moreover, to suit the lovers of 
sensational preaching, whose name is legion now-a-days. As 
a student he was very industrious, and always did well what 
he professed to do; in fact, he might have gone over more 
ground than he did with advantage. This is what can be 
said with truth of very few, and, after all, is more a verdict 
of praise than blame. Of most men we should have to say 5 
" they dig in many places, but do not dig deep enough to 
bring to the surface nature's richest and most valuable 

treasures." Mr. M is more masculine than fertile; 

somewhat measured in his style, and if he takes no very 
high flights into the region of the unknown, he throws 
no little heavenly sunshine on earth's darker path, and 
though he does not attempt to take the human to the 
Divine stand-point, he brings of the things of God, and 
shows them to his listeners. 

Mr. Manly is one of those rare characters whom we may 
at the same time respect and love. There is a child-like 
side to his strong nature, which serves to relieve the bolder 
outline. He has much of the Johnsonian, and something 
of the woman about him, so that he was a general favourite. 
The professors liked him, and not without reason, for he 

o 
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treated both their subjects and their office with attention 
and respect. Will you tell me, reader, why a man like this 
is not settled at once ? He is too vigorous and independent 
for the common place; too real for the lovers of clap-trap; 
too original for some of the orthodox, that is, those who 
think they are orthodox; and too sensitive to appear to 
advantage when on his trial. He is one of those in whom 
the sun discovers no deformity, and the microscope reveals 
new beauties; so some day he will find his place, for truth 
is his polestar, and the Spirit his great teacher. 

There were, of course, many others in the class, but I must 
pass them by. Some have been described elsewhere; others 
are but the repetition of those sketched already; whilst the 
remainder are quite as well left out of sight. I conclude 
this chapter in the words of one who had studied our human 
nature to good purpose, — "Every man has in himself a 
continent of undiscovered character. Happy is he who 
acts the Columbus to his own soul." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SERMON CLASS. 

" A divine ought to calculate his sermon as an astrologer does 

his almanac, — to the meridian of the place, and the people where he 

lives." 

Author of Tom Brown? t S. Days, 

What numbers of preachers there are, and how few attain 
anything like popularity ! Many, if heard once, are heard 
once too often, and ever after shunned as a plague. Is it 
not a wonder that so grand a theme as the Gospel seems to 
be so powerless to make good and effective speakers? Before 
the writer became a preacher, he would echo such sentiments 
as the foregoing with more warmth than now. The best 
way to cure half the grumblers would be to set them to 
preach, not once or twice merely, but let them have a year's 
trial, and be compelled honestly, for the space of twelve 
months, to find spiritual food for a congregation; and I fancy, 
in most cases the dishes served would be more of the gruel 
sort, than partaking of the character of strong meat. True, 
the theme is grand, awful in its sublimity, and fathomless 
in its depths; but the common run of men are neither 
sublime nor profound, so it is literally true that " we have 
this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God and not of man." 

Once a week, in the Perri College, we met in the lecture 
room of Professor Racy, for the purpose of hearing a sermon 
from one of our number, which was afterwards criticised by 
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both tutor and students. This was a great trial to the 
student whose turn it was to read, and sometimes a trial 
to those who had to listen. Amongst a number of men 
collected in any college, the productions will vary very 
considerably, being good, indifferent, and sometimes posi- 
tively bad. ' 

Let us suppose ourselves in the lecture room; one of a 
small, select, and intelligent audience^ met together more 
with the intention of " doing good" than getting good, 
though in some cases we neither received nor performed 
any service worthy of notice. We will suppose it is Mr. 
Goodyer's turn to favour us with a discourse, which he 
proceeds to do with a good-natured and self complacent 
smirk. Students and tutor in vain try to see anything 
in the sermon, excepting a few quotations, likely to produce 
any effect beyond that of weariness. But let us suspend 
our judgment for a while. The gentleman proceeds to 
give out his text; — "What I say unto you I say unto 
all, watch!" The preacher labours through an intro- 
duction, in which he gives us the startling information, 
that the eye is made for seeing; if the eye is weak, or any 
way imperfect, the sight will be ditto; if we shut our eyes 
we shall not see, <fec. He then divides, 

1st. The Christian must watch during his Lord's absence. 

Mr. G has, we may suppose, lately been to the 

sea-side, as he speaks of watching the open sea, though he 
did not seem to think of asking, " What are the wild waves 
saying," &c. We were treated to illustrations; one has 
often been given; it had reference to a ship springing a 
leak, sinking beneath the waves, &c. " If the sailors had 
watched," continued the preacher, "this very sad catastrophe 
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would not have happened/' Mr. G went from the 

sea to the avoirdupois weight, &c; talked of pure and 
just measure. He then went to the surgery, and made, 
us feel very queer in describing some of the/ surgeon's 
instruments, entering into a detailed account of an operation 
which must have been very painful to the patient, and the 
description of which was by no means pleasant to his 
hearers. The second division was a repetition of the first, in 
another and extended form. 

2nd. The Christian must watch for his Master's coming. 

Now, we did not see very clearly, that to watch for the 
Master's coming differed, in any material sense, from watch- 
ing during our Lord's absence, but the preacher of the day 
seemed to imagine there was a difference, so he had his own 
way. The sermon concluded, the professor called upon 
the students in turn to give their opinion of Mr. G— — 's 
production. 

Professor Racy. Well, Mr. Hailing, what have you to 
say about the sermon this morning ? 

Mr. Hailing. I scarcely know what to say, sir ! There 
were some things in the sermon pretty good, and it might 
do good to some congregations. I do not exactly see, 

however, on what principle Mr. G made his divisions. 

The first seems to me to imply the second. I did not quite 
perceive the relevancy of all the illustrations; indeed, some 
of them were rather disagreeable than otherwise; that which 
took us into the surgery was especially undesirable. 

Prof. Racy. Yes ! Have you been studying the surgeon s 
art lately, Mr. Goodyer ? 

Mr. Goodyer. No, sir ! Not particularly. 

Prof. Racy. Never drag illustrations into your sermons. 
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An illustration to be of any service, must bear upon the 
subject, or arise naturally out of it ! Have you anything 
more to say, Mr. Hailing ? 

Mr. Hailing. No, sir ! Nothing more. 

Prof. Racy. Well, Mr. Hart ! What have you to say 
on this sermon? 

Mr. Hart. Nothing, sir. 

Prof. Racy. A short criticism ! I hope you have not 
been to sleep? 

Mr. Hart. I have just managed to keep awake, sir ! 

Prof. Racy. Mr. Fly-away. What is your opinion ? 

Mr. Fly-away. It's a worthless sermon, sir ! I cannot 
imagine what Mr. Goodyer means ! In feet, I think there's 
neither point nor meaning in the whole sermon ! I wish he 
would make his illustrations a little less nasty ! The idea of 
calling those divisions. Why, Mr. Goodyer might as well 
say of the magpie, 1st. This bird is black and white. 
2nd. It is white and black! I should recommend my 
fellow-student to put that production into the fire ! 

Prof. Racy. We do not ask you, Mr. Fly-away, what 
Mr. Goodyer is to do with his sermon, but what you think 
of it? 

Mr. Fly-away. There is nothing to think about, sir ! 

Prof. Racy. Suppose Mr. Goodyer and some other 
members of the class, pass a like judgment on your next 
sermon? 

Mr. Fly-away. All I can say is, it would be a gross 
libel ! 

Prof. Racy. Mr. Bounce. What do you say ? 

Mr. Bounce. I think if Mr. Goodyer would put more of 
the Gospel and less natural philosophy into his sermons, sir, 
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it would be a decided improvement ! What earthly good 
is the composition to which we have just painfully listened 
likely to do anyone? I am not at all pleased with the 
sermon this morning. 

Prof. Racy. Have you anything further to say ? 

Mr. Bounce. Nothing more, sir. 

I will not attempt to take the reader through the whole 
class. All agreed that Mr. Goodyer had neither distinguished 
himself, nor preached the Gospel. The professor, in 
summing up, reminded us of the principles upon which 
logical division was founded; showed the real value of 
illustrations; and found fault both with the absence of 
clearness and gospel teaching, without which clever 
productions are useless, and indifferent efforts positively 
abominable. The morning here alluded to was one of 
the most barren, so that it would not be fair for anyone 
to get the impression that Mr. Goodyer was a fair specimen 
of the class. 

Let us take another instance. It is Mr. Hailing^ turn to 
read a sermon. We sit and listen, forgetting almost to 
criticise, though the effort, as to its mental strength, is 
by no means one of his best. He gives out his text in a 
voice already hoarse, soon to be silenced. " If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead." After reminding us how 
seldom the curtain is withdrawn from before the unseen, 
and that the Bible gives no encouragement to that morbid 
restlessness which turn from the practical duties of 
life to enquire concerning those things which God, 
in His wisdom, has seen fit to hide; he proceeded to 
dwell upon the parable a little while, then turned 
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with the deep earnestness of a thoughtful and devout 
Christian, to the practical application of his subject. There 
were no florid metaphors, or showy perorations winding" up 
the separate heads, and then a spasmodic attempt to close 
the whole with effect, hut an earnest spirit dealing with 
awful and heart-stirring truths, with neither time nor 
inclination for stage tricks. I have heard it said that when 
tutor and students are assembled for the purpose of criticism, 
it is impossible that any feeling of solemnity or earnestness 
should be aroused by the discourse to which they listen 
under such circumstances ; but more than once have I been 
witness to criticism disarmed, as we were brought by the 
power and devotion of some of the sermons into closer 
contact with the Divine Father and His Son Jesus Christ ; 
when the boundless ocean, stretching far away into infinity, 
seemed present to view, and the things "unseen as yet," 
by faith made manifest. I believe that when a man is 
earnestly proclaiming the truth as God's mouth-piece, he will 
everywhere, where that truth is at all understood, and under 
any circumstances, make his testimony tell upon the deepest 
feelings of our nature. Is was so in the case now before us. 
Attempts at criticism were made, but they were weak 
attempts, and we went away to our rooms, thinking more of 
the mysterious future revealed, yet hidden, than of Mr: 
Bailing's defects in style. 

I will ask the reader to go with me again to the 
principal's class-room on the morning appointed for the 
hearing and dissecting of a sermon. Mr. Smiles figures 
in the rostum this time, and we have to listen to a 
young effort of grandiloquence. I suppose in every college 
there are some men — let me hope not many — who set them- 
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selves up for orators, and take their hearers a short 
voyage round creation to little or no purpose. We might 
say justly to all the orators of this stamp, — " God gave you 
that gifted tongue of yours, and set it between your teeth, to 
make known your true meaning to us, not to be rattled like 
a muffin man's bell." 

We are silent ! Mr. Smiles begins, " Bejoice evermore." 
Away goes the orator. What is it to rejoice ? Ask the 
successful merchant, whose late gains have given more 
firmness to his step ; a new fire to his eye, &c. He rejoices 
in the success of his scheme. But oh ! &c, &c. Ask the 
young wife, &c. Ask the man whose name has lately 
become a household word. These joys, I need scarcely say, 
are not the joys to which our text alludes ! Oh, no ! &c. 

1st. Rejoice in Creation. Here we had a glowing 
description of the works of the Creator, <fcc., whicn had much 
the same effect upon me as if an amateur house painter had 
daubed the sky with his paint brush, supposing such a thing 
possible. 

2nd. Rejoice in Providence. Then followed in pretty 
language, a somewhat lengthy proof of Mr. Smiles' 
ignorance of the deeper and richer experiences of the 
Christian. What relation have stars and moonshine to the 
soul's secret and sacred history ? 

3rd. Rejoice in Redemption. Here Mr. Smiles threw 
his weak imagery and far-fetched figures round the cross, 
dimming, as it seemed to me, the halo of that great and 
consoling mystery. Young eloquence is very awkward 
in its attempts to climb the hill of Calvary. The person, 
the place, the great fact, are all too sacred to be the 
plaything of speakers, who care more to astonish their 
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hearers than to speak to the heart's deepest wants. The 
sermon over, Professor Racy called upon the students for 
their opinion. Upon the whole the verdict was not flatter- 
ing' to Mr. Smiles' vanity, as will he evident from what 
follows. 

Professor Racy. Mr. Davies, what is your opinion of 
the sermon you have just heard ? 

Mr. Davies. I am sorry, sir,. that my verdict is not so 
satisfactory as Mr. Smiles may wish, hut the sermon did 
not seem to me on the text! I thought the apostle 
referred to our daily experiences, and desired to inculcate 
a spirit of rejoicing 1 under the most trying dispensations 
through which we pass. The first division is totally 
irrelevant ! 

Professor Racy. What made you take to that style of 
division, Mr. Smiles ? 

Mr. Smiles. It occurred to me that the suhject might be 
treated as I have divided it, so I made the divisions as given. 

Professor Racy. When you take a text you should not 
say all about it you possibly can, but endeavour to bring 
out its meaning, and inculcate its lessons. Well, Mr. 
Davies, have you anything more ? 

Mr. Davies. The style of the sermon is far too grand- 
iloquent ! There are too many images, rather faint images, 
too, some of them! Then the interjections are strewn too 
lavishly through the discourse. I would recommend Mr. 
Smiles to be more sparing of his " ohs ! ahs !" &c. I 
think, moreover, that he showed himself more fertile in 
starting questions than ready or satisfactory in answering 
them. 

Prof. Racy. Have you anything more to say? 
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Mr. Davies. Only a parting piece of advice, sir, with 
Mr. Smiles' permission. 

Prof. Racy. Well, Mr. Davies, what is it? 

Mr. Davies. That he should curb his imagination, and 
put the spur to his reason. 

Prof. Racy. Mr. Mild, will you give us the result of 
your judgment ? 

Mr. Mild. I think, sir, Mr. Davies has spoken too 
strongly — 

Prof. Racy. (Interrupting.) Well, Mr. Mild, so you 
may; but give us your opinion of the sermon. 

Mr. Mild. I think there are some very good things in 
the sermon, and, on the whole, it is a style which is rather 
popular. 

Prof. Racy. What is most popular is not always most 
useful, Mr. Mild ! Suppose you try to condense your 
remarks, and if you have any point, come to it. 

Mr. Mild. The sermon has its faults as well as its excel- 
lencies, but oh the whole is rather creditable to Mr. Smiles. 

Prof. Racy. Do you think it would be creditable to 
Mr. Mild ? 

Mr. Mild. That I can hardly say. 

Prof. Racy. Have you anything else ? 

Mr. Mild. I think, sir, this sermon is better than 
the last Mr. Smiles read. 

Prof. Racy. Mr. Heavy, what have you to say ? 

Mr. Heavy. The sermon, sir, is one that might be 
improved in various ways. 

Prof. Racy. By writing a fresh introduction, changing 
the divisions, and improving the application. Is that what 
you mean, Mr. Heavy ? 
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Mr. Heavy. No, sir, not exactly ! But T think there 
are some points in the sermon which are capable of great 
improvement. The divisions are not the best which could 
be devised. The subject on the whole is not sufficiently- 
practical, and the application is too general. The language 
is rather gorgeous than good taste would allow, and 
has not sufficient of the Saxon element, and — 

Prof. Racy. Come, Mr. Heavy, we cannot listen to a 
second discourse, your remarks are not bad, but will you 
hasten to the end ? 

Mr. Heavy. On the whole, I think the sermon fair. 

All the students in the room passed their opinion, and 
the general verdict did not give satisfaction to Mr. Smiles, as 
might have been anticipated. As, however, he was rather 
popular in some quarters, he attributed our adverse judg- 
ment more to jealousy than to honesty, so that I 
am afraid we did not succeed in opening his eyes to his 
faults. 

Prof. Racy followed with a criticism which might have 
taught our fellow-student a salutary lesson. The principal 
of Derri College was very severe on the diluted Jeremy 
Taylor style. He had no mercy on the young men who 
would try to fly higher than they could naturally ascend. 
The weak, ornate, and vulgularly fine — with neither back- 
bone nor point — his very soul abhors; and it is well 
for the interests of the college that it is so. Nothing is 
more to be deprecated than that oratorical finery which 
is as gaudy and offensive to correct taste and mature 
judgment, as the dresses and scenery of a twopenny 
travelling theatre. At the close of the dressing, admin- 
istered firmly, though kindly, by the tutor, Mr. Smiles 
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was rather less self-complacent than before, though he 
had too good an opinion of his own powers to be long 
cast down, and I believe felt more like a martyr than 
a repentant sinner. 

Another week passed away, and now we are gathered 
to hear a sermon from Mr. Bounce. He is one of those 
preachers in whom the theologians of the ultra-Calvinistic 
school would find much to admire. He never speculated 
in new theories, and, as I have said before, was dogmatical. 
There was always a considerable amount of useful matter 
in his sermons. The style was strong Saxon-English, 
sometimes really eloquent; the illustrations were to the point, 
though, now and then, more homely than good taste would 
dictate. He came out of the fire little injured, and with good 
sense enough to make use of the hints which were thrown 
out for his benefit. 

The reader may ask whether it was likely that we should 
receive any benefit from the criticism to which we were 
subject. I think we did certainly profit by the ordeal. 
There will be some in every college who will not derive 
any great good from the sermon class, but such men will 
fail to reap any advantage worth naming from their 
collegiate course as a whole. Sermons, some well-meaning 
persons may remark, are not for criticism, but should speak 
to the heart. But what about the head ? Are we to speak 
to our congregations as though they had no reasoning or 
discriminating power? But apart from any such con- 
sideration as this, all must admit that there are certain faults 
as to style, mode of expression, division and general 
treatment of a subject, which maybe, and must be, corrected 
in the manner described. I have no doubt there are 
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sermons which may do good, and yet would be dealt with 
rather severely in the class-room of Professor Racy, both 
by tutor and students, but such sermons do good in spite 
of their defects, not because of them. Notwithstanding all 
that can be said, the sermon class, as to its judgment, is not 
the voice echoed by the world outside. Many of the 
sermons, almost mangled in the lecture-room, would be the 
means of obtaining a call for the preacher from some of our 
less intelligent churches, or even from those wh%h are 
generally considered amongst the most influential and 
advanced. A Mr. Smiles settles far more easily than a 
Mr. Manly. But I believe the verdict of the class-room is 
one which will be found in the end most correct; this I am 
free to say, having been subject to some rather painful 
processes of dissection myself. When congregations come 
to decisions differing from those arrived at by Professor 
Racy and the majority of the students, then it may be safely 
concluded, that those congregations will see reason one 
day or other to change their judgment, and will finally 
pronounce a verdict more in harmony with that of the 
college to which the men belong. "It is but poor 
eloquence which only shows that a man can talk." The 
gift of oratory is a dangerous power unless it be under 
careful control. The preacher should have more regard to 
the useful and instructive, than to fancy's pictures, or the 
mere trickery of rhetoric, 

" Some, who the depths of eloquence have found, 
In that unnavigable stream were drowned." 

The students as they went away from the drilling which 
they had undergone, might feel crest-fallen and disappointed, 
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sometimes rather angry; but though the medicine was not 
pleasant to take, the effect was beneficial. They were 
taught not to attempt flying, because they had not wings, 
but at the same time were placed safely on terra Jirma, 
and helped to plod their way on foot, along the tedious, but 
safer path, which leads to usefulness and true success. 



CHAPTER XVIT. 

THE PREACHING LIST. 

" All power, even the most despotic, rests ultimately on opinion." 

Eg/me. 

" For virtue's self may too much zeal be had ; 
The worst of madness is a saint run mad." 

It is Saturday morning'. This day, which is so pleasant 
to the labourer, mechanic, and tradesman, in anticipation 
of the coming rest, is an anxious day for students in a 
theological college, who are looking forward to the labours 
of the following Sabbath. On the morning of Saturday the 
preaching list is made out, and the various congregations 
seeking a supply from college, are attended to as well as the 
means of the institution to which they send will permit. 
If the reader can imagine himself in the Derri College on 
any Saturday, he would see the students wandering about, 
and seemingly much interested in the library. " Ah !" he 
might say to himself, "how persevering and industrious 
these young men are, for they cannot allow the volumes in 
the library to rest on this day, which is their holiday." 
Such an opinion, however flattering to the students, would 
not be in accordance with fact. Those young men are 
not paying any real attention to the books, magazines, and 
papers, which they are making believe to study with so much 
earnestness; they are in fact waiting- to hear the list read out. 
By-and-by a bell is heard to ring, papers and books are 
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thrown on one side, whilst the senior student, followed by 
an eager group, makes his way into the library. There is 
a buz of expectation. " Silence, gentlemen, please." After 
which short and very pertinent speech the names of the 
supplies, with the places where they are to minister on the 
following day, are read over. Let us look at the students 
after the ceremony is concluded. We see one looking 
disappointed; he had hoped his name would have been " on 
the list,* but the number of places was not sufficiently large 
to take him out, so he must fain be content to listen on the 
morrow. Ah, well ! my friend, the time may come when you 
will be very glad to listen. Let us look again; see one 
who seems as though a thunder clap had waked him from a 
pleasing slumber; an expression, half of astonishment, half of 
alarm, is upon his face; he is a nervou* student, and is down 
for a place where good ministers are barely welcome, and 
students are voted a bore. He would gladly change, but 
the professors insist upon his going, so there is no help 
for it, go he must; there is not much sleep for. him that 
night, and Monday is welcomed as a happy release from 
arduous and unwelcome duty. Do not blame him, " he is 
only a student/' and we know how insignificant he is in the 
eyes of the fashionable and influential congregation to whom 
he is called to minister. Let us cast our eyes upon the group 
once more; we see one who is waxing wroth, and casting 
an indignant glance down the list of places, which he has 
borrowed from the senior. " What have they put me down 
for that place for? I have 'been two or three times already." 
The student of whom he asks the question declares he 
cannot solve the mystery, and suggests that the fiery young 
man should go to the professors, and put his question to 

p 
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them; but this plan is not approved, so he goes grumbling 
to his room, to chew the cud of bitter reflection. This young 
man cannot get either the church or the world to take 
him at his own valuation. We must be merciful in our 
judgment, for the failing here glanced at is one very 
common to our humanity. 

The professors find it no very easy or enviable task to 
arrange this list to the satisfaction of all concerned. They 
have to reconcile the conflicting opinions of students and 
the churches; they have to satisfy the demands made upon 
them from without, in deference to the feelings and merits, 
real or supposed, of those who are within the walls of the 
college. That they should give unbounded satisfaction in 
every case is a moral impossibility, that they should succeed 
so well as they do in such a delicate undertaking is a 
living wonder. 

THE COLLEGE SUPPLY. 

I will ask the reader to follow in imagination the steps 
of a student as he goes out on his Sunday excursions 
amongst the neighbouring churches. Let us take the case 
of the " nervous student" who " is down" for rather a grand 
place, and is to be guest in a house where polite behaviour 
is a sine qua non. 

THE VISIT OF THE NERVOUS STUDENT AT BRIERLT 

AND LORDLY HALL. 

Lordly Hall is a mansion inhabited by one of those 
families which have attained a good position by means of 
trade and manufacture, and require considerable deference to 
be paid to their belongings. I say belongings, for it always 
seems to me that we are called to bow to the wealth, not to 
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the moral excellence of such people. There are exceptions, 
but as a rule, those who have made money with gTeat 
rapidity, are rather more proud of their condition than good 
taste or revljinesse will allow ; and then remember, the young* 
man who is about to make his appearance at Lordly Hall, 
" is only a student /" 

Mr. Nervous finds his way to the station, and after a last 
vain attempt to overcome his feelings, takes his ticket and 
his place for Brierly. Away goes the chief of modern 
inventions, and the slow train is too quick for our passenger. 
The end of the journey is nearly reached, when a fellow- 
passenger (who, as it turned out, was a member of the family 
at Lordly Hall) asks rather dubiously of Mr. Nervous, 
whether he is the supply whom they are expecting for the 
following day's service. Being answered in the affirmative 
he takes the measure of the student, and not being 
greatly impressed with the result of the scrutiny, attempts to 

patronise Mr. N , and by imposing words, and slightly 

overbearing manner, seeks to overwhelm him with a sense of 
his own importance as a member of the very distinguished 
household of Lordly Hall. Thank you, Mr. Magnificat ! 
thank you, sir ! the very best mode you could possibly adopt 
to make Mr. Nervous appear as another man to your 
astonished vision. No sooner did the student's travelling 
companion " assume the patron," than he was made to feel 
his mistake. With a quiet, yet effective dignity peculiar to 

him, Mr. N gave Mr. M to see that he had 

mistaken his man, and, with the good sense which, apart 
from their purse proud tendencies this class possesses, the 
patron was dropped with mutual satisfaction, and the two 
gentlemen became excellent friends, only substantiating the 
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truth that a man has himself to blame if he be put upon. 
Doubtless, there are some brainless torn fools of fortune who 
will assume a patronizing air by virtue of their wealth, but 
such are the rarest exceptions; for this class, with all their 
pride of wealth and love of ostentatious display, really 
respect where respect is due. We may now venture to 

follow Mr. N into Lordly Hall. He is at once introduced 

to the mistress of the establishment, who is a fine type of 
an English lady. There is perhaps a little too much of the 
dashing about the hostess to suit a quiet taste, but nothing 

offensive and nothing vulgar. Her reception of Mr. N 

plainly says, " Do not be alarmed, young man, you are * only 
a student/ and I am Mrs. Magnificat, but you will do very 
well, I dare say !" The lady and her guest had not been 
long together before they were on the best of terms. She 
was sufficiently discerning to perceive "the student" was 
pretty good company, so time went on pleasantly enough. 

Mr. N was rather witty, and even satirical ; traits which 

his hostess appreciated to the full, so that her pleasant 
and musical laugh rang through the spacious apartment to 
the utter discomfiture of stately forms of etiquette. Mr. 

N pleased the congregation as well as his hostess, so on 

the whole the visit was a pleasant one. I must say a word 
in passing on the phrase used already more than once. 

ONLY A STUDENT. 

I am quite aware that the awkward blunderings and 
hesitating manner of the very best of the college supplies 
is enough to try the patience and nerves of the congrega- 
tions who are called upon to receive their ministrations, but 
I have yet to learn that there is any just ground for the 
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contempt with which they are received in many quarters. 
Those who are most apt to stumble and get embarrassed 
are also most likely to* repay a careful hearer, and, in the 
end, to be a credit to the college and a boon to the church. 
It is not the men who send up the flying rockets with 
impudent self-complacency; it is not the men who round 
off their sentences with a smack of the lips and a conceited 
smirk ; it is not the men who, like a silly unfledged bird, 
attempt to fly where the old bird will scarcely venture 
to wing his flight; it is not the men who astonish the vulgar, 
and please the unreflecting; it is not the men who are sent 
for by name, to the exclusion and discouragement of others 
quite as deserving, who in every case prove the most 
successful and powerful champions of the pulpit, and 
teachers of the truth ! Some of the pale and trembling ones 
may one day be heroes in the fight of faith, and chiefe 
in the army of the Lord of hosts; any way they are conscious 
of their defects, itself no bad sign; so be patient with them, 
lordly listener, be patient with them. Do not expect the 
material as it enters the mill to be finished as the fabric 
which has undergone all the various processes of manu- 
facture, and be content to take a part in the preparation 
of the ministry, as well as to receive the benefit of the 
man whose experience and power make him felt. And 
yet, once more, if now and then you have a youth who 
has evidently mistaken his calling — do not condemn the 
whole for the failures of a few ! Remember, it is not in 
the power of fallible men always to judge of the fitness 
of a candidate. Some promise fair, and get no further; 
others promise little, and surprise their friends and them- 
selves with the success which a Divine power, guiding 
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their efforts, enables them to accomplish. Then it should 
be borne in mind when we listen to an accomplished 
and powerful preacher, that he did not rise np from hi9 
cradle and go forth as a wonder, to astonish and benefit 
the world, but the means by which he has attained such 
excellence have been arduous and painful to himself to 
undergo, and, sometimes, painful for his friends to witness. 
All our greatest men were students — "only students" once, 
most of them in college, all of them either within or 
without the walls of an academy. 

A word, moreover, to students. Now, my young friends 
— using the orthodox and common form of address — Now, 
my young friends, if when you go out to minister to 
the churches and congregations of the denomination, you 
will persist in treading upon forbidden ground, expect 
to be severely dealt with. If you will preach on death, 
the resurrection, the divine attributes, the creation (with 
illustrations from the class-room), the freedom of the 
will— if you will, in your teens, perhaps, or at most, very in- 
experienced, preach on the trials of this mortal life, with 
pathetic allusions to your own sad lot — expect to be 
laughed at, barely tolerated, and you deserve it, blockhead 
as you are, talking about what you do not understand, and 
affecting to teach the grey-headed how to meet the troubles 
of life. No doubt there is a prejudice against students, 
and that prejudice often takes the form of injustice, but 
it is not without foundation. The best way to remove 
the existing prejudices is to remove the existing faults, and 
preach in a more simple style and on such subjects as fall 
within the province of any preacher of the gospel, experienced 
or inexperienced, old or young. 
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MR. MANLY's VISIT TO SPRINGFIELD. 

Springfield is a village. Now the reader must not 
picture an old-fashioned country village, in which every- 
body knows everybody, and busybodies manage other 
people's business better than their own; in which the 
pretty farm-house stands near the road, or away almost 
out of sight, surrounded by its out-buildings and "home 
close;" where the neat cottage of the labourer, with its 
garden patch, adds to the beauty of the landscape; where 
the cheery ringing sound of the smith's hammer, as it 
falls on the anvil, breaks the quiet which reigns around; 
where the old-fashioned and well-ordered inn — a cele- 
brated place in coaching days— stands feeing the green; 
its sign — with something meant for a lion painted in 
fierce colours — staring with kingly ferocity into vacancy; 
where the modest-looking school-house is a place of im- 
portance, second only to the church, whose old English 
tower, ivy grown and weather worn, frowns down upon 
the small stable-looking building called tie Wesleyan 
Chapel, in which the parson, in the estimation of his 
echo, the clerk, and of the clerk's echo, the vulgar, is looked 
upon as a wonder as to learning, and is second only to 
to the squire in importance. Springfield is not such 
a village; our ministry is not in much request in the 
real home of the countryman, possibly we are too far 
advanced for the simple tastes and rustic ideas of a 
genuine country congregation; at any rate there is little 
sympathy between farm-labourers and nonconformity of 
the congregationalist stamp; the villages where we minister 
have, for the most part, the noise of machinery instead 
of the lowing of cattle for their music. Springfield is a 
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fair type of those numerous manufacturing villages which 
are growing up with so much rapidity in various parts of 
the country. It has a handsome chapel and schools, 
huildings of more pretension than most of the village 
churches in the farming districts, and there is a goodly 
number of people assembling in this place of worship 
from sabbath to sabbath. Mr. Manly found himself quite 
a minister, the phrase "only a student" had no place in 
their dictionary of sentences; a student was a " young 
minister/' and, as such, was treated with the familiar 
respect characteristic of congregations of this class. His 
arrival was greeted with a hearty welcome, and he was 
installed as prince of the altar and teacher of religious 
truth without any hesitation. Mr. Manly enters the 
chapel, ascends the pulpit, amid the admiring scrutiny 
of the younger portion of the congregation, and proceeds 
to ask the blessing of God on the labours of the day. 
His sermon was home-spun in phrase, but rich in thought, 
and the members of the congregation listened attentively 
to his earnest and heart-stirring utterances. The chief 
services at Springfield are morning and afternoon, there 
is a service in the evening held in the school, but it 
partakes more of the character of a devotional meeting, 
than an ordinary religious service. The services of the 
day completed, some of the friends asked themselves 
to Mr. Manly's temporary home, and proceeded to enjoy 
a little chat with the "young minister ." They were 
without a settled minister at this time, and bewailed 
the fact that Mr. M. had yet so long to remain in college, 
giving some very broad hints to the effect that their 
place was at liberty, and he would be the man to fill it. 
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The only mill-owner in the congregation had before this 
time waylaid the supply with the question, "How long 
have you to remain in college ?" and, in ascertaining the 
length of time yet to expire before the preacher was at 
liberty to settle, had exclaimed, "Oh, indeed," and departed 
on his way, concluding, doubtless, that it was useless 
to think of waiting so long before the present vacancy 
was filled up. 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN MR. MANLY AND THE 

FRIENDS. 

Mr. Ainsrvorth. I hope you have enjoyed yourself 
to-day, Mr. Manly? How do you like our chapel ? 

Mr. Manly. Thank you! I have enjoyed the day. 
very much, and like the chapel exceedingly. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, if you have enjoyed preaching as 
well as I have enjoyed listening to you, you have had a 
very pleasant day, that's all I can say ! 

Mr. Crewe. You must know that friend Barnes there 
does a little in your line himself, 

Mr. Manly. Oh, indeed! I was not aware of that. 

Mr. Barnes. I can't do much, but I speak a little 
now and then. I wrote down a few thoughts whilst you 
were preaching to-day. I always take a few notes in my 
way, when there's aught worth taking ! 

Mr. Manly. I am very happy in having been of any 
service to you. 

Mr. Dart. How would you like to be our minister ? 
Couldn't you leave college? I have seen some, what they 
call finished, nowt like so good as you ! 

Mr. Manly. I am glad to have your good opinion, but 
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have no desire to leave before my time is expired. The 
Committee would be offended, and I do not feel prepared 
for the ministry as yet. 

Mr. Dart. Well, well! you know best— you know best 
—I wouldn't lead thee wrong, I'm sure. 

Mr. Earnshaw. How do you get on with that new 
teacher you've got! I suppose he's no end clever. 

Mr. Manly. Our tutor is certainly a very superior man, 
and we are glad to have his assistance. 

Mr. Dart. He has wrote lots of books ain't, he? Well, 
well ! its surprising what some folks can do. 

Mr. Ainwjorih. I hope we shall see you here again, 
Mr. Manly. We're only plain like in our way, but we 
shall be right glad to see you ! 

Chorus. Yes; to be sure; very true, &c. 

Mr. Manly. I should be most happy to come again, if 
the professors think good to send me, but you are aware of 
the fact that we cannot go where we choose. 

Mr. Dart. Exactly, and we don't always get the man 
we like, but I suppose we must be satisfied. 

Mr. Crewe. Oh ! we are very well satisfied, taking one with 
the other. Don't find fault, friend, don't ! Don't find fault. 

Mr. Manly. I am sure the professors will do their 
utmost to meet your wishes. You see all the churches want 
the best supplies. 

Mr. Dart. Well, they don't get 'em ! But we've had a 
right good 'un to-day, anyhow ! 

The former conversation was not all that passed between 
the " young minister " and " the friends," but as theological 
topics were touched upon, I will not detain the reader 
longer in attempting to carry on the conversation which 
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ensued. Some may say it was not of the most wise or 
polished character, perhaps not ; but, at least, it was honest 
and hearty, which is more than we can say of many conver- 
sations which may have much more of polish and seeming 1 
wisdom about them. It will be observed that one danger to 
which the student is constantly exposed, is here brought out. 
If a young man has pleased any congregation, or even those 
who are supposed to represent it, he is in danger of being 
" puffed up " by the somewhat extravagant praise which is 
heaped upon him. People say nothing when they are 
displeased, but when they are pleased, they say too much. 
Human nature is weakly disposed to think too well of itself, 
and when this predisposition is strengthened by the chorus 
of good wishes and praise, which is sounded in a too willing 
ear, there is every probability that conceit is the result. 
There are, in fact, few positions more trying to a man's 
moral ballast, than that of a young student in a theological 
college, who is rather popular. It is not every young man 
who is able to sift the chaft from the wheat when men praise 
him, nor is it every young man who has modesty enough 
not to value himself more highly than he ought when there 
are so many temptations to go astray from the path of 
humility and self-abasement. We may say, " save us from 
our friends," under circumstances such as those which 
attended Mr. Manly, with the most literal significance. 
Fortunately, he had common sense enough to value such 
praise according to a just estimate, but the weak spouters of 
other men's grandiloquence, are quite spoilt by praise. I 
knew one young man, who, upon being well received by 
hearers who were more partial than discriminating, neglected 
his duties, sneered at those who were not, as he thought, 
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equally fortunate, and finally had to sit mournfully by the 
grave side of his extravagant expectations. It would be 
well if kindly disposed hearers would modify their praise, 
and, in some cases, withhold it altogether; but as this can 
hardly be expected, it is very necessary for students— and 
ministers too— to be on their guard, and remember that the 
praise lavished upon them, is only worth anything so far as 
it is the expression of the good wishes of those who utter 
it. "Allow no man to be so familiar with you as to 
praise you to your face. Your vanity by this means will 
want its food; at the same time your passion for esteem 
will be more fully gratified ; men will praise you in their 
actions ; where you now receive one compliment, you will 
then receive twenty civilities." I would not say praise is 
undesirable, for " Praise, of all things, is the most powerful 
incitement to commendable actions, and animates us in our 
enterprises, ,, but to those who praise, we may say, give 
your reasons, and be as sparing of praise openly as you are 
of open blame, whilst to those who hear little but com- 
mendation, we may say, in the words of an ancient sage, 
" Think not those faithful who praise all thy words and 
actions, but those who kindly reprove thy faults." Every 
wise man should be able to gauge his own powers, but the 
wise are not omniscient, and the best are fallible. He is to 
be envied who can go right on in life's highway of duty 
without being cast down by apparent want of appreciation 
on the one hand, and not exalted by unwise laudation on the 
other. Then we should remember, moreover, that praise is 
akin to flattery, and it is not easy on every occasion to 
distinguish the former from the latter. Flattery is a sort of 
bad money, to which our vanity gives currency." 
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" All-potent flattery, universal lord 1 
Reviled, yet courted ; censured, yet adored ! 
How thy strong spell each human bosom draws, 
The very echo to our self -applause ! 
'Tis thine to smoothe the furrow'd brow of pique, 
Wrinkle with smile the sour reluctant cheek, 
Silence the wrathful, make the sullen speak, 
Disarm a tyrant, tame a father's curse, 
Wring the slow farthing from the miser's purse, 
Subdue Lucretia, even when gold shall fail, 
And make Apicius smile o'er cheese and ale !" 

Pope, 

I dwell on this subject because I am fully convinced that far 
more are ruined by praise, than by blame; and what a 
contemptible thing" it is for one who professes to be a 
religious teacher, to be drawn away from the lode -star of 
God's approval, to the base flattery of mortal man. 

" Of all wild beasts, preserve me from a tyrant ; 
And of all tame, a flatterer." 

MR. CAUTION'S VISIT TO HONERTON. 

Honerton is a place of some importance, both in an 
ecclesiastical and commercial point of view, and it was not 
often that a student was called upon to minister there. The 
minister of the largest u congregational " interest there was 
a man of the " advanced school," so that it was not to be 
expected that he would honour a student by admitting him 
into his pulpit, if he could obtain a minister who had 
reached — or nearly reached — the same exalted platform as 
himself. The fact of the Rev. Mr. Newton mostly re- 
maining at home was, in itself, a guarantee that food of 
the right kind — in his view — would be given to his flock, 
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as a rule. Now and then, however, he had to leave home, and 
required a supply on such occasions, and as the " advanced 
school," in this backward age, numbers only a few disciples, 
and those disciples scattered up and down the country 

at considerable distances apart, it followed, Mr. N 

could not always obtain a supply after his own heart, and 
under such circumstances, the college was applied to, 
for even the students' teaching was better than spiritual 
starvation. When Mr. Caution visited Honerton, the pastor 
of the church was laid up with, as a deacon informed him, 
"an affection of the brain." "Our minister's brain," 
said the worthy man, without, perhaps, sufficiently con- 
sidering the force of his remark, " our minister's brain is 
turning soft, so the doctor says he must not ( preach for 
awhile.'" According to the somewhat unaccountable and 
erratic proceedings of the select " school," of which he was 

a member, Mr. N had lately surprised his friends by 

introducing a celebrated American, who seems to think 
it his special mission to revive fainting churches, and stir 
up the cold to a warmer, if not nobler, life. Whether the 
state of the church at Honerton afforded special scope to 
the American divine in the exercise of his special functions, 
or the reverend gentleman was in his best condition, the 
writer cannot undertake to say, but whatever the reason, 
a considerable interest was excited, and as Mr. Caution 
was informed, great good had been done. The services, 
acting upon a sensitive mental constitution, had affected 

Mr. N 's brain, whilst they affected the people's hearts, 

so he was laid up for a time, and forbidden to preach. 
Mr. Caution conducted himself so as to merit the appellation 
we have applied to him, and succeeded in increasing the 
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good opinion of the congregation in relation to the college 
of which he was a student. The chapel was pretty well 
filled, and the hearers attentive. The family circle of 
which Mr. Caution had been a member (pro. tern.) was 
increased by the addition of Mr. Hindley, one? of the 
deacons, who favoured the minister of the day with some 
" new views." When pressed for a reason as to why he 
held the peculiar tenets whick constituted his catechism, 
he could only say that they were in advance of the old 
views generally held. Mr. Hindley, for example, raged 
against the doctrine of original sin, and turning triumphantly 
to Mr. Caution, asked him how he could prove the doctrine 
to have any foundation. " If you will look into that mirror, 
Mr. Hindley, you will see a living proof of original sin." 
This answer, quite good enough for the gentleman's argu- 
ment, raised a laugh, and silenced the controversial deacon, 
if it did not convince him. In relation to such churches 
we may say, that their belief, so far as it differs from general 
orthodox sentiments, is a negation rather than a new 
revelation or system of doctrines. The history of the 
reaction of extreme opinions, whether orthodox or heterodox, 
would reveal many startling contradictions and incon- 
sistencies. To reject the old is easy, to establish any new 
round of doctrines, a far different and more difficult task. 
I am happy to be able to say, that Mr. Caution managed, 
on the whole, to steer clear of the rock on this short 
voyage, and brought his vessel back to port safe and sound. 
He did not see Mr. Newton, who, as I understand, has 
retraced his steps back again to the "old school," with 
far more rapidity than he manifested in leaving the ancient 
faith. It is difficult in these days of controversy to fix 
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the bounds of orthodoxy, so we may very easily understand 
the position of those who seek, by obtaining" admission into 
the so-called infallible church, to divest themselves of the 
responsibility of shaping" and establishing their beliefs, 
though we must always pity men who thus wearily throw 
away reason's birthright. Pascal says, — " There are three 
means of believing; by inspiration, by reason, and by 
custom. Christianity, which is the only rational institution, 
does yet admit none for its sons who do not believe by 
inspiration. Nor does it injure reason or custom, or debar 
them of their proper force: on the contrary, it directs us 
to open our minds by the proofs of the former, and to 
confirm our minds by the authority of the latter. But then 
it chiefly engages us to offer ourselves, with all humility, 
to the succours of inspired grace, which alone can produce 
the true "and salutary effect." One of the greatest 
dangers — perhaps the greatest — to which a thoughtful 
student is subject during his collegiate course, is the 
temptation to take up with the fresh dressed and pretentious 
cavellings of the unbelieving; to snatch at the old as 
though it were something new; to take new clothing for 
fresh substance; and modified forms for new matter. This 
danger, however, is greatly lessened by judicious teaching, 
and the Derri College at the present time is especially happy 
in having one at its head who is well acquainted with all, 
or nearly all, that has been advanced in objection to our 
usual orthodox beliefs, and whilst knowing these objections, 
has been able to sift their merits, and make the doubts of 
others substantiate his own belief in the good old plan, 
which in its two-fold aspect is an easy and cheering faith 
for the unlettered, whilst it is the wonder of the learned, 
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and a mystery to angelic intelligences. And so I believe 
it will be found true of every earnest student, that the doubts 
which perplex the dabbler in new doctrine, will only 
serve by their weak, promises the more firmly to fix 
his faith on the Rock of Ages, which stands unmoved 
and immovable amid all the strife of opinion and clamour 
of tongues. 

Before closing the present chapter, I must say a little on 
the principles which apparently regulate the supply of our 
pulpits from the various colleges of the denomination. Of 
course every college has its peculiar plan, but the best 
proceed on the principle that a junior student should not 
preach if his services can be dispensed with. There appear 
to me two objections against this notion, either of them 
strong enough to overcome opposite opinions. Firstly : — The 
student, from an absence of the opportunity to practise 
himself in what is to be his vocation, loses the readiness of 
utterance, which is so necessary to make a speaker accept- 
able. Then secondly: — The love of the work is apt to 
decrease, and so, whilst a young man is giving himself to 
literary subjects, he is, in some measure, losing sight of the 
great object which should ever be before him. This is the 
more to be deplored, since it will be found, almost invariably, 
that the persevering and industrious students suffer most 
from this tendency. I am quite aware that numberless 
objections will be urged against the proposal that a young 
student should preaeh. Some of the objections are weighty, 
and deserve the utmost attention ; but we must ever bear in 
mind, that the best method we can adopt, in any given 
case, is arrived at by a balance being made between the 
advantages and disadvantages of any plan which may be 

Q 
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suggested for consideration. The pros, and cons, of an argu- 
ment never arrange themselves in adverse lines, but are 
intermingled throughout the whole; and so it is here ! It 
is- not necessary that students, from their first entering* 
college, should be put on the ordinary preaching list, but it 
is not sufficient that they should be left to themselves as to 
their preaching and speaking arrangements. In this case 
many will flourish their trumpet with undesirable pertinacity, 
and speak much too often, whilst others will never speak at 
all. The former will be the class who require the reins to 
be tightened, the latter require to have the whip and spur 
applied, that they may be compelled to exercise their incipient 
powers. To carry on matters efficiently, the authorities of 
any and every college should make arrangements for the 
exercise of youthful talent, and the development and restraint 
of religious fervour amongst the youngest of the students ; 
and to do this, all the preaching arrangements of the junior 
students should be as carefully managed as the preaching 
list; nay, if one set of men require more careful management 
than another, it must be those who, from haste and pre- 
sumption, are ready to spout on any and every occasion, and 
those who, from diffidence and hesitancy, are unwilling to 
exercise themselves so as to train their speaking powers for the 
work before them. As matters are now managed, it is often 
as painful to the student to preach as it is to the hearers to 
listen. Nervousness, hesitancy, with an all but entire loss 
of self-possession, will characterize some, who afterwards are 
amongst the most efficient; whilst the presumptuous, who will 
speak somewhere, and to some audiences, enter upon their 
graver duties with a degree of self-complacent impudence 
which tends far more to disgust than profit. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

BOTH SIDES OF TWO QUESTIONS. 

" It is in vain 
(I see) to argue 'gainst the grain; 
Or, like the stars, incline men to 
What they're averse themselves to do; 
For when disputes are wearied out, 
'Tis int'rest still resolves the doubt." 

Young men are fond of argument. Not that this penchant 
is confined to the young by any means, but you will never 
find a number of young men assembled without at the same, 
time hearing them argue on questions both profound and 
simple, and far more frequently on subjects of the former 
class than the latter. I could hardly give a fair picture of 
college life were I not to present, at least, one or two arguments 
from amongst the innumerable throng of vexed questions 
which tried the patience and the temper of the combatants. 
I must do our Alma Mater the justice to say, that the 
students in my time rarely meddled with politics; although 
the different shades of liberalism which tinged our political 
creeds, were rather perplexing to the eyesight of the 
politician. Religious subjects were most common, and secular 
questions so far as they appealed to religious principle. 
Some of the most daring now and then ventured amid the 
clouds of sceptical controversy, but seemed to seek in vain 
for any new light in that airy region. Every-day subjects 
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were most dealt with, but even here opinions differed widely, 
and many were the warm discussions which were carried on 
by the disputants. Amongst the most frequently discussed 
was the question of teetotalism. The college was at one 
time nearly equally divided, one half being abstainers and 
the remaining portion moderate drinkers. 

It is night, and the labours of the day being brought to a 
close, excepting a few late students, a number of young men 
are assembled in the study of Mr. Bounce, relieving their 
minds by declaring some of their opinions and challenging" 
contradiction. Teetotalism is the subject of dispute. 

Mr. Fly-away. I can't do with those teetotal fellows ! 
They condemn everybody to the most condign punishment 
who does not go the whole hog wjith them. They're a most 
stupid set, in my opinion. 

Mr. Bounce. I wish you would be a little more guarded 
in your expression of opinion. I hope your argument is as 
strong as your language; if so, you will settle the matter 
once and for all. 

Mr. Fly-away . Now old strait-laced! How you take 
a fellow up. As for argument, I don't think the question 
is worth arguing. 

Mr. Alexander. A very venerable and convenient mode 
of shirking the whole subject. You must be related to the 
judge who hung the prisoner and tried him afterwards. 

Mr. Stamper. It is a great shame that the question is not 
treated with the consideration and respect it deserves. I 
think it is one of the most important questions of the day. 
When we think of the number brought to beggary -, when 
we consider the amount of crime and misery of which intem- 
perance is the cause ; when we — 
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Mr. Dames. Oh ! my dear fellow, stop ! Do have pity 
on us ) all that is wide of the mark ! Mere stump oratory, 
begging your pardon ! 

Mr. Stamper. It is a sort of stump oratory that is doing 
great good, let me tell you, Davies ! 

Mr. Davies. You are quite at liberty to tell me so, and 
I may be allowed to exercise my discretion in believing it ! 
Have you ever considered that the intoxication of teetotalism 
does much to injure the cause in the estimation of some of 
the most thoughtful. Be a little more sober ! You are as 
bad on one side, as Fly-away is on the other ! 

Mr. Bounce. You knowj Stamper, no one denies the 
fact of drunkenness being a great evil, one of the greatest 
existing. The question is, whether the plan adopted by the 
society of which you are a distinguished ornament and 
member (laughter from the students), takes the most likely 
course to remedy the evil of which we all complain, and 
which any of us would be glad to lessen. 

Mr. Stamper. If you were sincere, I cannot but think 
you would all join the society at which you are so ready to 
sneer. 

Mr. Fly-away . We may sneer at your assertions with- 
out sneering at the society, I suppose! Are you the 
society ? 

Mr. Davies. You are not keeping to the question ! 
Bounce has put it very fairly. The question is not whether 
intemperance is an evil; on that we are all agreed; but 
whether any real curative measure has been started. I am 
disposed to think teetotalism too extreme a measure; far too 
sweeping in what it has to recommend, and far too un- 
charitable in the judgment it pronounces ! 
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Mr. Alexander. I need not tell you, Davies, that it is 
impossible to meet an evil so extreme without proposing a 
measure which shall wear something of the same aspect. 
When mortification is about to take place, the surgeon 
amputates the limb. 

Mr. Bounce. You are coming to the question, ap- 
parently, but really you have rather cleverly " begged the 
question!" It has yet to be proved whether the body of 
society, carrying out your illustration, is in such an 
advanced state of mortification as to require the severe 
remedy you propose. 

Mr. Fly-away. Very well put, indeed ! Exactly ! Must 
society hobble with a wooden leg, as some wooden heads 
tell us ? That's the question. 

Mr. Alexander. I think there can be no doubt as to the 
fearful extent of that evil which is the curse of this age and 
country. Read the prize essay of Dr. Lees, or look about 
for yourself ! 

Mr. Dames. But what is gained by signing a declaration 
not to touch any intoxicating drink, when the next time one 
is out of order the medical man may prescribe bitter ale, 
porter, or port wine ? 

Mr. Stamper. The doctors have no right to recommend 
the nasty stuff. 

Mr. Bounce. I am afraid the opinion of the medical 
faculty will be received as more weighty than yours, friend 
Stamper ! 

Mr. Fly-away. I should think so, or it will be a very 
poor look out for the medical faculty ! 

Mr. Davies. Steady, Fly-away. Hoist in a little sail, 
or you will strike on the rocks ! But now, Alexander, tell 
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tis what you think the real virtue of that pledge which you 
and friend Stamper, with others of our number, have seen 
good to sign ? 

Mr. Alexander. Well, that is bringing the subject to a 
sensible issue, and I will endeavour to comply with your 
demand. I do not regard total abstinence as the panacea of 
the world's woe and day star of moral freedom, but it seems 
to me to be of worth chiefly on account of the example 
which it affords those who sign the declaration the 
opportunity of showing. For my own part, I do not feel 
it necessary for my personal security to sign any such pledge, 
but I do think my personal influence will be strengthened 
by my having become a teetotaler. We should be " all 
things to all men, that by all means we may save some," and 
I do confess it gives me pain to hear you rather disposed to 
sneer at, than help the movement, which, as it seems to me, 
should recommend itself to every thoughtful and earnest 
Christian mind. 

Mr. Fly-away. Since you take the matter so seriously, 
let me put another question ? Are we to sign declarations 
not to steal ] not to lie ; not to murder ; and so on through 
the decalogue? Are we not to be moral from inward 
principle, rather than outward restraint ? 

Mr. Stamper. But what if the inward principle be 
wanting ? 

Mr. Bounce. Then I am disposed to question the force 
of outward restraint. 

Mr. Alexander. There, I think you are wrong! I 
grant that in most instances, questions of a moral nature, 
must rather be decided by an appeal to our sense of right 
than to any imposed restraint, but exceptional cases require 
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exceptional treatment, and if the question of intemperance 
be not exceptional, I am at a loss to know what merits the 
term. The objection you urge would have greater weight 
tjian it has were it not that teetotalism, with all the scorn 
and neglect which has been heaped upon it, has already 
become a power in the land. I suppose you will admit that 
drunkenness has decreased, and crime diminished in conse- 
quence of our labours ? 

Mr. Dames. It is impossible accurately to estimate the 
precise amount of good which the society you advocate has 
accomplished ! We all admit that the efforts of temperance 
advocates have been of great service, but that is not equivalent 
to an admission that the pledge is a sine qua non in the 
good work referred to ! 

Mr. Alexander. It appears to me indispensably necessary 
in these days, to stand prominently and confessedly forward 
as the opponents of this arch enemy of the hearth and home; 
and I hope the day will come when strong drinks are 
banished from the table of this college, and professors and 
students are the confessed champions of the cause of total 
abstinence. 

Mr. Bounce. Well my dear fellow, we admire your 
earnestness, and I will venture to suggest a motto for your 
society, — " Let your moderation be known unto all men." 
At present many of the advocates are as intoxicated in their 
opposition to what they call " the drinking customs of this 
country," as drunkards are in their blind attachment to the 
jovial god. But let us change the subject. 

It will be evident from this conversation that the question 
of total abstinence had already become one of some interest 
in the college, and I think, as Christians, we cannot afford 
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to ignore the claims which this society puts forth. Whatever 
be our opinion of teetotalism, it is our duty to make 
ourselves acquainted with the facts and arguments brought 
forth in the society's publications, so that we may not 
appear to be indifferent on a question which is deservedly 
important. 

DISCUSSION BEWEBN MESSRS. BOUNCE AND DAVIES 

ON CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP. 

I was one night, according to custom, in the study of 
my friend Bounce. It had already reached the hour of 
eleven, and we were about to part for the night, when a 
new and interesting topic was started, and what was at first 
simply desultory sort of conversation, soon became an 
animated discussion. 

Bounce. I like the good old plan of admitting members 
to our communion after every means has been taken 
to exclude the worthless and irreligious from the Lord's 
table. 

Dames. No one can wish more heartily than I that 
our members should be in reality what they are in pro- 
fession; but question whether the course now pursued is 
so sure in its working as you seem to imagine. 

Bounce. What feult have you to find with the general 
plan? 

JDavies. What do you mean by the general plan ? • 

Bounce. Suppose a person is a candidate for church 
fellowship, he makes his wish known and is waited upon 
by the minister, who at the next church meeting mentions 
his case, and appoints two of the deacons, or senior 
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members, to wait upon him in order to ascertain his fitness 
for communion, as. far as human fallibility will allow. Of 
course this plan is modified in some instances, and departed 
from in some churches, but is yet, I believe, common in 
our churches, and will, I hope, long continue to be the 
course adopted. 

Davies. Allowing that it falls within the province of 
the church to admit or exclude persons from the Lord's 
table, except in flagrant cases, do you think that our most 
secret and sacred experiences should be dragged to the 
light of day? I must confess that to me there appears 
the same sort of objection to urge against the usual plan 
of admitting members into our churches, as there is 
against publishing the diary of a pious person. 

Bounce. But what would you do ? You surely would 
not admit any one to church-fellowship on easier terms? 

Davies. I am not prepared to say what I would do. 
In fact it would be presumptuous in me to presume to 
lay down a law relative to this important subject. But 
let me ask you a question. Do you think the expe- 
riences given at the deacons' visitations are always, or 
mostly, a fair and full account of the candidate's religious 
struggles ? 

Bounce. I cannot say how often such visitations are 
rendered worthless, by the inaptness of the deacons 
or timidity of the candidate, but everything human is 
deficient ! 

Davies. Yes ! But it seems to me, that by the course 
pursued in the case of a candidate, we are taking upon 
ourselves too much, Young people are apt to imagine 
that if they succeed in passing through this ordeal to the 
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satisfaction of all parties, their title to heaven is sure; 
the more experienced are annoyed ofken, whilst those whose 
religious feelings are the deepest are seriously put out 
by the "visitation," and, in some cases, prevented from 
applying for admission because they do not feel equal to 
the trial. Those who get along with the greatest comfort 
to themselves are just the sort of people to whose religious 
experience, if they have any, the trial through which 
they pass is no key whatever. In many cases, again, 
the visitation is a mere form, and the candidate knows 
it to be so. In short, where the person is unknown the 
plan is nearly useless, and when the person is known 
the form is altogether unnecessary. Once more, we seem 
by such a plan to charge ourselves too much with the 
salvation of each member. Amongst the ignorant, church 
membership is considered a sort of talisman to secure them 
from the power of Satan ! 

Bounce. You are speaking in strong language, and 
against what is a time-honoured custom. Many good 
people have been subjected to this discipline, and have lived 
and died consistent Christians. 

Dames. All that is true, but the feet of their 
Christianity was based on deeper foundations than any 
form of admission to our communion. There is often no 
little cant on the occasion of a person being admitted as 
a church member, and where the deepest sincerity exists, 
there will be found the greatest repugnance to the usual 
form of admission. Have you never been struck with 
the formalism manifested when additions are made to the 
church. Mr. A. waits upon Mr. B. and, from the result 
of the visit, we learn that Mr. A. has no hesitation in 
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recommending Mr. B. as a fit and proper person to be 
received into our midst. Mr. C. is then called upon, and 
the gist of his speech is that he perfectly agrees with 
his friend Mr. A. On the whole the affair is rather tame 
and embarrassing. The conclusion is known before the 
members meet together. They, the members, are satisfied 
with the report of the pastor and deacons, or visitors, so 
Mr. B, is received and the affair is ended. 

Bounce. It is easy, Davies, to find fault, though I 

must own there is force in the objections you urge; but 

what would you do to remedy the defects of which you 

'speak, without detracting from the strictness of our disdpline, 

which must, you will admit, be maintained. 

Davis. Certainly! But I do not believe that strict- 
ness of discipline is maintained by pushing mere forms 
to an extreme. In any case misdemeanours will be 
discovered now and then, black sheep will enter the purest 
flock. It is clear, then, that no plan will preserve the church 
from the inroads of hypocrisy; this being so, why should 
We seem to attach so much importance to our forms of 
admission? One would think, from the involved nature 
of the process, that we imagined it impossible our wisdom 
should be deceived, or the purity of our altars tarnished. 
Experience gives daily proofs of inconsistency and hypocrisy, 
and who can tell how far formalism in these matters tends 
to the nourishment of deceit— deceit both as to the church, 
and, what is worse, self-deceit, in the case of weak 
individuals, who may vainly imagine, that if they keep right 
in the judgment of their fellow creatures, they are equally 
safe fls to the approval and acceptance of the great Supreme, 
as though the eye of God pierced no further than the 
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limited and erring vision 5f man ! Now, where a person 
desires to be, admitted as a communicant, we may take that 
desire as generally indicative of seriousness, at least; for 
surely the request would not be made in mockery. If it be, 
the hypocrite will carry his mockery throughout any ordeal, 
no matter how severe, through which he may be called to 
pass. It is my firm conviction that the true piety of the 
members of any church is in inverse proportion to their 
ease of manner when expatiating upon what they feel. 
Love to God is an active principle, and when most active, 
most silent ! 

Bounce, I cannot see with you. The plan usually 
adopted seems in my judgment very well calculated to 
attain the end in view, which is to impress upon the mind 
of any candidate the importance of the step he is about to 
take, and ascertain the religious knowledge, earnestness, 
soundness, and faith of the enquirer. Depend upon it, 
Davies, we must be careful how we move the old land- 
marks, and depart from ancient custom. Nothing is good 
simply on account of its age, at least no custom is desirable 
on that account; yet the fact that this has been the way 
from time immemorial, and that the wisest of our ancestors 
saw no cause to alter it, is no light argument in favour 
of our keeping to the " good old plan." It, might perhaps, 
be modified with advantage, but your censure is far too 
sweeping, and your proposed change far too radical to suit 
my taste. Then your remarks would quite shock some very 
good people, as you must know. 

Dames. I do not like change merely for its own sake, 
and am quite prepared to honour the wisdom of the 
past. What I have said is more the thought of my mind, 
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as it is striving to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, than 
the expression of either fixed determination or settled 
opinion. But it is time I was going; so good night, my 
friend. 

Bounce, Good night, and remember we must never 
pull down any part of the ancient fabric without having 
something better, palpably better, to build up in the place 
of what we have destroyed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE B.A. EXAMINATION. 

" It depends on what we read, after all manner of professors have 
done their best for us. The true university of these days is a 
collection of books." — T» Cwrlyle, 

What is there in a degree f Are there not clever men 
without degrees, and others far from clever who possess these 
distinctions? There are. Clever men, however, would, in 
many cases, be more thorough and correct if they submitted 
to the discipline necessary for the attainment of a degree; 
and those of only moderate ability, who have honestly earned 
literary distinctions, command respect and admiration. 

Toil in itself is not a pleasure, neither is it the curse 
which some think. Work, in any department of life, 
is a necessity; necessary equally for our comfort and 
sustenance. Anything which tends to overcome our natural 
repugnance to labour, and enables us to pass those narrow 
straits which lie between our ignorance and the wide 
expanse of knowledge, is good. And this is one great 
benefit of university examinations. 

" Weave, brothers, weave I Toil is ours; 
But toil is the lot of man; 
One gathers the fruit ; one gathers the flowers ; 
One soweth the seed again ! 
There is not a creature, from England's king 
To the peasant that delves the soil, 
That knows half the pleasure the seasons bring, 
If he have not his Bhare of toil. 1 ' 
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The weather was cold and the sun shrouded in mist when 
early in the morning three of the students went from the 
Derri College to a collegiate institution about two miles 
away. The conversation was spasmodic, and attempts at 
witticism were more frequent than successful. Where were 
they going? They were on their way to the place appointed 
by provincial regulations for the examination for the degree 
of B.A. 

Davies. Well, Brown ! How do you feel in prospect of 
the coming trial ? Pretty safe ? 

Brown. I feel as though mathematics and history, 
classics and logic, were all being jumbled together in my 
brain. I shouldn't wonder if some of my answers bear 
about the same relation to the questions as you do to 
Socrates. 

Bounce. I don't think friend Davies is any near relative 
of that ancient sage, but you should say, answers : questions : : 
pluck : pass ! I wish this abominable examination was over. 

Dames. Suppose we all go back and tell the fellows we 
have decided not to " go up" till next year, and then intend 
" going in" for honours. 

Brown. Nay; let us go and pass, if possible. We shall 
be all the easier. 

Bounce. But what about dinner? We cannot go back 
to the college for dinner during the interval. 

Davies. Dinner, man ! Stop till the first sitting is over, 
and then see if you're inclined to masticate. 

Brown. Oh, nonsense; we shall want dinner, certainly. 

Bounce. I propose we dine these four days at Howe 
College. 

We finally agreed to the proposal of -Mr. Bounce, and 
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found the arrangement a desirable one. It would not have 
been pleasant to have had about four miles' walk in the 
short interval allowed. I could have done very well without 
dining till the evening, but joined my " partners in distress" 
at the table in the hall of the college. 

When we reached the examination room we found the 
deputy examiner had already arrived. Before long, papers 
were handed round, and the ordeal commenced. There 
were only eight of us, so that during the four days which 
were taken up by the examination we were on rather 
intimate terms. Our common object and fears soon made 
us quite friendly. Amongst our number there was one very 
confident and sedate; another very doubtful and witty; a 
•third who seemed to wonder at his own temerity in presenting 
himself for examination; a fourth who was very nervous, and 
constantly hazarded the most unlikely conjectures, and dashed 
from subject to subject, when in conversation, with a rapidity 
and abruptness which was very amusing; and a fifth who 
regarded the whole affair as very serious, dropped mysterious 
hints, and went through his work as though the "fate of 
empires" and the "thrones of kings" depended upon the 
form of his answers. We joined this group, and were 
soon as busy as the rest in endeavouring to recall what 
would enable us to answer the questions to the satisfaction of 
the examiners. Th-ackeray says in one of his works, " It is 
an old saying that we forget nothing." It is a very untrue 
saying; for during the four days now alluded to, I forgot 
much that I wished to remember, and what made it the 
more annoying, after the close of the examination, recollected 
some of those very rules, formulae, or facts, that would 
not present themselves when required. In history, dates, 
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and facts, which I thought were as familiar to me as 
my friend Bounce, suddenly left my memory when most 
wanted, and came hack when they could he of no further 
use. I got entangled in the midst of a translation of one of 
Horace's satires, though I had vainly imagined myself quite 
safe with the pleasure-loving Latin poet. Plato's greek 
bewildered me more than I could have believed it possible. 
Moral philosophy and logic appeared far more perplexing 
than on any former occasion; and Butler seemed more 
difficult to recall than ever. The physiology, which I 
expected to give me a world of trouble, was plain sailing, 
whilst the French paper, which I hoped would be pretty 
easy, sent me half mad. However, I managed to keep my 
spirits up so far as to persevere unto the end, and so did we. 
all. Our trial was made more severe by the well-meant but 
tiresome enquiries of our fellow-students at the close of each 
day's examination. " How have you got on ? What sort 
of a paper have you had?" "Well, Davies, what success, 
old fellow? How many did you answer?" &c, &c. Then 
a group of friends would gather round and examine the 
papers, making their comments on the questions. Some 
declared them hard, others thought them fair, and all 
encouraged us to be of good cheer and " go in and win." 
The examination over, there followed that unpleasant period 
of suspense which must elapse before it is known whether a 
man has passed, or has been mercilessly consigned to 
pluckdom. Hope cheers us in such times, but athwart her 
fair horizon the clouds of dread show themselves, and 
tiresomely linger ere they pass away, so that we impatiently 
exclaim, 
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" But be not long : for in the tedious minutes — 
Exquisite interval — I'm on the rack. 
For sure, the greatest evil man can know 
Bears no proportion to this dread suspense.'* 

To some of my readers it may seem strange that I dwell 
on the suspense which arose out of the examination for a 
mere honorary degree. "What," some one may say, "if 
you were plucked, it would be nothing so very serious, after 
all." So we decide concerning each other's pursuits. What 
is not of any great importance in the estimation of any man 
from his point of view, he is too ready to suppose is con- 
demned per se as mere child's play. Even a child's pursuits are 
very important to it, and the pursuit of every man, be he 
cottager or peer, clown or philosopher, is " all in all" to him, 
though it be nothing to the whole world beside, 

I do not suppose we were more anxious to know the 
result of the late examination than other men under like 
circumstances. No one likes being plucked, however lightly 
he may profess to estimate the worth of a degree. In due 
time our suspense was ended, and each of us had the 
satisfaction of seeing our names amongst the successful 
candidates. 

There can be no doubt as to the benefits that the London 
University has conferred upon the less favoured classes of 
the country. The upper ten thousand may sneer at the 
degree, which implies, necessarily, no university or college 
residence, but there are no degrees more difficult to obtain, 
more honestly got, and therefore better worth wearing then 
those conferred by the London University. The senate, 
however, appear quite set in their determination to make 
the attainment of degrees as difficult as possible \ while no 
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advantages are denied to those students who have time and 
taste to give themselves to the pursuit of the subjects laid 
down in the university calendar, it is very difficult for men 
who have other, and perhaps more important subjects, 
calling for their attention, to distinguish themselves at the 
university examinations. 

A theological student takes a degree under very unfavour- 
able circumstances. Indeed, the course laid down by the 
senate is so totally at variance with even the subsidiary 
subjects claiming the attention of a student during his 
preparatory training for the ministry, that Professor Racy 
has ceased to encourage his students to graduate, declaring 
that so long as the course of studies prescribed by the 
university is so entirely literary and scientific, it is not to 
the advantage of ministerial students that they should take 
a university degree. It is amusing to watch the change of 
sentiment in any college with respect to university honours. 
When I first entered the Derri College it was thought very 
desirable that men should go up for a degree; before I left 
very few attempted to pass the university examinations. Since 
the principal's views have become known, the easy-going 
men have satisfied themselves that while they were allowing 
their time to pass by without taking a degree, they have 
been following the advice of the professor, and attending the 
more diligently to those studies which more properly belong 
to a theological course. I think it is very unfortunate that 
the principal has almost put his veto upon degree examina- 
tions. How a man can be five years in a college and yet find 
no time for an ordinary pass degree, without neglecting 
important subjects, is to my mind an inexplicable mystery. 
If the attention be turned too exclusively to literary pursuits ; 
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if a man goes in for honours, and insists upon taking the 
M.A., or LL.B., while at college, I can well understand 
how he must neglect theology and preaching, hut I must say 
that it appears to me that every man who has the necessary 
qualifications should be encouraged, if not compelled to take 
the B.A. degree. The discipline through which a man 
must pass cannot fail to be of service in fitting him the 
better to undergo the routine labour of the ministry as well 
as enabling him to follow up a course of study for himself. 
Any one who has of his own free will submitted to 
the restraint and labour essential to obtain an ordinary 
degree, is somewhat in the position of a man who has sailed 
safely through narrow straits, and is now approaching the open 
sea. On the other hand, to parade a degree is simply childish. 
There are many men whom no university has honoured with 
a degree, in whose hands " gold medalists" would be mere 
children. Nor should any one imagine that when he has 
tacked two or , three letters to his name, his education is 
completed. A man may succeed in doing very well at any 
university examination, and yet in mental strength be the 
veriest infant. To know what other men have proved, and 
retail what other men have discovered, is very well as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far. Mental discipline must precede 
mental strength, if that strength is to be symmetrical, but it 
is quite possible to know very much and yet be of little use 
in the world; a faint reflection of borrowed light; a secondr 
hand retailer of defunct wisdom. If we would do anything 
for ourselves or others, and feel the real benefits to be derived 
from knowledge of any and every kind, we must not only 
strive to reach a platform somewhat higher than that 
occupied by most men, but must stretch our eyes, and, 
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peering into the distance, make to-day's resting-place the 
starting-point of to-morrow. Johnson says, " There is so 
much infelicity in the world, that scarce any man has leisure 
from his own distresses to estimate the comparative happiness 
of others. Knowledge is certainly one of the means of 
pleasure, as is confessed hy the natural desire which every 
mind feels of increasing its ideas. Ignorance is mere 
privation hy which nothing can be produced. It is a 
vacuity in which the soul sits motionless and torpid for 
want of attraction; and, without knowing why, we always 
rejoice when we learn, and grieve when we forget. I am 
therefore inclined to conclude, that if nothing counteracts the 
natural consequence of learning, we grow more happy as 
our minds take a wider range." 

There are some men who look back upon their college 
course, and wonder how they then knew so much, and how that 
knowledge has gone away from them, and is no longer a 
part of their mind's furniture. The fact is they have 
neglected to follow up and persevere in the course of 
study thus commenced. All life's a school, and it is only 
by going right onwards and upwards— thereby obtaining a 
wider range of vision — that we turn to account the instruction 
received at college or elsewhere. The old philosophers 
said, "Nature abhors a vacuum;" we may rather say with 
Goethe, " Nature knows no pause in progress and develop- 
ment, and attaches her curse on all inaction." 



CHAPTER XX. 

MINISTERIAL CANDIDATES. 

" I love the people, 

But do not like to stage me to their eyes ; 

Though it do well, I do not relish well 

Their loud applause and Aves vehement ; 

Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 

That does affect it." 

Shakspeare. 

Dryden, in his satire on a certain graceless duke, describes 

him as 

" A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome." 

What a pity the Duke of Buckingham did not exercise his 
talents as an Independent minister ! What a very easy task it 
would have been for his grace to have candidated. This 
many-sided nobleman, showing, like the chameleon, different 
shades and colours on the same surface, able to do so many 
things, and pleasing so many kinds of people, would have 
shamed Spurgeon in his popularity. Unfortunately for the 
sake of our congregations, ministers now-a-days being either 
sober or lively, in short only possessing the qualities which 
belong to one unit of the great whole of humanity, are not 
so well able to meet the wishes and satisfy the tastes of 
all sorts of people. 

It is not the easiest matter in the world to obtain a 
desirable settlement as a congregational minister. You 
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may take a fancy to a place, and feel that, by God's help, 
you could be useful there, but that place may not fancy 
you, or vice versa. If a man once becomes popular he is 
pestered with invitations to preach, and besieged by deputa- 
tions, &c., asking him to appear as a candidate for election 
before this or that particular church, but whilst he is among 1 
the unknown crowd of ordinary preachers, he may pine in 
vain for such a " a sphere" as his soul desires. I will ask the 
reader to follow the fortunes of two or three students in 
search of a pulpit. 

MR. EDWARDS VISITS SURBITON. 

Surbiton is a small country town. What it has been it 
is, and what it is it ever will be, judging from appearances. 
Mr. Smith occupies the premises, slightly altered, where his 
great-grandfather began business. Mr. Robinson has the 
startling fact printed on his tea-papers, &c, that his business 
was commenced in 1592. The " head inn" was a posting- 
house in the good old-fashioned coaching times, and was 
even established before stage coaches ran. Though not 
large, Surbiton abounds in motions; and sects, if they do not 
flourish, certainly are numerous. The old church, to which a 
rich living is attached, frowns in vain ; for dissent, in all its 
forms, prevails. In addition to the time-honoured and 
aristocratic building just mentioned, there is a Wesleyan 
chapel, an Independent chapel, a Reformed Wesleyan chapel, 
a Baptist chapel, a Unitarian chapel, and a Primitive 
Methodist chapel. How so many " causes" manage to exist 
is a nine days wonder, but so it is, and in each and every of 
the before mentioned buildings, there are worshippers on the 
Sabbath day, rejoicing in being able to meet " under their 
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own vine and fig tree, none daring, lawfully, to make them 
afraid ;" and I doubt not the members of each congregation 
pity their rival worshippers, and pray that they may be 
brought into the right way, that is, their way. One is 
inclined to ask why some of the congregations cannot join ! 
Why, for example, cannot the Independents and Baptists 
worship God in one house, and so instead of starving two 
ministers, keep one. Conscientious scruples keep them 
apart I sometimes ask myself how much mere stupid 
obstinacy enters into our religious convictions, and how much 
prejudice mixes itself with what we conceive to be our most 
sincere beliefs ; of one thing I am sure, no small congre- 
gation of limited means has a right to expect an educated 
and earnest minister to spend his time with them, especially 
if no amount of labour will make the little one a thousand. 
Conscientious scruples are well enough, when intelligently 
held, but we ministers should have our conscientious 
scruples against ministering to a few who, by no efforts, 
can become so numerous as with tolerable ease to maintain 
a minister in such a position as his calling requires. 

Surbiton has had a small Independent chapel time out of 
mind, and I daresay it will be small in time to come. 
Though small, the congregation is respectable, and not 
disposed to be content with the illiterate ravings of a lay 
preacher of the Methodist persuasion. No ! They must 
have a well educated minister, one of whom they may be 
proud, and one who is able to "teach them something." 
The pulpit of Surbiton becoming vacant, it became a matter 
of no little importance for the people to decide how the 
vacancy was to be filled up. At length after due deliberation, 
and a variety of speeches indicative of several different 
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opinions, it was decided that supplies should be invited 
until the church could decide upon a minister. Supplies 
were accordingly invited, and Mr. Edwards was among the 
number. I cannot say how soon the defect may be remedied, 
but as yet no railway company has been daring enough to 
disturb the quiet of Surbiton. The nearest station is 

several miles away! Mr. E found his way thither 

and then took his place in a "bus," which seemed 
wretched travelling after the Great Northern Railway. 
The journey by " bus " was not long, and soon, therefore, 
came to an end, and the young student found himself in 
what appeared to be rather a large village ! Inquiring of a 
fellow passenger whether that were Surbiton, and receiving 

an answer in the affirmative, Mr. E alighted from the 

cramped vehicle, and no sooner found himself on terra Jirma, 
than he was accosted by a youth who asked his name, and 
finding the passenger was the person of whom he was in 
quest, said : " If you please, sir, Mr. Robinson sent me to 
show you the way to your lodgings." "Oh! very well! 
Are they far from here ?" " No Sir, not far. This way, sir, 

please." Away they went to the house in which Mr. E 

was to take up his temporary abode. The " lodgings " were 
soon reached, and a very neat and civil woman did the 
honours of her home. The rooms were very clean and 
light, and the " candidate" congratulated himself on the 
excellence of his quarters. Mr. Edwards now sat down 
to think ! What think you, reader, were the thinkings 

of Mr. E ? He sat and drew a picture of the last 

five years on the canvass of his brain by the pencil of 
memory. Scene after scene arose ! The panorama of the 
past seemed to flit by; some parts of the picture were 
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dwelt upon somewhat fondly, whilst others received hut a 
cursory glance. If we wake up only one recollection, other 
remembrances which have linked themselves to it are 
aroused — 

" Lull'd in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain ; 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise ! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies." 

Mr. Edwards thought of his admission into college ; the hopes 
and fears which alternately took possession of him during the 
six months of probation ; a pale face seemed to gaze wistfully 
upon him,' and the eyes of his first college friend, long since 
closed in death, were fixed upon his countenance; the 
many pleasant hours spent in college, came back again like 
sunshine amid the gloom of memory ; and now the time 
had almost come for him to bid adieu to college friends and 
college life, in order that he might enter upon the work of 
the ministry. These thoughts were interrupted by the 
announcement of a visitor. Mr. Plume, the senior deacon, 
called upon Mr. Edwards, ostensibly to enquire after his 
comfort, ueally, to see "what manner of man he was!" 

" Good morning, Mr. Edwards, I hope you do not feel 
much fatigued after your journey." 

"Thank you, no; I am not much fatigued; the journey 
was not long." 

" I hope you will be comfortable here while you remain 
with us ; the rooms are as pleasant as any we could secure." 

" Oh ! thank you, Mr Plume, I have no doubt I shall do 
very well." 

"What do you think of Surbiton? There are not many 
sights to see ! We are very quiet here always." 
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" So it seems, a little more life might improve the place." 

" What do you think of the chapel ; you are located very 
near it." 

" It is a very plain building, T can tell you better when I 
have seen the internal arrangements." 

" Well, the inside is as plain as the exterior, we are plain 
folk here, sir." 

"I do not object to plain folk, if they are only of the 
right sort." 

"Well, Mr. Edwards, you will see more of us by and bye, 
but as you have your dinner to get, and I have some business 
to transact, I must wish you good morning." 

" Good morning, Mr. Plume 5 allow me to thank you for 
your call. ,, 

" Oh, don't mention it, I wished to ascertain whether you 
had arrived, and how you were settled." 

Mr. Plume did not impress Mr. E as being one of 

the most agreeable men he had met with. There was an 
indefinable something in his manner which savoured far too 
much of the patron. In fact, there are some among the 
senior deacons of small churches, who take up with the 
idea, that without their supervision the little garden 
of the Lord over which they watch would be overgrown 
with weeds. The visit of this gentleman did not raise the 
spirits of the candidate, and he partook of his dinner in no 
very enviable mood, then put on his hat for a stroll into 
the town. There was not much to be seen, but people seemed 
to enjoy staring at the stranger, an enjoyment to which 

Mr. E , as he was charitably disposed, took not the 

slightest objection. The walk did not last long, and on his 
return to his " lodgings," the candidate was favoured with 
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the presence of his hostess, who, without being requested 
to do so favoured him with her history, and the history 
of her belongings for several generations. As the history 
was not particularly interesting, -we will not trouble the 
reader with it. 

There was one recommendation in respect to the can- 
didate's rooms, which I have mentioned; they were close 
to the chapel, so that on the following day, which was 

Sunday, Mr. E had not far to go before reaching the 

pulpit. The Sabbath came, and the congregation assembled; 
it was not large, but very substantial; there were substantial 
— very substantial farmers; substantial tradesmen; and a 
few respectable people of the poorer class. The chapel was 
as ugly inside as it was uninviting outside. The service 
commenced with singing, which was not conducted on the 
most approved principles of harmony. No organ, of 
course, and little change to relieve the monotony of the 
service. First a long hymn, drawled with the genuine nasal 
twang; secondly, long reading; thirdly, a long prayer; 
fourthly, a long hymn, drawled as before; fifthly a long 
sermon, not from Mr. Edwards, though; and lastly, 
drawling, followed by the benediction. We are told that 
the national church makes its service too long and formal ; 
certainly dissenters go in many cases to the other extreme 
The sermon is everything, and where the preacher is not up 
to the mark, the whole service is a drag. Now in the 
established church, the worshippers are sure to hear and 
may take part in a service which, for beauty and compre- 
hensiveness, finds no parallel. But what a repetition, some 
may object True, what a repetition; a repetition of what 
never can grow stale or common-place. But as to our 
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service, may we not often say, " what a repetition ?" The 
prayers of some ministers are as formal, without being half 
so beautiful as the liturgy. It is impossible to go over the 
same ground again and again without falling into the same 
set phraseology, and for my part, I should be glad to 
welcome a liturgy which should be worthy to stand side by 
side with the " Leeds Selection" or " New Congregational 
Hymn Book." The beautiful and well arranged Scripture 
Liturgy of Dr. Thomas, of Stockwell, might be used with 
advantage, as it seems to me, in the denomination. It 
gives the people something to do, and yet leaves time for 
extemporal prayer from the minister. In short, such a 
plan would go far towards combining the advantages, of the 
Episcopalian and dissenting forms of worship. 

The service of the day being concluded, Mr. Edwards 
was invited to sup with Mr. Eobinson, fellow deacon of 
Mr. Plume, and a for more agreeable companion. 

The conversation naturally turned upon the condition 
of the " church and congregation" at Surbiton. Mr. Bobin- 
son evidently felt great interest in the " cause" — " our little 
cause," was the term he used when speaking of chapel 
affairs. " What do you think of Surbiton," he asked of his 
guest. 

Mr. Ed/wards. It seems a nice place enough. Not guiltv, 
I should think, of making any great noise in the world. 

Mr. Robinson. (Laughing.) No ! we are not given 
to undue excitement. But what is your opinion of the 
capabilities of our little town as a field of usefulness ? 

Mr. Edwards. It is part of my creed that any place 
affords, more or less, scope for faithful labour; but what 
may be the peculiar advantages or disadvantages of Surbiton 
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I have not yet had time to ascertain. One thing strikes me 
in relation to religious life here— there are too many folds 
for the sheep. 

Mr. Robinson. I scarcely understand your meaning. 

Mr. Edwards. I mean that what are called "causes" 
are multiplied excessively. It is a mystery to me how they 
all manage to exist. The sheep should be pretty well looked 
after, for certainly there is no lack of shepherds. May I 
ask, whether you think there is sufficient material in the 
town to afford fair scope for the number of religious 
teachers located in it ? 

Mr. Robinson. The churches are small, of course; but 
I do not see how the evil is to be remedied. What would 
you suggest ? Not a limit to our freedom of opinion, I hope. 

Mr. Edwards. Far from it! But I certainly would put 
a limit to divisions which, for all practical purposes, are 
unnecessary; nay, positively hurtful. Would it not be 
possible for the Baptists and Independents to worship 
unitedly ? Are not the friends of the Methodist persuasion 
enjoying freedom at the expense of prosperity ? Could not 
all the followers of Wesley, and all the evangelical Non- 
conformists worship together in a place like this ? 

Mr. Robinson. Your plan would not be practicable. 

Mr. Edwards. I am sorry to hear you say so ! Why is 
it not practicable? No principle would be sacrificed in 
such a course. 

Mr. Robinson. Perhaps not. I very much question, 
though, whether peace would be preserved; and where peace 
is absent prosperity could not exist. 

Mr. Edwards. True! I must confess, however, that it 
is very deplorable if peace could not be maintained between 
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men who, in all essential points, are at one. You must 
excuse my plainness of speech, sir, but I very much doubt 
the Christianity of those people iu whose eyes non-essentials 
prove an insuperable barrier. The spread of Christ's king- 
dom should be the first consideration, a consideration before 
which every other object must bow. Would that men would 
learn how much all Christians are alike! Would that 
men in presence of the " Sun of Righteousness" cared less 
for the lesser lights which men have kindled ! 

Mr. Robinson. Well, it is a desirable thing that brotherly 
love should continue; but what would you have us do ? 
Are we to shut up our chapel and join the Baptists ? Our 
friends are close commnnionists here; you must remember. 

Mr. Edwards. It is difficult to say what course would 
be best to adopt under present circumstances. I speak 
rather on the general aspects of the question; with my 
limited knowledge of Surbiton I cannot consistently do 
more. It would be better for ministers and people; for 
Christians within the pale and the world outside, were we 
all able to sing from our very hearts — 

" So, through the grace derived from Thee, 
In whom all fulness dwells above. 
May Thy whole church united be, 
And edify itself in love." 

Mr. Robinson. That would be a happy state of things ; 
but I am afraid your desire will never be fully realized 
till we worship in the Upper Temple. 

Mr. Edwards. Neither you nor I may see the day, but 
I believe the time will come, in the history of the church 
on earth, when Unity will stand by the the graveside of 
Discord. 
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Mr. BoUrwon. I hope so, too; that day, though, seems 
far off. 

Mr. Edwards. Let us do our part, my friend, towards 
bringing it nearer. 

Mr. Robinson seemed rather taken aback by the sentiments 
to which his guest gave utterance, but was too genial 
and liberal a Christian to take any serious objection to Mr. 
Edwards on account of "his views." Though he might 
think " the candidate" Utopian, he could not do other than 
admit that his visitor was earnest, and apparently sincere. 

Another family among the supporters of Independency in 
Surbiton, was the Tylers; a most remarkable family, big 
burly men, with a good knowledge of bullocks and farming 
matters ; men who managed to battle their way through the 
world without coming to grief. The Tylers, senior, were 
still living, and their home was cheered by the presence of 
their only daughter, to whom they seemed much attached. 
The Tylers were very good-natured, loved good cheer 
and gave it They not only enjoyed life themselves, 
but took a delight in making others happy. During Mr. 
Edward's stay, the annual meeting of the Tract Society was 
held, and the deputation was the gue^t of Mr. Tyler, senior, 
who asked a large party to meet the gentleman, among 
whom Mr. Edward's found himself. After a very substantial 
tea, the company proceeded to the meeting, which was held 
in the town hall. The meeting was small, dry, and cold. 
The chairman took the opportunity of informing the 
company present, that he had travelled on the continent, and 
found that the tract society furnished him with small 
publications at a very small cost. It might be, the gentleman 
in the chair wished to praise the " Tract Society," but he 

s 
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evidently wished at the same time to tell those present about 
his travels. Mr. Edwards was called upon to address the 
meeting, and did so, being decidedly flat. The Baptist 
minister was called uporf, and was little better. A Wesleyan 
local preacher addressed the meeting, and did not mend 
matters, but the dullest speaker was the deputation ! Why 
do the great societies employ such "dry sticks" to travel 
the country and send audiences to sleep ? I believe some 
of the worst and most uninteresting public speakers are 
to be found among the various deputations of the several 
large societies. The meeting over the company returned 
to Mr. Tyler's for supper. The deputation was not bad 
company, and did not appear so dry in private society as in 
a public meeting. So the evening passed rapidly away, and 
at rather an advanced hour the party broke up. Not much 
that was interesting occurred during the remainder of his stay 
— which extended over three Sabbaths — and Mr. Edwards 
bade adieu to Surbiton, and soon afterwards learnt that, 
although the friends spoke very kindly of him, the feeling in 
his favour was not sufficiently unanimous to warrant them in 
sending a call. Was he disappointed? Yes ! he was 
disappointed, not that ^urbiton was so very desirable a place, 
although there are many worse, but who likes to stand before 
any congregation in the light of a candidate, without being 
accepted by the people? So the short letter of Mr. Plume 
written kindly and courteously, was an unwelcome epistle to 
Mr. Edwards, and clouded his life for some time to come; 
but a belief in the wisdom and goodness of an overruling 
providence, soon enabled him to rise above this temporary- 
disappointment, and fix the eye of faith on heaven's guiding 
star, for 
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u There is a light in yonder skies — 
A light unseen by outward eyes ; 
But clear and bright to inward sense, 
It shines, the star of providence. 
The radiance of the central throne, 
It comes from God and God alone ; 
The ray that never yet grew pale, 
The star * that shines within the^veil.' 
And faith, uncheck'd by earthly fears, 
Shall lift its eye, though fill'd with tears ; 
And while around 'tis dark as night, 
Untired shall mark that heavenly light. 
In vain they smite me;— men but do 
What God permits with different view;. 
To outward sight they wield the rod,. 
But faith proclaims it all of God." 

The position of towns like Surbiton, in a religious point of 
view, brings before us an evil which is the result of a 
pertinacious carrying out of sectarian differences where 
the population is too small to allow all the religious 
denominations of the present day to exist, except at the 
expense of each other, or, which is still worse, at the expense 
of the cause of truth in the world. In this nineteenth 
century, we have yet to learn the distinction between 
y differences where important principles are involved, and 
differences which are based and fed upon minor points of 
opinion and doctrine. The great point of difference in this 
country, is that which makes us either Dissenters or 
Conformists — leaving out of the question Unitarians, who 
occupy an isolated and somewhat anomolous position, and 
the Romanists, who have little hold upon the British mind. 
The Wesleyans will not admit they are Dissenters ; though, 
practically, they are the most formidable opponents of the 
Established Church. They are not Conformists, they must, 
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therefore, be considered Nonconjormists. Taking* these 
two gTeat divisions of religionists — those who conform to 
the English Church on the one hand; and those who dissent 
from that Church on the other — we say the battle must be 
fought between the members of the Church of England, and 
those who refuse to join her communion. The struggle 
between these two great parties has something grand about 
it, though often developing a spirit far enough removed 
from the principles of our common Christianity. When, 
however, the contest is carried on between rival sects out of 
the pale of the English Church, and rival parties within her 
pale, the contest, so far from being grand, is contemptible — 
a fit subject for the laughter of the fiend ; pity of the angels, 
and scorn of all good men. When Mr. A. refuses "to sit 
down" with Mr. B., because a difference exist as to the 
mode of baptism ; when Mr. C. frowns upon Mr. D. because 
one holds to the "Jive points" and the other can receive 
but three; when one party adoring the shade of Wesley, 
disagrees with another party who adore the shade of 
Whitfield; — where, I would ask, is the living Christ all 
this while ? Where is our love to Him of whom u all the 
family in heaven and on earth is named ?" 

With the difference existing in the Established Church 
of this country we have no right to meddle; with the peculiar 
teaching of the several parties of the Conformists we have 
nothing to do — except when such teaching threatens to 
undermine the very foundations of our faith; then, every 
Christian has a right to speak. Leaving the churchmen to 
settle their own differences as best as they can ; let us look 
at the situation of dissenting parties in a place where dissent, 
as a whole, is weak both as to numbers and influence. The 
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Wesley ans must have a chapel, for if you lake Wesleyan 
Methodism out of the world, you take away the sun. 
Methodism in some other form, must exist because 
Conference Methodism is a system of tyranny ; or because 
the old Wesleyans are becoming proud, and therefore 
"Primitive Methodism" is a jnoral necessity, and an 
indispensable complement. We have thus three forms of 
dissent already ; but this will not suffice. Congregationalists 
must secure a footing, for if they do not exist as a leaven 
of the town, the spirit of religious freedom droops, and the 
very backbone of the moral structure is wanting ! Con- 
gregationalists secure a footing accordingly. One would 
imagine that now there would be a sufficient number of 
shades of opinion to colour the arch of religious liberty ; but 
no ! Another party holds it as an essential part of its 
creed, that the ordinance of baptism should be administered 
to adults, and not to infants, as most Christians believe. 
Well then, it might be asked, u Why cannot the Congrer 
gationalists worship together, and a baptistry be provided 
for those who call themselves Baptists ?" Yes ! Why not ! 
We are glad to know that such is the case in many places : 
but here those who regard the mode of baptism of so much 
importance, think it wrong — shall I say a sin ? — to partake 
of the Lord's supper with those who attach less importance 
to the mode than to the ordinance of Baptism. Another 
section of the church, then, must exist. We have now in a 
town, say of three thousand inhabitants, Jive different 
religious communities, in addition to the Conformist party, 
which in such a place is almost sure to be strong in numbers 
and social position. What then is the result? Ministers 
are discouraged, the people are perplexed, and each separate 
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"interest" drags a wearisome existence. Perhaps one of 
the " causes" manages to secure the services of a minister 
who has a considerable portion of the popular element about 
him. In such a case away goes the crowd, and this chapel 
flourishes by means of a congregation made up, not of those 
who have been attracted from the streets or their homes, but 
of the members of the other congregations in the town. 
This state of things may endure for a while, till at length, 
"a vacant church," hearing of this most wonderful star, 
invite him to " fill their pulpit," hoping that he will also fill 
their chapel. The "star" leaves his small charge, for one 
" promising," as he tells his late flock, an " enlarged sphere 
of usefulness." Matters again settle down to their former 
level; relieved now and then by the visit of some popular 
minister, who is engaged more to raise the funds, than the 
tone of piety in the church. 

The origin of sectarian bigotry is error only so far as one- 
sided truth may be considered as error. The founders of 
sects have, generally speaking, regarded some portion of the 
truth buried or almost forgotten, and in bringing what was 
out of sight to the remembrance of the people, have failed 
to fit this particular portion of the truth into the system of 
which, after all, it forms only a part. Such men may have 
done good in their time, but it is a great pity that Christian 
communities cannot bury minor distinctions, when the good 
of the church of Christ renders it desirable and necessary. 
Every man has a right to enjoy his own views, but if, in 
carrying out our " conscientious scruples," we put a drag 
on the Gospel chariot, it is well that we should be ready to 
give up that which is of little moment for the sake of what 
is most important; the welfare of man and spread of the 
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Redeemer's kingdom. I would not say it is of no moment 
that the denomination to which we belong should strengthen 
and increase, but it is far more essential that the darkness 
of sin should vanish before the light of the gospel; the great 
woe of humanity be lessened; the mortal disease be cured; 
that " the unity of spirit in the bond of peace" should be 
maintained. 

MR. PARRY VISITS ST E ADM I N STE R. 

Steadminster is a town considerably larger than Surbiton. 
Two lines of rail pass through it, and every facility is 
afforded to the traveller. Yet Steadminster is slow — the 
slow county town of a slower county. Like most county 
towns, Steadminster has an air of respectability, and on 
market day, the place really looks lively. To this place, far 
away in the south of England, Mr. Parry was sent in the 
depth of a very cold winter. The pulpit was vacant, and 
the church had written to the college, asking for a student 
who was likely to suit. Mr. Parry was thought by the 
professors to be as likely as any, so accordingly he was sent. 
The journey being long, and the weather unusually severe, 

Mr. P 's spirits did not rise in prospect of what was before 

him, but it was his duty to go, so he endeavoured to make 
the best of it. London lay in the route, and our metropolis 
looked as though a thousand wicked sprites had been 
shaking their feather-beds over the roofs of the houses. A 
sharp frost had made the roads very dangerous, and the cab 

horse which drew Mr. P from the Great Northern to 

Paddington station, seemed as though he were sliding for 
the amusement of the London street boys. Our traveller 
was not long in finding a seat for the remainder of the 
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journey, and endeavoured to be as cheerful as the weather 
and his prospects would permit The railway goes through 
the " New Forest," which looked to Mr. Parry very like an 
old moor. Away went the train, passing 1 through towns and 
villages, and making very short calls at some of the stations, 
till at length Steadminster came in sight — or would have 
done, only it was dark. Leaving the train, Mr. P 
jumped into a "'bus" and requested to be set down at the 
door of Mr. Land, with whom he was to sojourn for a time. 
Arrived at the house, the candidate was scon introduced to 
his host and hostess. Mr. Land is a man of considerable 
importance at Steadminster, ranking among the class who, 
in the local paper, are called " the principal inhabitants;" he 
is portly, and of rather an imposing carriage, and without 
being exactly conceited, evidently thinks pretty well of 
himself, but as that is a trait very common to our humanity, 
Mr. Land need not be considered singular on that account. 
Mrs. Land is a ladylike woman, with a touch of the haughty 
in her composition, and has a very decided objection to 
smoking. 

" I hope you are not a smoker, Mr. Parry?" 

" Well, Mrs Land, I must confess to being guilty of that 
habit occasionally." 

" Oh ! I am sorry you smoke, I never allow smoking in my 
house; you are quite welcome to take a pipe or cigar in 
the conservatory — they tell me smoking is good for the 
plants." 

"Thank you, madam, I shall not use your conservatory 
as a smoking room ; the habit is not so deeply rooted as 
to make the absence of a pipe any great deprivation." 

"I am glad you are not a confirmed smoker, and hope 
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you will give it up ; smoking is one of the most unmannerly 
habits of the present day." 

This short conversation will give the reader some idea 
of Mr. Parry's hostess. The lady was kind in her treat- 
ment of the visitor, but very decided in her expressions of 
approval and disapproval; and as Mr. Parry could not 
very well argue the various points with her, he was 
sometimes placed in rather an awkward dilemma. 

Amongst other opinions held by this lady, was one to the 
effect that as a body, ministers make fools of themselves in 
the matter of matrimonial engagements. Mr. Parry had 
to listen to some very sage advice on this point, and to 
strengthen her position, Mrs. Land lent her guest the 
life of a very excellent lady, who, if the biography were in 
all points true, must have felt it a sad trial to live in 
this sinful world. I often think that many biographies 
must be, as to truth, very much in the same position 
as some epitaphs we read. In writing them, memory, and 
imagination, evidently have been at work with the utmost 
persevering industry, whilst the darker spots on their life's 
page are carefully erased. Mr. Parry read the book, and 
thought when he had waded through its tiresome pages 
how very undesirable such a person would have been as 
a companion. 

On the morrow the supply made his appearance in the 
pulpit of Steadminster Congregational Church — the con- 
gregation looked as though they had come out under 
protest! The day was very cold, and as a storm had 
made the vestry uninhabitable, Mr. Parry entered the 
chapel, feeling chilly and not best prepared to go through 
the service. At the close of the service, the candidate was 
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introduced to several of the members, who, on the whole, 
appeared a nice quiet respectable body of people. But I 
must say a little about the chapel. The congregational 
church of Steadminster is a building in the Gothic style 
of architecture, a style now almost the rage. It has a 
pretty spire of about ninety feet in height, and the exterior 
is well finished, though unfortunately the site is not equal 
to the building. There are school rooms behind the chapel 
neatly fitted up, in fact the whole building is neat, and 
apparently kept in good order. The interior of the chapel is 
pretty without being gorgeous. The pulpit is of light-coloured 
stone, the rails, and what would be the panels were it of wood, 
being cast iron, painted blue. An organ stands behind the 
pulpit, and across the opposite end of the building there is a 
gallery, which partly hides a rather handsome window. The 
pews in the body of the chapel are on a slight incline from 
the pulpit to the further end; this inclination, which 
is so small as scarcely to be perceived by the naked eye, 
greatly adds to the appearance of the building. The 
chapel of Steadminster is one of the handsomest in the 
denomination, and is a credit to Congregationalism in the 
town. The congregation was not remarkably numerous 
when Mr. Parry visited Steadminster; what it is now I 
cannot say. The only striking feature about it during the 
candidate's sojourn, was the presence of a number of 
troopers in the gallery. There is a barrack in the town, 
and some of the soldiers being Scotchmen, prefer attending 
a dissenting place of worship, and are allowed to act 
accordingly. These troopers formed a pleasing and im- 
portant addition to the morning congregation. 

In the course of the week Mr. Parry moved his quarters, 
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and took up his abode with the senior deacon, a Mr. Burley. 
This gentleman is a Scotchman, and one of the most genuine 
specimens of our fellow-subjects north of the Tweed. He 
and his lady received Mr. Parry very heartily, and the 
remainder of the week passed rapidly away. Mr. Burley 
had collected a number of ragged urchins for the purpose of 
" teaching them the way which they should go" — I am afraid 
comparatively few of his pupils followed his kindly directions, 
but be that as it may, his efforts were deserving of great praise. 
The good deacon took a room near his own house, and 
during a great part of the Sabbath, his wife and himself 
were engaged doing their best to correct the want of 
instruction or evil example set before these lost ones. 
During Mr. Parry's stay his host gave a treat to his school, 
consisting of tea and cake. However the children might or 
might not appreciate the instruction of their kind teachers, 
they certainly entered very heartily into the spirit of this 
treat, and if their gratitude was in proportion to the quantity 
of cake they disposed of, it must have been immense. 
Before the following Sabbath Mr. Parry paid a visit to a 
fellow- student, who had settled as pastor in this district. 

"How could I get to Transmere, Mr. Burley?" the 
visitor asked one day. 

"You can only get by walking most of the way — stay, 
though, are you a horseman, Mr. Parry?" 

"Veil, I can manage a horse pretty well," was the answer. 

" In that case I can accommodate you — ride over on my 
horse." 

" Thank you, Mr. Burley, that will do capitally; I will set 
off then to-morrow, and pay a visit to my friend Mr. Reed." 

On the morrow, then, Mr. Parry set off, and rode through 
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rather a desolate region on his way to Transmere. It was 
winter, so not exactly the season for a ride in the country; 
and the county of which Steadminster is principal town 
is one of the slowest in the united kingdom. The carters 
which the horseman passed on his route, did not seem 
much more intelligent than the cattle they drove. Trans- 
mere at last came in sight. It has been a place of some 
importance, but at the present day is little better than 
a scattered village, possessing few attractions to the 
traveller. Mr. P. found Mr. Heed lodging with a very 
respectable family, and apparently pretty well at home 
in his quiet retreat. How he managed to exist at all 
in such an out-of-the-way place was a mystery to his 
visitor ; but Mr. Heed is a lover of quiet, and his congre- 
gation is well-to-do as to worldly matters, and according 1 
to all accounts treat their minister very kindly. 

Mr. Parry. "How in the world do you manage to exist 
here, Reed, you must be greatly bored ?" 

Mr. Reed. "Well, you see I do manage to exist, and 
I can tell you there are many worse settlements than 
Transmere." 

Mr. Parry. " I am glad to find you are so well satisfied ! 
But what a dreary ride it is from Steadminster." 

Mr. Reed. "The ride is not so bad in the summer season ; 
you have chosen a most unseasonable time for your visit." 

Mr. Parry. " I do not choose the time at all, and would 
much rather candidate in the summer months, but we 
cannot always have what we wish." 

Mr. Reed. "True! But how do you get on in Stead- 
minster ?" 

Mr. Parry. u Oh, pretty well ! I do not think the town 
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is much excited because of my presence in it ! It is awfully 
slow in this part of the country." 

Mr. Meed. " I think you are disposed to underrate our 
progress, but if we have you settled among us, you will be 
better able to appreciate the excellence of this old fashioned 
county." 

Mr. Parry. " I do not like old fashioned counties, and do 
not think you will have me for a neighbour. It strikes me, 
the ruling powers at Steadminster are not unanimous in my 
favour." 

Mr. Reed. "Do not anticipate evil; you can't' tell what 
may be the result of this visit." 

Mr.' Parry. "Certainly I cannot; but I should like to 
help the good people in these parts forward about half- 
a-century." 

Mr. Meed. "lam afraid you are a radical, a thorough 
John Bright follower; but come, dinner is waiting." 

The two friends went in to dinner, and soon after Mr. 
Parry took his leave and returned to Steadminster, where he 
arrived safely in time for tea, much to the relief of Mrs. 
Burley, who had evidently no great faith in her guest's 
horsemanship, and regarded the ride to Transmere and back 
as quite a feat for a parson, for, as a class, ministers are 
supposed to be nowhere where a horse is concerned. The 
second Sabbath now approached; the congregations were 
better than on the previous week, and Mr. Parry finished his 
work, feeling that anyway he had some friends in the congre- 
gation. He supped at the house of Mr. Land, but little passed 
during the meal. The conversation was common-place, and 
the candidate was not sorry at a comparatively early hour, to 
find himself once more in company with Mr. Burley. It 
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was the last evening they would have together, and time 
flew apace, while host and guest were busy in conversation. 
At length the friends parted, and next day Mr. Parry 
returned to London by the Great Western, and eventually 
made his way home, for it was the period of the Christmas 
vacation. 

Shortly after, Mr. Parry was informed that the church 
had decided on hearing additional supplies, and through a 
friend, the following particulars came to his knowledge. 
The church at Steadminster had, for some time, been having 
various supplies. Most of the ministers who occupied their 
pulpit were men of experience, if not of wisdom, but 
eventually they grew tired of these men, and determined 
upon hearing a student about to settle. What they should 
have done was to send for a student, and give him a fair 
trial before having another supply brought before them. 
But the people of Steadminster, it seems, liked to have two 
strings to their bow, so one of the leading deacons wrote to 
two colleges, asking the authorities of each to send a young 
man about to leave, and likely to suit them. Two men 
were thus brought into competition, which was very 
undesirable, and not likely to further the object in view. 
The result of the whole proceeding was, that neither of 
the two candidates could with safety be asked to become 
the minister of Steadminster. A word or two in refer- 
ence to the conduct of this church. According to the 
recognised rule of Independency, each congregation has the 
right of chosing its minister. No one has any reason to 
find fault with the exercise of this right, whatever he may 
privately think of the plan, so long as it is the rule of the 
denomination. But I would ask, are there no rules of 
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common sense and justice which should guide congregations 
in their treatment of candidates ? Are we either as ministers 
or students, to be set in opposition like so many cheap jacks 
who bawl the excellence of their wares into the ears of a 
gaping crowd ? If candidating for a vacant pulpit appears 
but a trifle in the estimation of some people, it is no 
trifle in the estimation of the candidate himself. There 
are many objections to be urged against the system 
altogether, and no language can be too strong in denouncing 
conduct such as that pursued by the congregationalists of 
Steadminster in relation to the two students, who, by their 
invitation, occupied the pulpit on trial. Without being able 
to specify a remedy which 1 could flatter myself, would meet 
the case in every point, there are several objections which 
might be urged against the plan of settlement among the 
nonconformist bodies. 

1. It depends too much on first impressions ! It does not 
always happen that the man who strikes a congregation at 
first sight, as most likely to suit, turns out on trial to be all 
that was expected of him. Even if those who choose a 
minister were so many repetitions of Lavater, their first 
impressions would not in every case be most reliable, as it is, 
mistakes are very common, and often followed by disastrous 
consequences. If a man stands six feet in his stockings, and 
has a sonerous voice and correct enunciation, he will be 
often elected over the head of a man of twice his power and 
merit, if it should happen that his rival is less striking in 
appearance, 

" The tinsel glitter, and the specious mien, 
Delude the most — few pry behind the scenes." 

I remember sitting in the midst of a large and expectant 
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congregation, who were assembled to hear one of England's 
greatest preachers. The place was very fall, and by-and- 
by, a spare man of unpretending mien, ascended the pulpit • 
" Is that him ?" exclaimed some one near me, addressing his 
neighbour. Now, what did the questioner expect ? Evidently 
a man with the strength of Hercules, and towering height of 
a giant I The people, on the whole, are not prepared for 
anything extraordinary, except from a man whose looks 
carry weight, and whose voice reminds one of thunder. 
" But they find out their mistake in time," some one may 
exclaim ! True, but in the case of young men who have 
nothing extraordinary about them, but who yet are worth 
listening to, the idea to which I now refer, acts as a 
hindrance, preventing the people from valuing ministers 
according to a just standard. Imagine then a man whose 
appearance is not in his favour, presenting himself as a 
candidate before a strange congregation, he will at once 
lose the favour of the greater part of those who are present. 
It is not everyone who can bear in mind that nature sets 
some of her rarest jewels in the plainest settings. 

2. It is an ordeal through which no sensitive organism 
can pass with credit. I am aware that no position can be 
gained without our having to pass through doorways, more 
or less narrow and unpleasant, but no conceivable position 
can be more humiliating and trying than that of a man 
appearing before a congregation "to see if he will do." 
Men who possess little or no fineness of feeling pass 
through their candidating experiences without caring 
much about the anomalous character of their position, 
but with many it is very different, and we may hold it trne 
that, 
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u The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns." 

To my mind the position of a ministerial candidate is 
hateful in the extreme. The preacher, for the time being, 
is in the position of a teacher standing for approval in the 
presence of his scholars. It will follow that many men 
under such circumstances never can do their best, and 
therefore fell to make so favourable an impression as they 
would if relieved from the pressure of such an ordeal. Who 
can preach the gospel with freedom when he knows the con- 
gregation is endeavouring to weigh his words, gauge his 
intellect, and test his orthodoxy ? One might feel tempted 
to strike out; to be, in short, a sort of pulpit Tom Sayers, 
when undergoing this trial, which of course, would not 
facilitate matters. 

3. It encourages quackery. "What, quackery in the 
pulpit?" one may ask. Yes, quackery in the pulpit, which 
is the worst kind of quackery. Take the case of men who 
never sound the deepest depths or scale the steepest heights, 
but who yet do manage "to get up" half-a-dozen good 
sermons. To a strange congregation not called upon to 
listen to them month after month, such men appear better 
than they are. " He seems a good preacher," one says to 
his neighbour. "Yes, very good," is the reply. I think 
he will do? adds the first speaker, and we will suppose the 
majority of the congregation are of the same opinion, in 
that case the good preacher is likely to settle in the place. For 
awhile all goes on smoothly, and everyone appears satisfied ; 
but before long one and another discover that the thoughts 
of their minister go round and round, and that, too, in a 
narrow circle. Such a man may have been chosen in 
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preference to several who would have extended their 
observations deeper and wider, but the minister is settled, 
probably shows no disposition to move, so the people have 
to make the best of their bargain. Now it will be found 
that few men can rise above the temptation to show off 
when they are candidating. The temptation is great, the 
people will be all the better pleased, you may secure the 
pulpit by doing better than your best, if such a thing be 
possible, you may win golden opinions from the occasional 
hearers, and be talked of as a " rising minister." But — but 
the man is a fool who sports thus with honesty when 
seeking a place as teacher of God's truth. Better be 
honest, though — 

" To be honest as this world goes, 
Is to be one picked out of ten thousand." 

I am quite convinced that in the end we are all valued 
much as we deserve, and, therefore, if some of us fail in 
commanding the respect which we think is our due, it is 
because we have thought "more highly of ourselves than 
we ought to think." Still, candidating among the congre- 
gations of our denomination, is one of the greatest trials to 
a man's nerves and morals to which he can possibly be 
subject. To bring these remarks to a conclusion, I must 
say that there are none who boast more of their freedom in 
choosing a minister than Congregationalists, and there are 
none who find more fault with their ministers, or are more 
easily dissatisfied with them, though they be men of their 
own choice. 

I will not trouble the reader with my own experience to 
the full as a candidate, suffice it to say, that after making 
a journey or two to no purpose, I was invited to preach 
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where I at present reside, and after having occupied the 
pulpit for two Sabbaths, received an unanimous call, which 
I accepted after due consideration, and have since worked 
as God has given me ability, endeavouring to discharge 
those duties which, to the wisest and best among us, seem 
fraught with so many difficulties, and involve consequences 
which may well make us fear lest, after all, our life's task be 
but half accomplished, and the glory of the gospel be tarnished 
by our weak efforts to proclaim "the truth as it is in 
Jesus." I would wish to follow the footsteps of my Divine 
Master, knowing that " the life of a pious minister is visible 
rhetoric. ,, 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGY. 

•' The sacred page 
With calm attention scan! If on thy soul, 
As thou dost read, a ray of purer light 
Break in, O check it not, give it full scope. 
Admitted, it will break the clouds which long 
Have dimmed thy sight, and lead thee, till at last, 
Convictions, like the sun's meridian beams, 
Illuminate thy mind." 

" The Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protect- 
ants." Indeed? I have no doubt that, during the last 
twelve months, the maxim just quoted has been uttered 
many times, and with great unction, by men who regard 
themselves as very good Protestants; and, therefore, well 
qualified to inform the public mind as to the true nature 
of Protestant religion. Let us accept the maxim. Then 
there are no Protectants I There is not a man in 
Christendom whose religion is of " the Bible, and the 
Bible only." Education, social position, our particular 
calling, and our physical and mental constitution, all have to 
do with the formation of our religious beliefe. A time of 
hard fighting for civil rights and religious freedom, was pro- 
ductive of a dogmatic Theology: a period of comparative 
quiet is sure to produce teaching of a more contemplative 
cast. Those who dogmatize denounce the speculative as 
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being* in error; whilst the more thoughtful are too ready 
to return these denunciations with a sneer. 

The position of a theological tutor, of the present day, 
is beset with difficulties. Difficulties, indeed, must always 
attend the path of those who teach a subject of such depth 
and importance; but just now there is a gTeat dread of 
heterodoxy, especially amongst that class of people who 
scarcely understand the meaning of the word. Seeing 
our religious publications are content to be the medium 
of advertisers, why may not such an advertisement as the 
following appear, say in the "Evangelical Magazine?" 

WANTED A THEOLOGY. 

"The advertiser — who is a theological tutor — desires to 
meet with a "System of Theology," which shall comprise 
all recent views as far as they are orthodox, and all the old 
views as far as they are trice. As numbers of young men 
are waiting to be taught, it is important that this 
advertisement should be attended to at once." 

Some may say the old truth is all that we require ! If, 
by the Old Truth be meant that which has always been 
The Truth, we would echo such a sentiment. By all 
means adhere to the old truth. Truth, however, like Him, 
who is the source of it, is neither old nor young but 
Eternal. The generally recognised standard of orthodoxy 
is Calvinism, and John Calvin must ever be considered 
one of the greatest contributors to theological lore the 
world ever saw. His massive intellect, his giant will, 
his sound sense, his extensive learning, and his attachment 
to the cause of Christianity, demand the highest admiration 
and respect. No attempt to systematize the truth has had 
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a firmer and more comprehensive hold of Christendom than 
his "Institutes." To sneer at such a man is the highest 
folly. But does it therefore follow that to take him 
as an infallible guide is wisdom? May we not do him 
all honour, without putting his teaching side by side with 
the doctrine of our Saviour, or of St. Paul? 

The theology taught in these days, among Nonconformists 
is an attempt to graft the system of Calvin on that tree 
which is the growth of modern conviction, and honest, 
truth-loving research; an attempt to make the little boy's 
clothes fit the full grown man./ The attempt is a wretched 
failure, as any one who will take the trouble of studying 
the "systems" of modern or moderate Calvinists, will soon 
understand. What is moderate Calvinism? A man is 
either a Galvinist or he is not! Could Calvin rise from 
his grave his time might be alternately occupied in 
catechising and disowning some of his professed followers, 
and revising — may I say correcting? — his " institutes.** 
The sturdy continental reformer, meeting one of his modern 
disciples, might ask, "What do you call yourself ?" "A 
moderate Calvinist," would be the answer. "Do you then 
mean to say I was theologically drunk ?" He might reply, 
if a man be a moderate Calvinist he may, with equal justice, 
be called a moderate Armenian, so that the followers of 
these two great names may learn to shake hands over the 
truth held in common, as I doubt not their leaders have 
learnt to do, long ago, in the presence of our common Lord." 

Theology cannot be stationary until it be perfect ! We 
may say with Jeremy Taylor : " Theology is rather a divine 
life than a divine knowledge ;" yet to live to purpose, we 
must shape our thinkings as well as direct our steps in 

£■ ■; 
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the path of rectitude. "Progress," says one, "is living 
movement." If this be true in relation to the matters of 
every-day-life, surely it is no less true in relation to 
those solemn verities which concern the unseen and the 
immortal. The most important truths—truths which affect 
our salvation are never allowed to dwell in the dim twilight 
of uncertainty or unbelief. " A man's religion consists 
not of the many things he is in doubt of, and tries to 
believe, but of the few he is assured of, and has no need 
of effort for believing." Notwithstanding, what is termed 
Theology will always partake, more or less, of the peculiarities 
of the age. Can we believe that the Theology which was 
specially adapted to the sixteenth century is as well 
suited to the nineteenth ? Is progress the law of everything 
save religious teaching? Amid the clearer light which 
shines with the advance of the ages, are there no rays 
to fall upon the sacred volume; not to show what was 
not, but to discover truths, which, though existing from 
all time, have remained obscure or hidden. We are taught 
to believe that religious light shone brighter and brighter 
from the age of the patriarchs to the time of the apostles. 
Is it a sin to believe that the light will be clearer yet? 
Is it a sin to believe that God will grant to sincere and 
able searchers after truth a brighter revelation of Himself?" 
One thing may be said, these lesser stars must move in 
their appointed orbits round the central sun, or they and 
their teaching will alike fall to the ground. When men 
leave the sunlight of revelation, and light the "farthing 
candle" of mere human philosophy, so far from being 
the benefactors of their time and place, they render them- 
selves justly liable to censure, and fit objects of contempt. 
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There are, however, clouds and mist about the truth 
which the prayerful, earnest, and thoughtful efforts of 
men who are the best and the wisest, will, by God's help, 
clear away. "Endless is the search of truth," why then 
should it be discouraged? An honest man cannot, dare 
not be silent, if he feels God has granted him a revela- 
tion; it may be only a feeling, but yet he must, none the 
less, give utterance to the thoughts which stir his inner 
being. We should welcome the efforts of every honest 
inquirer, though we may not be able to credit his utterances 
as a revelation from God; we should bid truth welcome, 
though in doing so we are called upon to give up some 
of our most cherished notions. 

" Truth though sometimes clad 
In painful lustre, yet is always welcome ; 
Dear as the light that shows the lurking rock : 
'Tis the fair star that ne'er into the main 
Descending, leads us safe through stormy life." 

THEOLOGY CANNOT BE SYSTEMATISED. 

When men can measure infinity, or gaze upon the 
unveiled glory of the Divine Being, then they may be 
able to dogmatise as to the truth in its depth, height, and 
breadth. To read the writings of some men, one would 
think they had written under the guidance of the spirit of 
infallibility. The first, second, and third qualities of certainty 
might be dogmatism. " Every one of their opinions appears 
to them written, as it were, in sunbeams, and they grow 
angry that their neighbours do not see it in the same light." 
The words of God might be the words of an equal, instead 
6f being the utterances of the eternal mind. They seem to 
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forget that, "as revelation is a communication from an 
infinite mind to a finite capacity, it may be expected to 
mingle shadow with its splendour, for what finite compre- 
hension can grasp infinity?" Until we can visit every part 
of the vast moral universe, we cannot pretend to fit every 
truth to its kindred part of the great whole, but must be 
satisfied to receive such fragments as are necessary to us in 
this portion of God's vast dominions. No theologian 
can think or write without system; still, no human mind 
can put together, as a perfect system, the entire truth; for 
the best of all reasons, God, in His wisdom, has not seen fit 
to reveal it. What, then, is orthodoxy? Simply Bible 
teaching. He is not most orthodox who is " best up in/' and 
the most sincere admirer of, this or that so-called " system of 
theology;" but, rather, who most carefully studies God's 
word, and most clearly understands its teaching. Is there, 
then, no standard of orthodoxy? Yes; the Bible. In that 
Bible, saving truth is as clear as day. All theology may be 
summed up as the proper understanding of these two words, 
si n and sal vat ion. They who seek in humble trust to follow 
Christ shall not seriously err, but will prove the truth of our 
Saviour's words, when He said, " If ye continue in my word 
then are ye my disciples indeed, and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free." When the 
believing spirit rests upon a living Christ, heterodoxy will 
have no power to harm. 

Why do we tremble for the truth ? Do we tremble lest 
the sun should forget to rise on the morrow ? The sun is 
not more sure to rise than truth is sure to triumph. It 
always struck me that the writings of great divines are 
more taken up with guarding against error than in setting 
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the truth in fairer light As though the citadel of heaven 
were in danger, and men were required to build a rampart 
round it. We are provided with a "plumb and line" to 
keep us square, rather than with tools to dig deeper into the 
mines of truth, that we may discover the precious metal. If 
a man puts his own thinkings in his own words he is 
instantly regarded as a dangerous person. A hue and cry- 
is raised against him. Truth might be a " powder magazine," 
and he a u lighted match" ready to blow it up." We have 
as much reason to fear lest God should cease to be the 
eternal self-existing One, as we have to dread lest His truth 
should be buried under the rubbish which foolish and 
wicked men strive to heap upon it. 

We start too much because of the differences of opinion 
which exist on theological subjects, forgetting that these 
differences do not imply that all the truth is on one side and 
all the error on the other. The best " system" is not any 
one taken singly, but is made up of cullings from every 
system which has any truth in it. In any controversy we 
suppose that right is being opposed by heterodoxy. It may 
be that new light is about to be thrown on the old truth. 
In fact, this, by the providence of God, must be the tendency 
of all the controversies raging; controversies which, just 
now, seem to be shaking Christendom to its very centre. 
He has derived most benefit from the controversies which 
have been committed to writing, who, without being an 
ardent or narrow disciple of one man, or believer in one set 
of opinions or round of doctrines, has learnt to turn to good 
account the " burning words" and grandest thoughts of all 
men whose hope has been Christ, as far as his reading has 
brought him into contact with them, and as far as in word 
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and spirit, these master minds have followed Christ. Milton 
writes, " There is no learned man, but will confess he has 
much profited by reading controversies ; his senses awakened, 
his judgment sharpened, and the truth which he holds more 
firmly established. If then it be profitable for him to read, 
why should it not at least be tolerable and free for his 
adversary to write? In logic, they teach that contraries 
laid together more evidently appear. It follows, then, that 
all controversy being permitted, falsehood will appear more 
false, and truth the more true, which must needs conduce 
much to the general confirmation of an implicit truth." It 
would seem, by the conduct of some, that they feared truth 
by her enemies would be thrown down a well which has no 
bottom, never again to gladden the eyes or rejoice the heart 
of mortal man. There seems to be a desire on the part of 
our teachers, rather to shirk great questions than to meet 
them. They must be met. We have to grapple with them 
in our course through the world, so the sooner we learn to 
face them bravely the better for our peace. What threatens 
to shipwreck our faith may only serve to ground it more 
firmly. "Toutes ces contraries, qui sembloient le plus 
m'eloigner de la connoisance de la religion, est ce qui m'a le 
plus t6t conduit h la veritable." * 

It is said sometimes, that we should be very careful not 
to unsettle the minds of young men; that it is cruel to do so, 
and has a pernicious tendency. Is it not more cruel to 
allow students to go on believing certain views incontro- 
vertible truth, though it is known that a time must come 
when doubt will arise ? It is the part of wise teaching to 

* Pascal. 
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arouse wholesome doubt, if there be any means of meeting' 
such doubt; of answering satisfactorily those perplexing* 
questions that will arise; or, showing that it is impossible 
they should be answered, and that they do not come within 
the legitimate sphere of " religious thought." If the faith 
of any man will not stand such questionings, his faith 
is rotten, and cannot too soon be made to appear so. 

Now what is the position of "Congregational theology?'* 
It is in a transition state. Wishing to be clothed upon, but 
dreading to be unclothed. Some men fear the result. 
Whatever love for the faith such fear may manifest, it 
certainly is a proof of weak faith in those who are troubled 
lest the cause of Christ should suffer. Why should we 
stand aghast at the term heterodox, and stare at the man 
who is charged with heterodoxy as though he were a 
creature of another sphere ? Christ was considered heterodox 
in His day; and Paul was regarded by his countrymen as 
the prince of heretics; yet the former was "the truth," and 
the latter was the brightest reflection of it the world has 
ever seen. The theology of the denomination has undergone 
a change, is undergoing a still further change. Why not 
honestly confess as much, instead of professing to follow a 
man whose peculiar tenets we modify or deny? If we 
remain under the shadow of the cross we shall never wander 
very far from the truth. 

/ The tutors of theology in our colleges are dissatisfied 
with the present state of things, but do not care to sail out 
of sight of the old landmarks. I sometimes think that men 
stand more in dread of the censure of their fellows than they 
do of betraying their convictions; even good and wise men 
are slow to face the disapproval of those who are set, or have 
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set themselves in authority. Some one asked the philosopher 
Antisthenes — " What learning" was most necessary for man's 
life?" when the wise man answered — "To unlearn that 
which is nought" Much of the high sounding teachings 
of men are " nought," but they have such a hold upon the 
popular mind that to unlearn them, or attempt to unlearn 
them, appears a height of presumption of which no mortal 
should be guilty. There are "stock doctrines" in "set 
phrases" which, like the traditions of the pharisees and 
scribes, threaten to make the " word of God of none effect." 
Instead of showing these doctrines up to ridicule, our 
teachers preserve them, lest what is more liberal should 
poison the minds of "the rising ministry;" lest the old 
puritans should be dragged from their lofty pedestals and 
error should be enthroned in the hearts of the ministry of 
the day. The old clothing will not fit, so rather than have 
a new suit, the body must be stunted and the raiment 
patched. The consequence of all this is, individual minds, 
in rebelling against the narrow and limited views of the 
ultra-orthodox, have run into the extremes of neology. The 
words of Oliver Cromwell to the Scotch ministers might be 
used in addressing some of the narrow, though well-meaning 
champions of orthodoxy of the present day. "Your 
pretended fear lest error should step in, is like the man that 
would keep all the wine out of the country, lest men should 
be drunk. It would be found an unjust and an unwise 
jealousy to deny a man the liberty he hath by nature, upon 
a supposition he may abuse it: when he doth abuse it, 
judge." That men do abuse their liberty is only too true, 
and will be true, though narrowness become, if possible, 
still more narrow, and strictness still more strict. Every 
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honest mind should be aided in his search after the truth, 
not hindered. The most sincere and lowly may err in their 
attempts to know more of the power of the gospel, but a 
pioneer may be excused if he show only a slight acquaintance 
with a comparatively unbeaten track. We consider it was 
a for grander thing for Columbus to discover America than 
it is for a modern mariner to find his way there; though 
the captain of to-day find his way far more readily, and 
perform the passage far more quickly than Columbus could. 
There is a restless spirit evident now-a-days. Awkward 
questions are being asked, startling theories are being 
propounded. It is of no use to reply hush to the former; or, 
silence to the latter, for thinkers won't be hushed and 
silenced so readily. It may be very wicked of the said 
thinkers, but such is the fact Amid all this conflict of 
opinions the Christian man need not fear. The gospel in 
its purity and light is yet "the power of God to salvation 
to every one that believeth." The outworks of the citadel 
may be a little damaged, but the citadel itself is beyond the 
reach of harm. Nineteen centuries will soon have passed 
since Christianity was preached and exemplified in the 
person of its founder. Over and over again the cry has 
been raised, " Orthodoxy is in danger; stand up for the 
truth." Orthodoxy is no more in danger than God's 
throne; whilst the truth shines brighter than ever, giving 
light to many a darkened understanding, and joy to many 
a stricken heart. Why dread then so much the result of 
inquiry? The fact is, many do battle for their creed, 
dignifying it by the name of the gospel, and abusing all as 
heretics and enemies of the human race who do not subscribe 
to the form which they have drawn up. Some men's creed 
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is their idol, and like Nebuchadnezzar, they call upon all men 
to bow to their idol, to the music of their sweet voices. Let 
such beware lest amongst those who refuse to do homage 
there be some who are truer prophets than they; truer 
worshippers of the one true and ever living God. Doubtless 
there are many very good men who are very zealous for the 
" truth as it is in Jesus," who yet cry down any attempts 
to cast the beliefs of men in another mould, but too many 
of these zealous champions for what they call orthodoxy 
care more to uphold the credit of a form of belief to which 
they are attached, than they do to serve the cause of our 
Divine Master. Are we to bury our reason in a sort of 
mysticism, or divest ourselves of all responsibility as to the 
framing and maintenance of our beliefs ? No I a thousand 
times no! We must search the Scriptures, and by all 
honest aid endeavour to understand the spiritual meaning 
of the Book. When man makes, or attempts to make a 
system, that system is imperfect and very limited, as from 
the nature of the case it must be. Our best plan is to study 
the word and listen to the voice of God. That is the best 
theology which arises from an enlightened conviction. 
They who sit " at the feet of Jesus" will obtain a clearer 
insight into the truth than those who sit slavishly at the 
feet of any human master, be he ever so great, wise, and 
learned. 

In the Established Church, and outside her pale, contro- 
versy is rife, and bold opinions and doctrines are being 
hazarded. The exegesis of the present day is certainly 
very daring in some of its aspects, and the humble and 
devout Christians must mourn as they examine some of the 
views propounded by the more advanced divines. Is not the 
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extravagance- of the "new views" more the result of a 
re-action from the narrow teaching of some of the orthodox, 
than of enlightened research and honest inquiry ? Will the 
truth suffer? Has it suffered? The poor and unlearned 
still derive consolation and hope from the gospel ; and the 
rich and great men of our land bow more devoutly at the 
shrine of Jesus, than they have ever done in times gone by. 
There is one feeling acting as a conservative element upon 
our theology, which is worthy of all honour. I mean a 
reverence for the men whose giant labours and faithful 
service have been the bulwark of Protestanism. We cannot 
dispense with the past, any more than the topstone of a 
building can be laid without a foundation. The writings of 
divines who have lived and worked in stormy days of civil 
conflict, cannot be lightly passed by ; but it is no honour to 
them nor benefit to us, that their narrowness and dogmatism, 
arising from their age and circumstances, should be made a 
part of their lasting memorial ; at any rate, we should not 
be requested to bow down before their faults, as lowly as 
before their virtues; to receive their defective thinkings 
with as much submission and respect as we are prepared to 
pay to their grandest thoughts and noblest aspirations. 
" Honour to whom honour" is due, but there is no wisdom, 
and only weak faith manifest in the vain regrets so common 
about the " good old times," either in the civil or religious 
world. "From the very discontent and fantasticalness of 
his nature, man is apt to look backward at what he thinks 
the lost paradise of another age. He affects to snuff the 
odour of its fruits and flowers, and, with a melancholy 
shaking of the head, sees, or think he sees, the flashing of 
the fiery swords that guard them; and then, in the 
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restlessness of his heart, in the peevishness and discontent of 
his soul, he says all sorts of bitter things of the generation 
he has fallen amongst, and from the vanished glory of the 
past predicts increasing darkness for the future." There is 
another tendency evident in these days, and that is the 
readiness shown in some quarters to regard the past as only 
fit to be buried out of sight, and the thoughts of the past as 
comparatively worthless in this age of superior light and 
knowledge. This is a cause for regret. It gives plausibility 
to narrowness, and arouses suspicion and distrust. Who 
will point us to a firm resting-place ? 

" Old writers push'd the happy season back, — 
The more fools they, — we forward : dreamers both : 
You most, that in an age when every hour 
Must sweat her sixty minutes to the death, 
Live on, God love us, as if the seedsman, rapt 
Upon the teeming harvest, should not dip 
His hand into the bag ; but well I know, 
That unto him who works, and feels he works, 
This same grand year is ever at the doors." 

Tennyson. 

Some amongst us look forward too impatiently 5 others to 
the past with an over fond regret; would that we had power, 
like " the two-headed Janus," to look both to the past and 
to the future in the foil assurance that all will be well at last. 
It will be a happy time for our students — at least, for 
many of them — when their teachers neither frown down, as 
some do, all attempts to navigate the undiscovered sea ; or 
unduly encourage, as is said of others, the daring mariner 
in his voyage of discovery — a voyage, which, in most cases, 
can only end in disappointment ; in some instances, is likely 
to be attended with violent shipwreck. Of one thing I am 

v 
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sure, it is useless for any tutor to spend his time or use his 
endeavours to reconcile contradictions, or bolster up decaying 
beliefs. The doctrines which are built upon the Word of God 
require no apologists* Those beliefs which are of God, so far 
from requiring constant defence, will, by their own inherent 
force, assault the strongholds of unbelief and sin, winning 
mighty conquests in the Redeemer's name. No man, who 
takes the Bible as his text book and chart, will ever be lost 
in the mazes of error; will ever strike on the rocks of 
unbelief. " The Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of 
Protestants !" Be it so ! When this maxim shall be fully 
understood, what a glorious day will dawn upon this 
darkened world of ours. Then, indeed, shall the cause of 
Christ triumph; the mists shall clear away, the din of 
controversy cease, barriers be broken down, and from the 
universal and united church one song of harmony shall 
ascend to the throne of the most High. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

TO THE READER. 

The aim of the writer of these pages, if not discernible by 
the reader, will not be made any more apparent though 
ever so elaborate an explanation were attempted. The 
object of a book, if not plain from the perusal of it, is very 
seldom made plainer by any "commentary on the text." 
Before finishing my task, however, I may venture to address 
a few words to— as I hope — several classes of my readers. 

1. Let me suppose that this volume may come under the 
notice of some of the tutors of our colleges. I am not 
about to assume the chair, and ask you to descend to the 
position of a learner ; but if you will condescend to listen 
awhile, I may venture to echo a few of the sentiments 
prevalent amongst students in regard to their teachers. 
They say a good actor succeeds in putting himself 
in the position of the person he represents ; certainly, one 
important condition of success in teaching is for the tutor 
to place himself as near as may be in the position of those 
whom he is called upon to instruct. Many men having 
climbed the ladder of learning, forget the tedious journey by 
which they have attained their lofty pedestal; forget that 
the ladder was climbed step by step, and not mounted at a 
single bound. They wonder that the processes which seem to 
them so clear, should present any difficulty to the learner. 
One has said, " A tutor should not be continually thundering 
instruction into the ears of his pupil, as if he were goi 
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it through a funnel, but after having put the lad, like a 
young horse, on a trot, before him, to observe his paces, and 
see what he is able to perform, should, according to the 
extent of his capacity, induce him to taste, to distinguish, 
and to find out things for himself; sometimes opening the I 
way, at other times leaving it for him to open; and by 
abating or increasing his own pace, accommodate his 
precepts to the capacity of his pupil." The met is, the best 
scholars, as a rule, do not make the best teachers ; walking 
encylopaedias may be very interesting specimens of humanity, 
but they are far from being the best guides. The brain of 
such men is " all on heaps," like an " old curiosity shop," so 
that when called upon to present information to the learner, 
they fail to bring exactly what is needed ; either get away 
from the subject altogether; or overwhelm the pupil with an 
amount of learning which is as useless as it is wonderful. 
Some of our professors answer to the following description of 
a pedant : — 

" The man, who stretch'd in Isis calm retreat, 
To books and study gives seven years complete, 
See ! strew'd with learned dust, his nightcap on, 
He walks, an object new beneath the sun ! 
The boys flock round him, and the people stare ; 
So stiff, so mute, some statue you would swear, 
Stept from its pedestal to take the air !" 

One has remarked : "The intellect of the wise is like 
glass ; it admits the light of heaven and reflects it." 
Anyhow, this is such an intellect as is required in the case 
of every teacher. It must often be a sad trial to the 
patience of a tutor, when he finds his efforts neither 
appreciated nor understood, but in the worst times there are 
nome who are grateful to their instructors, and this gratitude 
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does not die out with the years. The position of a professor, 
like every other position, has its light and shade; its 
advantages and trials ; still, to be the teacher of teachers, is 
an office which is most honourable. Those men who have 
thrown additional light upon the truth for the benefit of their 
scholars; those men who send ministers into the world, 
with minds well stored, and hearts brave to " labour and 
wait" in the cause of Christ, are sowing for themselves seeds 
of an abundant harvest. And it may be, that the very 
men who at the time were apparently least benefitted, will 
prove eventually that the kindness and instruction of their 
tutors were not thrown away upon them. Teaching is 
hard work — very hard work when the teacher is honest — 
and it is badly paid, as far as any pecuniary remuneration is 
concerned, but few men have a mightier influence upon the 
destinies of an age, than those who direct the thoughts and 
instruct the minds of the future teachers of religion in this 
world. As one who owes much to my teachers, I would 
give them their due, and hope the day will come, when 
teaching of the right sort will be rewarded more in pro- 
portion to its deserts. 

2. I hope some students will feel it worth their while 
to read these pages, I cannot therefore refrain from writing 
a little for their — may I say — benefit? Yours are precious 
hours, time is always valuable to you, its value is beyond 
all price. "Plenty of time," you say. When you leave 
college, and are endeavouring week by week to make honest 
useful sermons, you will find the time has been short 
enough. A man may pass creditably through college 
without hard work, if his abilities are only of the average 
sort, but if he do, he is the loser. There is a law of 
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compensation which will surely overtake him. It is only 
hy adding 1 to our stock of knowledge that we can preserve 
that already attained. Sidney Smith writes: "It is no 
more possible for an idle man to keep together a certain 
stock of knowledge, than it is possible to keep together a 
stock of ice exposed to the meridian sun. Every day 
destroys a fact, a relation, or an influence, and the only 
method of preserving the bulk and value of the pile is by 
constantly adding to it." As fer as my experience goes, 
I should say that the temptation to idleness assails a man 
with the greatest force during his second year at college. 
The first year is spent before the excitement of new scenes 
and hopes has passed away; moreover, during the commence- 
ment of student life, we are more in dread of wholesome 
discipline than in the later part of our college course. Now, 
it is of the greatest importance that any tendency to 
indolence should be overcome, when the temptation first 
presents itself. " What can be the good of all this ?" is the 
too impatient expression of many a student during the 
literary period of a collegiate training. One great use is to 
form the habit of study, and bring the powers of mind under 
control. This is the period when self is either mastered or 
obtains the mastery. I would ask you to look down the 
college list, and you will see, it is not the men whom nature 
seems most richly to have endowed; it is not the men who 
are most witty and clever; but the men who are most 
honestly industrious, who succeed the best. What some 
men lack in natural capacity they more than make up in 
an indomitable perseverance and untiring industry, which, 
like the tortoise in the fable, win the race. " Oh ! it is of 
no consequence," I have heard men exclaim, " It's of no 
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consequence, I can always manage to keep up with my 
class, without any gTeat effort." We would say to such, 
" Indeed, then it is a sin if you are not first." It would 
have been no credit to the hare if he had beaten the 
tortoise but it was a great disgrace that he should allow 
the tortoise to be first in the race. Have you talent ? seek 
to have industry in proportion. It may be you have not so 
much of the former as you may imagine, but industry we 
may all have, the two united bend the moral forces to their 
will. "Industry and intellect are never incompatible. 
There is more wisdom, and will be more benefit, in 
combining them than scholars like to believe, or than the 
common world imagine; life has time enough for both, and 
its happiness will be increased by the union." How can we 
expect to lead others if we are slaves to self, or leave the 
powers God has given us to run almpst to waste. To know 
and master self in pursuit of the right, is a position we 
should do well to attain. 

" Self -reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power, (power by herself 
Would come uncalled for), but live bj law, 
Acting the law we live by, without fear: 
And because right is right, to follow right, 
Were wisdom to the scorn of consequence." Tennyson. 

Amongst the dangers to which theological students 
stand exposed are these two: a temptation to undervalue 
the literary part of the course, on the one hand; or a 
tendency to overrate it on the other. It is easy to say 
that literary subjects bear no relation— or only a very remote 
relation — to the minister's profession, but that is only 
shuffling the question. Supposing they did not, still having 
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entered a college, each student is in honesty bound to 
attend to every department of the collegiate course ; unless 
he can truly say that his health would be sacrificed were 
he to attempt to do justice to all the subjects brought 
under his notice. But these subjects are not so useless 
as many imagine. They form part of the education of a 
gentleman; and those very men who now complain of 
having to spend their time in the study of mathematics 
and classics, would feel insulted if no such opportunity 
were afforded them. The other danger is, that students, in 
their desire to be scholarly, should lose sight of the great 
object to which they have devoted their lives. Every study 
should be made subservient to the chief end which the 
student has in view. Theological students have the ministry 
in view, the scholar then must serve the minister, and 
not the minister the scholar. Some men will be called 
to benefit their fellow men by the exercise of mental gifts, 
to a greater degree than others, yet all should care most 
to preach Christ and Him crucified to the masses around 
them. A too exclusive attention to literature makes the 
work of the pastor and preacher distasteful, a result which 
cannot too carefully be guarded against. 

A great temptation which lies in the way of young men, 
especially of those of any popular power, is a desire to 
become a "sensational preacher." Popularity, rather than 
usefulness, seems to be the aim in too many instances. 
Sensation being the order of the day, of course the pulpit 
has not escaped. I have known students give themselves 
up to the study of popularity; or rather to ascertain the 
secret of popularity. " Oh ! I see you cannot become 
popular yourself, so it is the old tale of the 'fox and the 
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grapes.' " Steady, my friend, I do not condemn popularity. 
It is the ardent seeking-after popularity which is hurtful; 
destructive of the finer feelings and nobler aims which 
should have place in the heart of every minister of the 
gospel. Congregations of the present day are tempted to 
minister on the self-same principles as that which guides 
the lessee of a theatre in engaging an actor. "Will 
he draw a full house ?" " Will the pews let ?" Now, it is 
quite lawful that we should make it our study to present 
the gospel in such a manner as shall tend to interest as 
well as profit; but it is another matter when ministers 
will seek to interest, whether they succeed in doing people 
good, or only succeed in drawing a crowd to gape and 
admire. Such a crowd will only remain till the next 
" sensational preacher" makes his appearance, when they 
will gather round the new comer till their curiosity is 
satisfied and the novelty wears away. 

A knowledge of our duty and a consciousness of having 
done our best, to fulfil it, will always be the best reward. 

" Whether thralled or exiled, 

Whether poor or rich thou be, 

Whether praised or reviled, 

Not a rush it is to thee : 

This nor that thy rest doth win thee, 
But the mind that is within thee." 

Are you master of every feeling of jealousy ? Can you 
regard the fellow-student who is more clever and successful 
than yourself, without any bitterness of heart ? You may 
say such a question should not be put to those who are 
preparing for the ministry. Students are but men! Some 
of them are not the highest type of our race either; at 
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any rate I am sure jealousy existed in the college of which 
I was an inmate. 

" Beware of jealousy. 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on." 

" It is so annoying to see a worthless man praised and 
caressed, whilst other and better men are passed by with 
indifference." Remember, friend, if the man who is praised 
is worthless, the praise he obtains is equally sol If one 
who mounts a platform apparently enviable, or at least 
desirable, has little worth, his position is a false one: so 
false, dangerous, and bad, that, so far from envying such 
a position, we should daily thank God he has not placed us 
there. If, on the other hand, they who rouse the spirit 
of envy within us deserve the position they have' reached, 
we are sinning against our Maker by allowing such a 
spirit to live within us, for it is He who has made us 
to differ, " as one star differeth from another star in glory." 
Envy pours wormwood and gall into the cup of our 
blessings, and makes that bitter which should rejoice the 
heart. If we only consider what this principle leads to, 
we shall turn away from it as from a serpent; crush it as we 
would crush a deadly viper ! " The greatest flood has 
the soonest ebb; the sorest tempest the most sudden calm; 
the hottest love the coldest end; and from the deepest 
desire oftentimes ensues the deadliest hate. A wise man 
had rather be envied for providence, than pitied for pro- 
digality. Revenge barketh only at the stars, and spite 
spurns at that she cannot reach. An envious man waxeth 
lean with the fatness of his neighbours. Envy is the 
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daughter of pride, the author of murder and revenge, the 
beginner of secret sedition, and the perpetual tormentor 
of virtue. Envy is the filthy slime of the soul ; a venom, 
a poison, or quicksilver, which consumeth the flesh, and 
drieth up the marrow of the bones." 

3. The general reader may say, u If this picture be 
anywise correct, students for the ministry and the colleges 
of the Nonconformists are capable of great improvement, 
and do not realise the opinions of the world outside with 
respect to them." Nothing human is perfect. Every 
institution and class of men partake of the weaknesses 
common to us all. Students for the ministry are neither 
better nor worse than other men. "They ought to be 
better, or else they have no right to set up as teachers," one 
may reply. They greatly improve if the grand aim of their 
life is kept in constant view : but I repeat " they are neither 
better nor worse than other men." I will not deny that 
it is desirable they should be the best of men, but they are 
not. We may be pointed to men who have been champions 
on the battle field of faith, and powerful in turning the 
thoughtless and the proud to a consideration of those 
highest subjects which concern the soul's well being. Such 
characters are not made in a day; like the oak, they are 
of slow growth. That man whom you honour as an 
embodiment of Christian virtue, and pattern of ministerial 
excellence; he who stands in advance of his fellows, and 
rises to a contemplation of the highest truth, has fought 
many a hard battle with the devil and self; aye and some 
of the best men have been nearest to defeat, have been in 
the greatest danger of a shipwreck of their faith. Satan 
has tried his best artillery and brought his strongest 
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host against them, and now they occupy the very opposite 
point of those men, concerning 1 whom God has issued 
that dread command, "Let him alone." Oh! happy that 
man who has, by God's grace, been able to stand unmoved 
amid the fiercest assaults of the soul's enemy; victory to 
him is henceforth as easy as it is certain. With respect, 
however, to students, we may say, without any disparage- 
ment, that they have as much to attain of moral excellence, 
after their admission into college, as they have of mental 
strength, and intellectual culture. There are many good 
and sincere men who can understand why a student should 
have much to learn mentally, but they are not equally 
ready to admit that he should have moral excellence to 
attain; yet, such is the fact, men with Christian principle 
in their hearts, grow better as they grow wiser. It is 
folly and great injustice then to resuscitate from the ashes 
of a self which is no more, actions and words which now are 
as foreign to the man from whom they once proceeded as 
though they never belonged to him. A man's bad qualities 
often make the most noise and the greatest show when 
they are about to leave him, just on the same principle 
that some tenants, after having quarrelled with their land- 
lords, take a malicious delight in injuring the property 
which they are soon to leave. Some of those men, who, 
during their college course manifested most of a spirit of 
insubordination, and were wildest in their vagaries, have, 
in after life, been amongst the most consistent, ardent, and 
successful ministers of Christian truth. What we call 
conversion is often a mysterious process whose intricacies 
we cannot follow. "In what way, or by what manner of 
working, God changes a soul from evil to good, how he 
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impregnates the barren rock with priceless gems and gold, 
is to the human mind an impenetrable mystery, in all cases 
alike." It is no less difficult to understand the real worth of 
conversion; some seem to step into the region of communion 
with God almost at once, though we question whether such 
communion as they enjoy is nearness to the fount of light 
and Father of spirits; others have to find their way to our 
Heavenly Father by a process slow and tedious, and by a 
way which is very difficult and painful to traverse. " As to 
the value of conversions God alone can judge. God alone 
can know how wide are the steps which the soul has to take 
before it can approach to a community with Him, to the 
dwelling of the perfect, or to the intercourse or friendship 
of higher natures." No man has a right to set himself up 
as a judge as to the piety of his fellow. Where gross 
inconsistency is apparent, the judgment is easy and the 
verdict must be unanimous : but there is a secret history and 
hidden struggle known only to self and to Him who is 
Omniscient. We may, by God's help, judge ourselves, and 
they who deal most faithfully with themselves, will be the 
first to obey our Lord's advice, " Judge not, that ye be not 
judged." 

It is very common in many quarters to mourn over the 
degeneracy of the ministry of this day, as compared with our 
puritan forefathers. " Ministers now-a-days, never perform 
such giant tasks as they achieved." No ! There are no 
such tasks to perform. Beside, their virtues are most on 
record. " Bion, that was an Athiest, was showed in a port 
city, in a temple of Neptune, many tables of pictures of 
such as had in tempests made their vows to Neptune, and 
were saved from shipwreck : and was asked, ' How say you 
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now ? Do you not acknowledge the power of the gods V 
But saith he, c Ay; hut where are they painted that have 
been drowned after their vows V It is the fashion to point 
us degenerate followers of noble and self-sacrificing men, 
to what our forefathers accomplished. 'Be ashamed, ye 
pigmies, in the presence of the giants! Hide your flickering 
candle before the brightness of those stars.' " Well ! It 
may be, the ministry is not what it ought to be ; is not what 
it was ! But how about the laity, my friends? Where's 
your Oliver Cromwell, your Hampden ? Was all the 
virtue of those days in the pulpit and the study ; was it not 
found on the battle field, in the senate, and even among 
the village peasantry ? Do you, those who sigh for a return 
of puritanism, remember that we cannot have puritanism 
in its old form without a resurrection of an age whose 
requiem, even the puritans were glad to sing. We may be 
thankful for what those men were able to do, though they 
did it so blunderingly, but we ought to be very glad that 
the times are so changed; we will dispense with their 
peculiar virtues, seeing the vices of which they were the 
re-action, no longer exist. It was a necessity in the progress 
of morals, that, in an age when one portion of the 
community were too fond of sugar, that the other should 
partake of vinegar a little too freely. We neither wish for 
the pleasure loving cavalier, or the pleasure hating round- 
head. Thank God, the necessity for the existence of such 
very unamiable and extreme virtue as that manifest in those 
days, is past ; past, we would fain hope, for ever. If puritan- 
ism were the perfect thing many seem to imagine, it would 
not have left the present so much to do. Let us look a little 
more at what remains to be done. On the monuments 
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raised to our forefathers, " the sins of omission " are not 
inscribed. If we knew what was possible in their case, and 
were able to compare it with what they accomplished, we 
should find they were fallible mortals like the rest of us, 
and though greatly to be admired, yet neither without their 
faults or weaknesses. 

What is the position and duty of a minister of to-day ? 
In all their chief characteristics they are the same now as 
ever they have been, and ever must be to the end of time. 
Yet, every age has its peculiarities, and therefore the men of 
every age have their peculiar duties to perform. This is not 
the time of conflict with external powers ! Every man may 
now worship God much as he pleases. Church and chapel 
are opened, men may attend the former or the latter, or even 
neither ; an alternative of which too many avail themselves. 
Is the battle on behalf of the truth any the less severe? 
Outward struggle has been succeeded by a struggle with 
doubt and infidelity in their most plausible and, therefore, 
most dangerous forms. Men have outgrown their old 
beliefs, and have not as yet been pointed to a more 
excellent way ! What is our duty ? To cling to a mere 
creed : a creed of past ages ? To cling to formulae which 
the human mind has outgrown? Nay, this is not worth our 
while ; this is not a worthy exercise of our powers ! Hold 
to the Bible, and leave creeds and formulae to care for 
themselves; leave them to their fate; so far as they are 
true, they will outlive the conflict, and no power can bolster 
them up for long if they be not true. We need not trouble 
so much about a comet or wandering star, so long as the sun 
holds his place in the moral universe, all the planets will keep 
their orbits, and the order of God's creation will remain 
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undisturbed. There is one great danger to which this age 
stands exposed. With a more manly intellect, we are in 
danger of losing that childlike faith which, after all, is the 
stay and consolation of men in their trying moments. The 
beliefs on which we rest in the hour of need are very few 
and very simple. God forbid mental growth should be 
stopped; moral growth stunted; and God forbid that the 
Christian, when looking Godwards, should seek to be other 
than the little child. The only principle that can stand the 
test of all life's changes ; that can make us at rest in the 
storm, and give us peace amid the rage and conflict of men, 
is confidence in Him who made the world, and yet did not 
disdain to pencil the flower or form the grain of sand. 
Amid the world's unrest we may rest in Him. Mind will 
have to grow, indeed, before the mind of the eternal is 
overreached. Science will have to make rapid and pro- 
digious strides, before the knowledge of the Great Omniscient 
is surpassed. " Christianity, like Rome, has had both the 
Gaul and Hannibal at her gates; but as the 'eternal 
city* in the latter case, calmly offered for sale, and sold, 
at an undepreciated price, the very ground on which the 
Carthaginian had fixed his camp, with equal calmness may 
Christianity imitate her example of magnanimity. She may 
feel assured that, as in so many past instances of premature 
triumph, on the part of her enemies, the ground they 
occupy will one day be her own ; that the very discoveries, 
apparently hostile, of science and philosophy, will be 
ultimately found elements of her strength."* 

In estimating the character and work of Christ's 

* Hc'iiry Rogers. 
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messengers, we must bear in mind that gifts differ 
both in quality and extent. Some are powerful in the 
pulpit only; others are of service because their gifts are 
more distributed. Some are called to work unseen and 
unknown* by the busy world ; others are the public 
champions, men who stand out as witnesses of the truth ; but 
all honest workers shall have their reward, as they have 
their use. The point is for every one of us first to find 
bis place, and then to be faithful in the discharge of duty. 
The ministry has no parallel in any other calling. The 
Christian worker, wherever he is found, is a preacher of the 
gospel, and exercises an influence for good; but it is a 
serious thing to stand before the world as one set apart to 
the work of preaching the gospel. The preparation, it 
seems to me, should be long and thorough. There are, here 
and there, men whom God will raise up to go on a special 
mission, and do a special work ; but ordinary men need much 
culture before they are, in any degree, ready to stand the 
hard wear of years as useful teachers of those subjects which, 
in their grandeur and importance, have no equal. If the 
ministry be entered merely as a profession, failure must be 
the result 5 if entered as a duty, failure tnay ensue $ but it is 
only when so entered we can reasonably hope for success. 
In the pulpit, in society, at the bedside of the afflicted and 
the dying, and in his own home, a minister should be on 
his guard, lest he tarnish the glory of the cross and dis- 
honour the Son of God. 

Meanwhile, whatever be the faults connected with 
ministerial training ; whatever be the difficulties in the way 
of the pastor, of one thing we are sure, Christ will reign 
over a united and faithful people. We may rejoice in the 

x 
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assurance that the progress of the work is not in proportion 
to the might or perfection of the instrument ; if it were, we 
might well, amid the many discouragements we meet, sit 
down and despair. He is worse than mad who enters the 
ministry with any idea of earthly emolument or reward. 
It is in no man's power to work without present reward 
to some extent, but he is a poor workman who only 
labours in proportion to it. Whatever our task may be in 
this world, they are most happy and successful who make 
duty their paymaster, and faith their pole star. The 
wonderful providence of God is manifest in that He 
can and will fit every individual believer in Christ 
into the great living temple which is being erected 
all through the ages. Stone will be put to stone; the 
building will proceed till the fabric of his grace is reared ; 
till that time come when the minister shall no longer find 
his office needful, but casting his crown at the Redeemer's 
feet, shall join the vast multitude of the heavenly host in 
ascribing the praise glory and power to Him to rvlwm they 
alone belong. 



THE END. 
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